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deportation and 
detention for areas 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Post Defence Reports 
BEIT EL. - The defence establish- 
ment is considering ways to simplify 
.the procedure for deporting Arab 
troublemakers in the administered 
territories, the coordinator of gov- 
ernment activities in the territories, 
Sbmuel Goren, said yesterday. 

Other measures which may be 
taken include administrative deten- 
tion, Goren told a press conference 
at the military government head- 
quarters here. 

Goren and senior military sources 
indicated that existing legal proce- 
dures make it difficult and time con- 
suming to deport troublemakers. 
The public’s reaction, both in Israel 
and abroad, when deportees fight to 
remain home, makes the authority’s 
task still more complicated, a source 

said. 

Goren made it clear he has no 
intention of expelling children who 


throw stones. Nor does he wish to 
deport people who use Molotov 
cocktails or hand-grenades. “These 
we will jail," he said. The adminis- 
tration will try to ensure that culprits 
suffer and the innocent are able to 
live in peace, he said. 

But it seems the defence establish- 
ment has a wide definition of who 
the guilty are. 

These include not only persons 
who throw stones but people stand- 
ing nearby who do not prevent them 
from doing so. 

Sources believe family heads can 
prevent regular disturbances. 

The army has beefed up its troops, 
both in number and in the quality of 
the men sent to patrol the trouble 
spots. In Nablus yesterday reporters 
saw paratroopers on patrol, in addi- 
tion to Border Police. 

A military source said there is a 
great difference between the way 
(Contbwed on Page 2, Col. 2) 


Settlers hear assurance on 
better security from Peres 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres last 
night reportedly reassured repre- 
sentatives of settlements in the terri- 
tories that ‘There will be no com- 
promise oa security in the adminis- 
, tered areas." 

V Meeting with Peres were the 
* heads of 12 local and regional coun- 
cils in the West Bank and the Gaza . 
Strip, along with Kiryat Arba Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger and settlement 
' activist Eliyakim Haetzni. 

Speaking to reporters after the 
meeting, the settlers said they had 
come away cautiously optimistic ab- 
out the prospects for improved 


security on the roads in the territor- 
ies. 

Participants in the meeting told 
the press that Peres had pledged to 
safeguard security “in every settle- 
ment, on all the roads, day and 
night.'* 

They quoted Peres as saying that 
while there is disagreement between 
him and the settlers on the future of 
the administered territories, “there 
will be no compromises and there 
are no disagreements’* on the issue 
of security in the territories. “On tins 
we are united,’’ they reported the 
premier as saying. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


State attorney denies plans 
to deport Dehaisheresidents 


r - Jerusalem Post Reporter 

No consideration is being given to 
. the expulsion of three Dehakhe re- 
1 fugee camp residents, the State 
Attorney’s Office told the High 
Court of Justice yesterday. The 
court was hearing an application by 
the three for an order preventing 
. their posable expulsion . 

The representative of the State 
Attorney's Office said it would en- 
sure that any possible deportations 
. axe carried out according to the law 
as inteipreted by the High Court. 

In previous rulings the court has 
stipulated that no expulsion may be 
carried out before the deportee has 
the chance of bringing his case be- 
fore a military advisory board and, 
plater, to the High Court. It has also 
* tided that a potential deportee has 
the right to consult a lawyer and 
should be given adequate time to 
prepare his case. 

I The three applicants, Hassan 


Mohammed Faraja, Majid Ali Faraj 
and Mohammed Hassan A trash 
withdrew their application after 
hearing the response by the State 
Attorney’s Office. 

The office’s statement comes after 
indications late last week that the 
military goverdment was im- 
plementing a new hardline policy in 
the West Bank, and after Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin said that 
expulsion and collective punish- 
ments may be used against agitators 
in the area. 

The High Court directives on de- 
portation slow down the expulsion 
process. This was demonstrated in 
the case of the quick deportation in 
May 1980 of former Hebron and 
Halhul mayors Fabd Kawasme and 
Mohammed Milhem, who returned 
to appeal their case to a military 
advisory board and the High Court 
of Justice before being re-expelled in 
December. 


Ban on artificial insemination 
ifnot from husband -rabbis ! 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israel’s chief rabbis said yesterday 
that artificial insemination involving 
the use of sperm not from a woman’s 
husband violates Halacha, Jewish 
r religious law. 

In paid advertisements in the 
country's newspapers, Chief Rabbis 
Mordechai Ehahu and Avraham 
Shapiro warned men not to donate 
to sperm banks and warned women 
that children born as a result of 
artificial insemination with sperm 
not from their husbands would be 
classified as mamzerim. 

An aide to the rabbis explained 
(hat, following the appearance of a 
newspaper artide which implied that 
artificial insemination not from the 
husband might be permissable. they 
wanted to make it clear that “it is 
absolutely forbidden." 

In reaction, MK Sara Doron said 


that she will staunchly defend the 
rights of parents to have children in 
any way possible. “I am against any 
change in the existing circumst- 
ances,” she said, “and this medical 
practice (insemination) has been 
continuing for dozens of years.” 

If there were any change in the law 
concerning artificial insemination, 
she said, it would only force people 
to go to private practitioners, instead 
of to hospitals as is now the case, she 
added. 

In an even stronger reaction, MK 
Mordechai Virshubski told The Jeru- 
salem Post, “whenever there is an 
opportunity to help people, they 
dedare that Halacha is against it. It 
seems as if Halacha is against any- 
thing beneficial and that is why I 
want a state of law and not of 
Halacha, which is interpreted by 
rabbis who are becoming mote and 
more Orthodox." 
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Members of Progressive List for Peace delegation bold a press 
conference outside Ben-Gurion Airport yesterday after returning 
from meeting with PLO chief Yasser Arafat. Centre, with beard, is Uri 
Avnery. Behind him, wearing cap, MK Matti Peled; at Avnery’s left is 
MK Mohammed Miari. (Andre Bmunann). 

Miari, Peled, Avnery 
meet Arafat in Tunisia 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

A six-man delegation of the Prog- 
ressive List for Peace, Jed by MKs 
Mohammed Miari and Matti Peled, 
returned yesterday reportedly from 
Tunisia, where they met with pLO 
leader Yasser Arafat. 

In Tunis, a senior Palestinian 
source told Reuter that Arafat met 
the Israeli delegation there on Satur- 
day night. Tunis has been Arafat’s 
official headquarters since he was 
foxced to leave Beirut in 1982. 

The delegation of three Jews and 
three Arabs was prevented from 
holding a news conference in the 
VIP lounge at Ben-Gurion Airport, 
because the police would not allow 
journalists into the terminal build- 
ing. 

Miari complajqed that the police 
had acted illegally , as the PLP had 
paid $16Q to hold a news conference 
in the lounge. 

The delegation held an impromp- 
tu meeting with the media outside 
the terminal, during which they were 
heckled by demonstrators, including 
airport employees. Hie hecklers cal- 


led out: **Begin!-Begin!” and 
“Kahane!” 

Haolam Hazeh editor Uri 
Avnery, a member of the delega- 
tion. said that they had raised with 
Arafat the question of eight or nine 
missing Israeli soldiers. He said the 
PLO chief had promised an answer 
about the soldiers within a few days. 

Avnery said that they had sug- 
gested “a mutual cessation of vio- 
lence,” but did not say what Arafat's 
reaction was. 

Avnery said they had had an 
“open and frank exchange of views 
on the Middle East.” The PLP and 
the PLO both support the idea of a 
(Continued on Page 2. Col. 1) 

BULLETIN 

A petrol bomb was thrown into c 
bus travelling to Maale Adumiin east 
of Jerusalem last night, causing a fire 
in the bus, which was quickly exting- 
uished. No one was hurt. The inci- 
dent '.occurred near the village of 
Al- Azan’ya. Jerusalem police are in- 
vestigating. 


Peres: PLO will not recognize Israel 


The Jordanians have little chance 
of persuading the PLO to abandon 
its long-held rejection of Israel or to 
accept UN Resolution 242, Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres told a delega- 
tion of Dutch Keren Hayesod lead- 
ers last night. 

Speaking at a dinner at the Knes- 
set, Peres said there is no basis to 


rumours about recent secret contacts 
between Israel and Jordan. 

In an interview in the current issue 
of Newsweek. Peres says that Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein will get only a 
negative answer if he tries to con- 
vince PLO chairman Yasser Arafat 
to allow Jordan to negotiate with 
Israel. 


Herzog leaves for Europe 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

President Chaim Herzog and his 
wife Aura yesterday departed for a 
five-day official visit to Europe, and 
were seen off at Atarot Airport. 
Jerusalem, by the prime minister, 
members of the cabinet, the Knesset 
Speaker, the IDF chief of general 
staff, the state comptroller, the 
attorney-general and the foreign di- 
plomatic corps. 

Herzog was to fly to Strasbourg, 
Luxembourg and Brussels on a jet 
supplied by Israel Aircraft Indus- 
tries. Before departing, he told re- 

25 SLA soldiers 
desert from Sidon 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

SIDON. - Some 25 South Lebanon 
Army soldiers have deserted from 
the unit stationed here since the 
Israeli government decided to with- 
draw the IDF from the town. The 
Jerusalem Post has learned. 

Reports at the weekend said there 
were many more desertions. But 
SLA commander Brig. Antoine 
Lahad said only 25 bad left, and 
there were still more than 100 SLA 
men serving in Sidon. 


porters that the main topic he would 
discuss during his talks with Euro- 
pean Community leaders is the 
status of Israel m light of Spain and 
Portugal’s entry into the Common 
Market. 

The IAI Westwind in which Her- 
zog travelled is itself intended to 
improve Israel’s image: it will sym- 
bolize the achievements of the air- 
craft industry. 

The president was invited to speak 
before the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg. 

Ansar prisoners to be 
transferred to newcamp 

METULLA (Itim). - Prisoners held 
in the Ansar camp in South Lebanon 
will not be released when the Israel 
Defence Forces evacuate the area, 
but will be transferred to a new camp 
to be built either in Israel or in a strip 
of Lebanese territory held by the 
South Lebanon Army. 

This was announced yesterday by 
IDF sources. 

The sources said that releasing the 
prisoners, numbering about 1,400, 
would endanger security in the area 
during the EDFs withdrawal. 


Histadrut elections to be held on May 13 


ByROYISACOWTTZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV, - Elections, for the 
S Histadrut convention will be held on 
Tuesday, May 13, the labour federa- 
tion’s executive decided yesterday. 
The 1 ,501 -member convention is the 
/ Histadrut’s highest representative 
body.. 

> Elections for the Na’amat conven- 
y non , the Agriculture Centre conven- 
tion and the country’s local labour 
Councils will be held on the same 
< day. 

Yesterday's setting of the election 

date marked the unofficial opening 
/ of the election campaign. In present- 
ing the central committee's proposal 
of May 13. Secretary-General Yis- 


xael Kessar called for a “modest and 
thrifty" campaign in keeping with 
the economic climate. 

Kessar’s cal \ was supported by 
Likud faction leader Ya’acov Sha- 
mai. If both major factions are sin- 
cere in their desire to hold campaign 
costs to a minimum, the elections are 
Kkriy to take place without televi- 
sion or radio advertisements. 

Thq executive also approved an 
agenda for the 15* convention, and . 
the establishment of a 33-member 
central elections com mittee.^ The 
committee, which will comprise 21 
representatives from the Alignment, 
nine from the Likud and one each 
'from Shinui, the Democratic Front 
for Peace and Equality, and the 
Independent Liberals, will be 


headed by Alignment MK Aharon 
Hard. 

The executive defeated a Likud 
proposal that the committee be 
headed by a High Court -judge. 

In terms of an amendment to the 
Histadrut’s by-laws, the committee 
will be empowered to ban a list it 
considers racist, providing it can 
muster a two-thirds majority. The 
amendment, which was adopted at 
last week's meeting of the Histadrut 
council in face of Likud oppposition, 
is intended to prevent the entry of a 
Kach hst in the elections. 

In the- previous elections in April 
1981, the Alignment won over 62 per 
cent in the forthcoming elections, 
thus ensuring the Alignment of the 


two-thirds majority necessary to 
change Histadrut by-laws. 

The Labour Party and Mapam will 
be running together as the Align- 
ment, despite the breakup of the 
Alignment in the Knesset. They are 
likely to be joined by the Indepen- 
dent Liberate, who ran under the 
Alignment banner for the Knesset, 
though they contested the Histadrut 
elections as a separate list in the 1981 
elections. 

The present Shell list will be con- 
testing the elections under the 
Gtizens Rights Movement banner. 
Sheli joined the CRM before the 
previous elections, and Shell Htetad- 
rut faction leader Ran Cohen was 
elected as a CRM Knesset member. 


Israel air strike on Lebanon terror base 

3 IDF soldiers killed, 
fourth dies of wounds 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
and Agencies 

Three Israeli soldiers were kil- 
led and four lightly wounded in 
attacks in South Lebanon yester- 
day. Another soldier, wounded 
by an explosive charge last week, 
died of his wounds on Saturday 
night. 

Israeli planes demolished a one- 
storey building, near the Beirui- 
Damascus highway in the vicinity of 
the village of Talbeya, 35 kilometres 
from Beirut. The building had 
served as a base for attacks on the 
Israel Defence Forces. 

Turai Dov Levy. 21. of Ram3t 
Gan. was killed near the Zaharani 
River, when an IDF patrol came 
under fire. Three soldiers were 
wounded in this attack. Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin later visited 
the scene of the attack with OC 
Northern Command Aluf Ori Orr. 

Two reserve soldiers were killed 
early yesterday morning two 
kilometres north of Metulla. Their 
names were not immediately re- 
leased. 


Samal Ezra Baruch. 21. wound- 
ed last Monday by an explosive 
charge south of Sidon. died of his 
wounds on Saturday night in Tel 
Aviv. He was buried yesterday after- 
noon in Beersheba. 

Baruch, who lived at Kibbutz Mish- 
mar Hasharon. was a medical 
orderly in the Goiani Brigade. 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres was 
asked about the bombing raid when 
addressing Dutch Keren Hayesod 
leaders at a dinner in the Knesset last 
night. He said the raid was in line 
with Israeli policy to hit terrorist 
bases wherever they are. 

The prime minister said that Israel 
would not hesitate to hit terrorist 
bases whenever there is a danger of 
an attack on Israeli targets. 

Israel Television last night 
screened pictures taken after the 
raid. The picture showed a tractor 
clearing debris. The television 
quoted Radio Free Lebanon as 
saying the terrorists had left the 
building four days earlier. 

The radio station also said that 
three were killed and five wounded 


in the raid. It was the first air attack 
on a Lebanese target since the air 
force hit a base in the Bekaa on 
January 9. 

Dov Levy will be buried this after- 
noon at the Kiryat Shaul Military 
Cemetery in Tel Aviv. 

Another soldier was lightly 
wounded when an RPG was fired at 
an IDF patrol near the Burj al- 
ShamaJi refugee camp east of T\re. 

And in Sidon. South Lebanese 
Army troops killed a gunman in a 
street fight. Five others fled in the 
direction of the Ein HiJwe refugee 
camp. 

In Damascus a PFLP spokesman 
said that two of its fighters were 
lightly injured in the air raid. The 
statement said that “a rear adminis- 
trative position near Talbeva was 
hit." 

According to another report from 
Shtoura in Lebanon, the raid made a 
direct hit on the headquarters of the 
DFLP. killing “ a Palestinian, his 
wife and son in the building, des- 
troying several military and” other 
vehicles and damaging buildings 
nearby.” 


NEWS BACKGROUND/David Bernstein 


Fahd taking the PLO cause to the U.S. 


Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd is due to 
meet President Ronald Reagan in 
Washington today in what promises 
to be the opening move in an Arab 
bid to get Washington to embark on 
a vigorous new Middle East peace 
initiative that would, for the first 
time, include the PLO. 

The Saudis have long been urging 
Washington to depart from past poli- 
cy and bring the PLO into the peace 
process, and Fahd is likely to press 
this even more firmly now. 

A central role for the PLO in any 
future peace moves in the region has 
become the standard position not 
only of Riyadh but also of Washing- 
ton’s two other major Arab allies - 
Jordan and, most recently, Egypt. 

Any hope that Fahd can be in- 
duced to use his very considerable 
financial and political leverage on 
both Jordan and Egypt to get them 
to modify this position is likely to 
meet with disappointment - despite 
noises to this effect that have been 
emanating from Washington in re- 
cent days. 

On the contrary. The chances are 
considerably greater that Fahd will 
be trying to persuade Washington to 
use its even more considerable poli- 


tical and economic leverage to get 
Israel to moderate its position on 
negotiations with the PLO and the 
West Bank. 

The conventional wisdom among 
those Arab states which, like Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Egypt, still look 
to Washington as holding out the 
best hope of getting Israel to budge, 
is that at no time in the recent past 
has Israel been more vulnerable to 
such U.S. leverage, given its econo- 
mic situation. 

In the final analysis, however, 
Fahd's present visit is little more 
than a curtain-raiser for the poten- 
tially much more important visit of 
Egypt's President Hosni Mubarak to 
Washington next month. 

For it is Mubarak, far more than 


Fahd, who holds the key to any 
American moves in the Middle East. 
U.S. peace policy in the region has 
so far been based' almost exclusively 
on Egypt and Israel. 

But Cairo served notice last 
November, following the rapproche- 
ment with Amman, that this policy 
has run out of steam . and that hence- 
forth Egypt will be closely coordinat- 
ing its peace policy with Jordan - 
including the determination of both 
countries to make no substantial 
move on the future of the West Bank 
• without at least the tacit approval of 
the PLO. 

Reagan will be coming face to face 
for the first time with this new re- 
gional reality when he meets with 
Fahd. 


Eight killed, 25 wounded by Lebanon car bomb 


TRIPOLI, Lebanon (Reuter). - A 
car-bomb exploded outside a Mos- 
lem militia headquarters here yester- 
day, killing eight people and wound- 
ing about 25, security sources said. 

They said the bomb went off in 
front of the headquarters of the 
Islamic Unification Movement (Ta- 
wheed), a powerful Sunni Moslem 


fundamentalist group which has bat- 
tled a pro-Syrian Alawite militia- 
Tawheed accused the right-wing 
Christian Phalangist Party of plant- 
ing the bomb and called on Prime 
Minister Rashid Karameh, who was 
at his Tripoli residence when the 
bomb went off, “to prove his pre- 
sence.” 
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Guy Jacobson, 45 


The head of Teva Pharmaceuticals 
foreign trade department. Guy 
Jaepbson. 45. committed suicide on 
Saturday. He suffered from an incur- 
able disease. He lived with his family 
in Ramat Gan. 

Jacobson, bom in Rehovot. was 
awarded the exemplary conduct 
medal for heroism in the Six Day 
War after he knocked out 18 Egyp- 
tian tanks under exceptionally 
dangerous conditions. His exploits 
were described in Shabtai Teveth’s 
The Tanks of Tammuz and Michael 
Bar-Zohar's The Longest Day. 

During the Yom Kippur War. 
Jacobson served as battalion com- 
mander the northern front and then 
helped in rebuilding and restoring an 
armoured division in ' the ’ north, 
achieving the rank of Aluf-Mishrie; 

HeLi5suryiyed.by.bis wife. Ruth, a 
son and a daughter, his parents and 
his brother (A.Z.). 


MEET ARAFAT 

f Continued from Page One) 
UN-sponsored Middle East peace 
conference attended by both Israel 
and the PLO. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
said yesterday that he knew nothing 
of any meeting between the PLP 
leaders and Arafat. Tehiya MK 
Geula Cohen S3id that the police and 
justice ministers had failed to pre- 
vent such meetings and that this was 
a failure of botlTthe Likud and the 
Alignment. 

Herat MKs Yoram Aridor and 
Michael Eitan both condemned the 
meeting. Eitan said that legislation 
should be enacted at once to prevent 
such meetings. AridoT called the 
meeting “a crime." 

Peled said he hoped that if in- 
formation on the missing soldiers 
came through, it would help gain 
permission To have former Hebron 
mayor Fahd Kawasme. who was 
murdered last month in Amman, 
reburied in Hebron. The Israel Gov- 
ernment has intimated it will permit 
his reburial if the bodies of four 
Israelis, killed in the Lebanon war. 
are returned to Israel. 


SOVIET. - The absorption prob- 
lems of Soviet immigrants and the 
struggle for the freedom of Soviet 
Jewry are the two main subjects to 
be discussed at the fifth conference 
of the Association of Soviet Immig- 
rants. which starts tomorrow at Kib- 
butz Shefavim. 
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To the Minister, 
Soldier, General 
and National Hero 


Ariel Sharon 

During my stay on a mission in the 
U.5A, I attended several sessions of 
the court in which you submitted 
your claim against Time Maga- 
zine, and witnessed your light for 
yourgood name and that of Israel. 
I, an old soldier, a veteran of 
World War n and a participant in 
battles from Stalingrad to 
Budapest, can well understand the 
necessity for a timely fight against 
defamation. 

As always, you fought bravely and 
defeated your detractors. 

In my own name, and many like me 
among Israeli Jews from the Cau- 
casus and elsewhere, I congratu- 
late you and wish you further 
achievements and successes. 

Nissim Hisbayev 

Author and Historian 
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Sweeping changes in police administration 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev last night 
announced a major reshuffle ot the police com- 
mand, including the establishment of a second 
police disciplinary court to be headed by 
Binyamin Sieael. As head of the national fraud 
squad, Siesel has been the scourge of white-collar 
criminals for the last decade. Siegel is to be 
promoted from deputy commander to comman- 
der. 

Replacing Siegel will be Yoram Gonen. who 
has been assistant to Yehezkel Carty. the chief of 
the criminal investigations department and the 
number-two man in the police under outgoing 
Inspector-General Arye Ivtzan. Gonen will be 
promoied from deputy commander to comman- 
der. . 

Cartv is still expected to be replaced since he is 
five years past retirement. However, sources Said 
last night no date had been set for the veteran 
detective's retirement. As reported by The Jeru- 
salem Post. Bar-Lev is encountering difficulties in 
finding an officer to replace Carty. 

Timing of the new appointments have been 
staggered in order that each commander jointly 
runs his new unit with the outgoing commander. 
By April 1. when Ivtzan is replaced by Tel Aviv 
District Commander David Krause, all the new 
appointments will have taken effect. The Krause 
appointment was made last month. 


Replacing Zvj Bar. the commander of opera- 
tions who is'leaving the police on April 1 because 
he did not get the post of inspector-general, is 
MeshuJam Amii. the commander of the Haifa' 
police. 

Amit's new deputy on the job is to be Deputy 
Commander Albert Mussafiyeh. who will become 
the first Druse to enter the fifth floor of national 
headquarters in a ranking job. He is being trans- 
ferred from the Border Police. 

Getting Krause’s job will be Gabi Amir, the 
current commander of the Central District. Re- 
placing Amir will be his current deputy. Enosh * 
Givati. who will be promoted from deputy com- 
mander to commander. Krause's current deputy. 
Yigal Marcus, is to replace Gonen as the.CID 
chiefs assistant. 

Armand Levy, the commander of the national 
major crimes department, the country's elite 
detective unit, will be transferred to the deputy 
command of the Tel Aviv district police. 

Some observers view the Levy appointment as 
necessary to get Levy, still more than a dozen 
years from retirement, major administrative 
duties so that he can eventually get in line for 
positions at the national level. 

Levy is controversial because of unconventional 
investigative techniques and because of past suspi- 
cions- never proven - that his familiarity with the 
underworld has sometimes led to friendship with 
underworld figures. 


Replacing Levy at the helm of the major crimes 
division, wirh which Levy has been identified since 
he founded it in the mid-1970s, will be Shimon 
Savir. the commander of the Plains sub-district 
police. 


Police sources last night said that the most 
important of the new appointments is putting 
Siegel at the head of a second police disciplinary 
court. “It's an admission that we've got a problem 
with discipline." said one source, referring in 
particular to violence by policemen against 
citizens. Police Ministry sources cited heavy case- 
loads in the existing court as the reason for . the 
need for a second court. 


Siege! has a reputation inside the force as 
"ruthlessly honest" and "unforgiving with those 
who stray." said one source, who added. “Hell be 
a terror for any policeman brought before him." 


There are still some appointments to be made. 
Replacing Cartv is Bar-Lev's biggest personnel 
headache, but at lower levels there Is also a dearth 
of experienced investigative talent ready ro take 
over such sensitive jobs as head of the Jerusalem 
force's criminal investigations department. 
However, police sources said last night, the 
reshuffle ‘‘came not a moment too soon." Such a 
reshuffle has long been in the offing, and Bar- 
Lev's unhurried decision-making had led to fer- 
ment in the upper ranks of the force. 



A teacher of the .Aharon Habiluim School in Rishon Lezion volunteers . - 
extra time to give a class in comprehension to three of her pupils. They 
meet in the nurse’s room of the school. (hrael Sum 


Make peace’ call from 
W. Bank, Gaza leaders 


Public urged to help in rooting out price freeze violators 


By AARON SITTNER 

The Ministry of Industry and Trade 
wants the public to report all viola- 
tions of the new price freeze, 
Director-General Yehoshua Forer 
said yesterday. 

He urged this because “we cannot 
place an inspector on the doorstep of 
every shop, cafe or hairdressing 
salon." 

Last week inspectors made 2,500 
spot checks in businesses throughout 
the country, resulting in the opening 
of more than 100 files for follow-up 
action, he added. 

Ministry inspectors are looking 
not only for price-gouging, but also 
for violations of the regulations that, 
require display of prices - and only 


in shekels. 

Forer said that his office is aware 
of reports of widespread price in- 
creases exceeding the permissible 
levels set by the Package Deal 
Follow-up Committee, especially by 
operators of such services as hair- 
dressing. plumbing and garages. 

He added: “It is important to read 
these reports in their true perspec- 
tive, however. That’s because the 
same reports show that the price line 
is being held in the 300 items in our 
List Number One - of goods with a 
specific maximum resale price. It is 
these 300 items on which the typical 
family spends 75 per cent of its 
disposable income. 

“That, of course, does not mean 


Delegation to Taba talks 
was united, says Peres 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israel's delegation to the negotia- 
tions with Egypt over the disputed 
area of Taba south of Eilat was not 
operating under two separate briefs. 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres indi- 
cated yesterday. 

Peres, speaking at yesterday’s 
cabinet session, was answering a 
question by Transport Minister 
Haim. Corfu about, disagreements 
between:, the. Foreign Ministry. de- : 
.legation to the talks in- Beersheba 
and'Dtt^imtod Novick, --the pre- 
mier's political adviser, who was 
attached to the delegation at the last 
minute. 

The prime minister said that the 


Rabin stresses gravity of Shi’ite terrorism 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Defence Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin warned last night that 
Shi’ite terrorism in southern Leba- 
non could be considered one of the 
gravest developments that Israel has 
faced in all its years of „ fighting 
terrorism. 

Speaking to Labour supporters at 
the party's branch headquarters 
here, Rabin said he is no longer 
certain whether the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces may not be too late in 
the eyes of certain members of the 


Shi’ite community. 

In 20 years of PLO terrorism, 
there had never been a single case of 
a suicide car-bomb attack like the 
Shi’ites had carried out at the Amer- 
ican and French headquarters in 
southern Lebanon, he said. 

Rabin said that up to this moment 
there had been five such attempts 
against Israeli Defence Forces posi- 
tions, including the blowing up of the 
Border Police headquarters in Tyre, 
and he said he was not sure this 
would be the end of the matter. 


DEPORTATION 


(Continued from Page One) 
local people feel towards a reservist 
and towards a paratrooper. 

At yesterday’s press conference 
Goren responded to accounts of 
harsh treatment by Israeli troops, 
against the local population, by con- 
ceding that reservists’ reactions are 
“sometimes extraordinary.’’ 

But he insisted this was not Israel's 
policy. “If we follow such a policy 
we'U attain the opposite results (to 
those desired)." he said. 

It is believed that a number of 
gangs are operating in the territor- 
ies. 

So far there have been no direct 
orders from the PLO offices in Jor- 


dan telling local terrorists where to 
attack, sources said. 

Arabs have asked permission to 
form civil guard units, mainly to 
prevent thefts. Jews wanted to form 
such units to police areas outside 
their settlements, but Goren said he 
opposed both. He said Jews should 
be responsible for their settlements 
and leave the rest of the area to the 
security authorities. 

He also said he hoped Rabbi 
Moshe Levinger. who has camped in 
a van at the Dehaisbe refugee camp 
near Bethlehem, would go borne. 
But he insisted that so far Levinger 
has not broken the law. 


(Continued From Page One) 

The prime minister also reported- 
ly warned the settlers against using 
attacks on Israelis in the West Bank 
for political gains. “The settlements 
were not set up against terrorism," 
he was quoted as saying, adding that 
those who would use terrorism to 
further their political ends “are in 
effect serving the terrorists.” 

The settlers said they had come 
with demands for clarifications re- 
garding the security situation, but 
without specific proposals for con- 
crete action. This was a matter for 
the government. Haetzni said. 

Otniel Shneller. secretary of the 
Judea. Samaria and Gaza district 


SETTLERS 

k| settlements council, said be and his 

: ported- colleagues “were leaving with a cer- 
ist using tain degree of optimism . though this 
:st Bank optimism is a function of time. We'll 
Jements see in the coming months whether 
■orism," the government really intends to 
ling that ensure the welfare of its citizens in 
>ri$m to Judea and Samaria.*' 

“are in He added that the settlers '’’rely 
completely", on the army to ensure 
id come security, and that the settlers’ mes- 
ions re- sage “was clear to Mr. Peres." 
on, but Levinger said that while he had 
For con- heard “dear statements" from the 
itter for prime minister, only time would tell 
d. whether they would be followed by a 

f of the rea i change in the West Bank secur- 
district ity situation. 


Vietnam forces tighten siege 


ARANYAPRATHET, Thailand 
(Reuter). - About 800 Vietnamese 
troops confronted Thai forces along 
a 1 kilometre stretch of Kam- 
puchea’s border yesterday as they 
tightened a siege of. the Khmer 
Rouge stronghold of Phnom Malai. 

Thai military sources said Tensions 
rose in the area 7 kilometres south of 
Aranyaprathet after 23 truckloads of 
newly deployed Vietnamese troops 
built bunkers 200 metres from the 
actual border. 

They said the motive for the Viet- . 


□araese move was unclear, but it 
followed the failure of Khmer Rout e 
mortars to halt the Vietnamese adv- 
ance on their mountainous base. 

The Khmer Rouge have fought 
dose-range battles with Vietnamese 
forces for the past week in outlying 
areas of Phnom Malai, a 400sq.km. 
complex of guerrilla camps and 
bases. 

Thai and Khmer Rouge sources 
put Vietnamese casualties in the 
offensive against Phnom Malai in (he 
hundreds. 


we will look the other way when it 
comes to violations in List Nnmber 
Two - goods and services for which 
increases have been allowed, per- 
centage wise, compared with their 
prices of February 3. We shall keep 
up our inspections." 

. “As in the first price freeze, 
however, we feel the most efficient 
inspector is the consumer himself. 
Only an alert consumer public will 
make price stabilization a reality." 

Forer admitted that the public's 
job will be “more difficult, but not 
impossible" compared with that dur- 
ing the first freeze, since the new one 
is not fixed for a specific period of 
time (three months) but is of vari- 
able duration, with upward price 


adjustments expected periodically. 

A major inspection drive will 
begin sometime this week. Forer 
said, with extra personnel recruited 
from within the ministry itself, the 
Israel Consumerism Council, the 
Consumer Authority and - on loan 
basis - from the Treasury's Customs 
Department. 

“In addition.” Forer said, “we 
have been informed by the Courts 
Administration that the seven rapid- 
justice tribunals set up to hear cases 
of price violations during the last 
freeze will continue to operate dur- 
ing this price freeze: We hope they 
will continue to meet out stiff penal- 
ties to violators since there is no 
better deterrent than that.” 


Peres asks appointment halt 


entire delegation to the talks, two 
weeks ago had been briefed by him- 
self. Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir and Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. 

After Novick appeared on Israel 
Television saying there was room for 
the Israeli delegation to display flex- 
ibility with the Egyptians, the Fore- 
ign Ministry quickly issued a state- 
ment which more or less repudiated 
his-statement. * 

Reporting on the talks, Shamir 
told the cabinet -that the atmosphere 
was good, even though Israeli 
spokesman have said that little if any 
real progress was achieved on Taba 
and other bilateral issues. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Prime Minister Shiraoa Peres 
yesterday told all ministers to freeze 
all political appointments in the civil 
service and government corpora- 
tions until Attorney-General Yit- 
zhak Zamir gives a formal opinion 
on the issue. 

Peres was speaking in yesterday 
morning's cabinet meeting in which 
Communications Minister Amnon 
Rubinstein proposed banning all 
political appointments in govern- 


ment corporations. 

Rubinstein was referring specifi- 
cally to plans by Industry and Trade 
Minister Ariel Sharon to appoint 
several Herut party supporters to 
senior jobs in companies belonging 
to the Israel Chemical Industries 
complex. 

Since Sharon's plans were 
announced, there have been several 
labour disputes declared in' the civil 
service and in the government cor- 
porations. 


Travellers may again use cr^itcards 
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By AVITEMKIN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 


was widely criticized as impractical 
and the cause of unnecessary 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A group of Palestinian community 
leaders from the West Bank and 
Gaza yesterday called for 3 peace 
settlement between Palestinians and 
Israelis as the only humane and 
effective solution to the conflict. 
Such a settlement should be based 
on mutual recognition, direct nego- 
tiations. rejection of both Arab and 
Jewish terror and the integration of 
Jordan in the peace process, as well 
as in its outcome. 

The group declared that “we rec- 
ognize the right of Israel to exist, but 
we oppose the creation of Israeli 
settlements in the West Bank and in 
the Gaza Strip." 

Meeting at the home south of 
Hebron of electric engineer Muham- 
med Nasser, the group, which says it 
represents the “voices of modera- 
tion," called on the Israeli author- 
ities to grant the Palestinians in the 
West Bank and in the Gaza Strip the 
right of political organization and 
activity* for the purpose of achieving 
a peace settlement. This should in- 
clude the right of democratic elec- 
tions to all representative bodies, 
including the municipalities. 

Stating that recent disturbances in 
the territories are merely symptoms 
of the continuing military occupa- 
tion. the gathering stressed that the 
only way to end these upheavals is to 
find a political solution to the fun- 
damental problems of the region. 
The gathering’s resolutions also 
emphasize that Jordan's role in the 
peace process will not in any way 
infringe on the : righr ;of rite Palesti- 
nians, to self-determination, but will : 
rather berijased ort the existing real- 
ity of indivisible economic, demog- 


raphic and cultural lies between the 
people of Jordan, the West Bank - 
and Gaza. 

Among the leading participants at 
the meeting were Burhan Ja'abari. 
son of the late Hebron mayor Sheikh 
Mohammed Ja'abari. Muhammed 
Mussa Amer. former elected mayor 
of Dura. Ziyud a-Shawwa from Gaza* “ 
and representatives from Jenin. r. 
Nablus and Hebron. A group of 
Israelis invited to attend rhe gather-- . 
ing included Zvi Elpeleg of the* . 
“Way to Peace" movement. Willy * 
Gafni. executive secretary* of the-. 
International Centre for Peace in the* 
Middle East, and Shelly Elkayam of.. • 
the (Sephardi) East for Peace move- 
mem. 

In Tel Aviv, a leader of the West- . 
Bank village leagues last night criti- 
cized the Israeli government for, 
“boycotting" his organization, and * 
complained that Defence Minister _ 
Yitzhak Rabin is uninterested in the 
leagues' w*ellbeing. 

Jamal al-Amla told the "Jewish 
Israel" forum at Labour Party head*' * 
quarters in Tel Aviv that the govern- ’ 
ment should permit political activity. 
in the West Bank by the village - 
leagues and other groups, and in— 
dude PLO supporters and those 1 
advocating the destruction of Israel. . • 

Al-Amla said that since the Leba- 
non war most of the West Bank- - 
village population has come to sup-' * 
port his political views, which he'- 
d escribed as anti-terrorist and in 
favour of dialogue and cooperation. • 
with Israelis. Al-Amla said he 1 
„ accepts the Camp Dgvid .agreements-*^, 
and autonomy proposals as apractic-. 

:al solution for the foreseeable fu-. 
ture. 


Israelis travelling abroad may hardship to travellers. 


again use international credit cards. The central bank stressed that the IllJllIlCtioil ill CSLS6 nf mis sin g Bamallflh man 


The Bank of Israel announced use of the credit cards is limited to 
yesterday that effective immediately 51.000 per trip for each member of 


the credit-card companies are autfao- the family, and that if the traveller 
rized to issue and renew internation- takes foreign currency or traveller’s 


al credit cards. 


cheques for his trip, that sum is to be 


Several months ago the govern- deducted from the amount he is 
ment forbade international credit- permitted to charge on his credit 


card use as of January. The decision card. 


Assad only candidate in Syrian election 

DAMASCUS (Reuter). - Syrians “g was “going we| I “ a democratic 
voted yesterday to re-elect President atmosphere throughout the coun- 
Ha fez Assad for a seven-year term. xj y-" 

He was the only candidate. Western diplomats said Assad, 

, , . . 54, was expected to better the 90 per 

Thousands marched m groups to ceat vote he won m 1978 . 

Damascus polling stations chanting Polling opened at 4 a.m. for 12 
-Yes to Hafez.. .our leader forever." hoars ^ ^ 5.3 people ag ed 

Hebcopters on Saturday dropped 18 or over eligible to vote. The 
leaflets urging a yes vote to Assad. election rcsuh ^ be announced ^ 

president since 1971. the People’s Council (parliament) 

Interior Ministry officials said vot- today. 


The High Court of Justice yester- 
day issued an interim injuction re- 
quiring the police minister, 
inspector-general of police and 
director of the General Security Ser- 
vices (GSS) to produce evidence of 
the whereabouts of a Ramallah 
businessman missing since his arrival 
at Ben-Gurioo Airport last Monday. 

According to the application by 
his wife, Fahri Oth man Musa arrived 


at the airport on an Alitalia flight, 
from Rome, but failed to meet rela- 
tives who were waiting for him. 

All queries by the family and its 
representatives have failed to pro-, 
duce satisfactory replies from the’ 
police and GSS. according to the' 
application. 


Lawyers for Musa's family believe" 
he was arrested on his arrival . 


Thatcher’s popularity falls to a new low 


Thousands marched in groups to 
Damascus polling stations chanting 
"Yes to Hafez... our leader forever." 
Hebcopters on Saturday dropped 
leaflets urging a “yes" vote to Assad, 
president since 1971. 

Interior Ministry officials said vot- 


Turkish protesters greet Bulgarian team 


ANKARA (Reuter). - Banner- 
waving demonstrators protested 
against alleged repression of ethnic 
Turks in Bulgaria as a Bulgarian 
team played in the women's Euro- 
pean volleyball championship here, 
eye-witnesses said. 

Police quickly ended the protest 
against the Akademik Sofia side on 


Saturday and arrested three or four 
young men. The team’s game against 
Dynamo Berlin of East Germany 
was not interrupted. 

Turkish press reports say ethnic 
Turks have been beaten and killed in 
an official programme in Bulgaria to 
make them drop their Moslem 
names for Bulgarian ones. 


LONDON (Reuter). - Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher's popularity 
is at its lowest ebb since before the 
1982 Faiklands war, according to 
an opinion poll published yesterday. 

On the eve of Thatcher's 10th 
anniversary as leader of the Con- 
servative Party, the results of a Mori 
poll in The Sunday Times show 51 
per cent of those polled thought she 
was “out of touch with ordinary 
people." 


Only 34 per cent thought she was' 
“good in a crisis," compared with 
per cent during the last general elecM ! 
tion campaign in 1983. 


Beersheba 
mourns the death of 


JOE MEYERHOFF 


A lover of Israel 

and a contributor to its development 

Eliahu Nawi 
Mayor 


The newspaper said a major cause 1 ■ 1 
of Thatcher's poor standing was her* ’* 
handling of economic problems --:* 
sterling's battering on the foreign-!!*! 
exchange markets, a recent 4,5 pdttf { 
cent rise in interest rates and record-^* 
unemployment. 


k 


We deeply regret to announce 
the death of ' 


CELIA SACHS 


For details of the funeral 

please call 02-71 9583 or 02-667623. 


American Jewish War Veterans 
extend most sincere condolences to 

MACEY KRONSBERG, 

chairman of the Jerusalem Committee, on the death of 
his brother, 


EDWARD KRONSBERG 


of Charleston, South Carolina. 


Israel Post 180 


The Weizman institute of Science and the 
staff of the Nuclear Physics Department 


express their condolences to 
Dr.DON HOCHMAN on the death of his 


Mother y 


We mourn the passing of our beloved 

MALCHA STEMMER y T 

Died on February 1 0, 1 985 — 19 Shvat 5745. 

Parlour for the H^Ham^uh^t c^netery^ *** Sanhedria Funeral 

Chouiem Stemmer 

G^Hc^^ BronStein 

Shivs at 1 8 Reh. and ’ 


Our beloved sister 

EDITH LEWY-HECHT 


Berkeley. California, formerly Breslau 
has passed away. 


Rudolf Rafael Lewy Haifa 
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Freed gang suspected of 
Mi Zion purse-snatching 


^ By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
• Jerusalem Post Reporter 

•^ gang of purse-snatching, car- 
robbing teenagers, who were recent- 
ly released from jail after serving 
terms of less than a vear, have 
apparently resumed their trade on 
flnd around Mt. Zion, victimizing 
Jews, Moslems. Christians and tour- 
police said yesterday. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that several educational institutions 
in the Mt. Zion area have estab- 
lished their own ‘'civil guard" patrols 
j with hopes of foiling the gang, which 
been snatching about one purse a 
. w eek since the beginning of January. 
Police sources say "the situation 
isn't as bad as it was a year ago when 
the gang was operating at full 
strength.” 

According to Jerusalem deputy 
commander Yosef Yehudai. a 
purse-snatching "epidemic" last 
spring was halted almost overnight 
in May with the arrest of four young 
men from Arab neighbourhoods in 
the eastern part of the city. 

But The Post has learned that at 
least two of those young men have 
been released from jail since the new 


year began, and there has since been 
a sharp, coincidental rise in the num- 
ber of incidents of purse-snatching 
and car robberies in the Mt. Zion 
area. 

Tourists or foreign language 
speaking residents have been the 
primary targets for the gang, which is 
also considered to be responsible for 
thefts from automobiles and vandal- 
ism against property on Mt. Zion. 
Victims have included Christian stu- 
dents at educational institutes on the 
mount, yeshiva students, and Mos- 
lems. 

Latam (special assignment detec- 
tives) units have been on the case for 
several weeks. The Posr was told. 

The Post has learned that police 
decoys have been used in the hope of 
catching the thieves red-handed, but 
so far to no avail. None of the victims 
has been able to provide any clues 
to the identity of the culprits. 

Meanwhile, two 14-year-old boys 
from Jerusalem's Katamon Tet 
neighbourhood were arrested 
yesterday after trying to snatch a bag 
from an elderly woman. Passersby 
grabbed the teenagers and held them 
until a patrol car arrived. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Fares increase 

BUS FARES are to increase tomor- 
row by an average of 24 per cent. 
This is the second stage of the gov- 
ernment's decision to raise fares by 
55 per cent, the first stage being 
implemented on January 2S. The 
lowest urban fare will now be IS 100 
and the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv trip will 
cost IS850 one way and IS1.500 
return. 

Illicit deals 

TEL AVIV police yesterday 
arrested a man who bought 5100 
from a tourist and confiscated the 
money. The man, who was detained 
in Rehov Hayarkon, was released on 
bail. 

, American Jewish Congress 

A PLURALISM CENTRE is to be 
established in Israel by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, which 
yesterday gave a news conference in 
Tel Aviv following its 10-day board 
meeting in Israel. 

The programme will be directed 
from the AJC's Jerusalem office and 
will attempt to foster tolerance 
among the country's different reli- 
gious and ethnic groups and among 
the different Jewish religious 
groups. 

Beit fieri degrees 

THE BEIT BERL teachers* training 
college will henceforth grant decrees 
in early childhood, elementary and 
special education. The government 
accepted the recommendation of the 
VTouncil for Higher Education to 
permit the college to give Bachelor 
of Education degrees in these sub- 
jects. The derision makes Beit Berl 
an accredited institution of higher 
education. 

Tour guides meet 

SIXTEEN COUNTRIES will be 
represented when some 250 tour 
guides meet in Jerusalem next week 
for the first International Confer- 
ence of Tour Guides. The head of 
the Israeli association, Yosef Grau, 
told a news conference in Tel Aviv 
yesterday that one of the aims is to 
set up an international association of 
g(^des from the free world. 

Conservative conference 

PRIME MINISTER Shimon Peres 
and Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg will be among the speakers at 
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Sailed as one of the most bril- 
liant war novels of all time, 
fHE GREAT MADNESS is an 
£ye- witness account of World 
War I. Author Hameiri was a 
logendary writer of pre- 
Independence Palestine who, 
fo describing his experiences 
in that war, created a master- 
piece that is compared to "All 
Quier on the Western Front," 
and is reminiscent of "Catch- 
22." THE GREAT MADNESS 
' $ a classic anti-war story, with 
a message of defiant faith in 
mankind.- Published by Or-Ron 
Eu Wishing House, softcover, 
*80 pages. PRICE: IS 5445. 

To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem 
Post. P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 
91000. 

Please send me THE GREAT 
MADNESS. I enclose a che- 
que for IS 5445 

JJAME... 

2VDDRESS 

f CITY * 

CODE 


■price valid until Feb. 28, 1S85. 


the annual conference of the World 
Council of Conservative Synagogues 
in Jerusalem. Peres will address the 
conference, attended by more than 
11)0 leaders from abroad, tomorrow 
night. 

The movement, which represents 
some 1.75 million members mostly 
in the U.S.. hopes to focus in the 
conference on the North African and 
Sephardi Jews and on the problems 
of absorbing Ethiopian immigrants. 

Bediiin social worker 

SALAH ERIATI of Tel Sheva. near 
Beersheba. yesterday was awarded 
the Louis D. Horowitz scholarship at 
the Hebrew University's Baerwald 
School of Social Work, the first 
Beduin to get the award. 

Due to graduate next year. Salah 
plans to be the Erst Beduin social 
community worker in the Negev. 

Accused of wife rape 

A HAIFA MAN was charged 
yesterday in the local district court 
with raping his wife, after beating 
and threatening her, and with 
attacking a policeman. The court is 
to consider his remand. 

The police charged that the 33- 
year-old man. who has refused his 
wife a divorce, came to the apart- 
ment where his wife was sleeping, 
beat her and raped her. After she 
complained to the police, the man 
forcibly resisted arrest, attacking the 
police who came to the flat. 

Unusual birth 

A JERUSALEM WOMAN suffer- 
ing from Afibrogenemia, which pre- 
vents blood clotting, might be the 
first case in history of such a patient 
giving birth to a healthy child. 

Simha Ben-David gave birth on 
Friday at Bikur Holim Hospital to a 
' 2.3 kilogram son. She spent nearly 
nine months in the hospital and 
received daily injections of Cryopre- 
cioitate. 


500 Nahariy a workers 
to strike today 

NAHARIY A (Itim). - Five hun- 
dred municipal workers here are to 
go out on strike this morning to 
protest against non-payment of their 
January salaries. 

All departments are to be struck, 
except water and sewage, which will 
operate on a Shabbat schedule. 

Some teachers whose salaries are 
paid by the municipality, and whose 
January pay is still to come, began 
their strike yesterday. 

The municipality's debts total 
some IS500 million. 
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Enjoy 5 nights at the 
super 3-star Windmill 
Hotel and pay for only 
four (including breakfast). 

Valid: 1.11.84- 28.2.85' 

‘Kosher restaurants 
'Sabbath elevator 
‘133 air conditioned rooms 
‘Walking distance to the centre 
of Jerusalem and the Old City 

Don’t wait. Book your 
winter vacation now at 
Jerusalem’s one of a kind 
hotel. 

Based c-n pebiiahed rate. 

3 Mendele St., Taibieh 
Jerusalem 92147, Israel 
Tel: 663111 Telex 26536 


New policy: 

The immigrant 
is always 
in the right’ 

By JUDY SIEGEL 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A new policy has been instituted 
by the Jewish Agency: absorption- 
centre directors are required to 
study the files of all immigrants be- 
fore they arrive in the country and 
immigrants are to be treated as if 
“the immigrant is always right." 

This was disclosed, yesterday by 
Jewish Agency aliya department 
chairman Haim Aharon, who told a 
press conference in Jerusalem that 
he had appointed four or five staffers 
to visit every absorption centre in the 
country and hear out employees and 
residents. 

Every centre will be encouraged 
to set up a residents' committee to 
represent immigrants before the 
staff and the department itself. 

Over 20.000 i mmi grants are now 
in absorption centres, according to 
Aharon. 

Aharon said he would ask Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Moda'i for an ex- 
emption from the proposed $200 
travel tax for immigrants. He added 
that such a high levy could work to 
decrease the number of immigrants 
from the West, and that he had 
received protests against the tax 
from Jews abroad. ' 

Aharon, a Herut activist, said he 
was concerned that initial enthu- 
siasm among Israelis for helping the 
Ethiopians would dissipate. But he 
praised settlements in Judea and 
Samaria for their willingness to 
absorb the Ethiopian Jews. Because 
of the requirements of U.S. law, 
American tax-exempt funds would 
nor be used for their initial absorp- 
tion in the West Bank, but, said 
Aharon, the government should feel 
free to refer the immigrants to settle- 
ments everywhere for their perma- 
nent accommodations. 

The department is looking into the 
establishment of an "Ethiopian vil- 
lage" in the Lachish region for some 
of the newcomers, he added. 

Meanwhile, there are some 1,000 
western families in absorption cen- 
tres, 263 of the families have .been 
there for two or more years. In- 
creased mortgages are being consi- 
dered for such immigrants so they 
can buy flats. Increased rental sub- 
sidy is also planned to help singles. 

Belgian politician dies 
during visit to Israel 

Georges Gramme, deputy presi- 
dent of the Belgian Senate, has died 
arte r sutrenng a neart artacK curing a 
visit here as a member of a Belgian 
parliamentary delegation. 

Gramme. 58, collapsed and died 
while the delegation were visiting 
Beersheba on Thursday. Word of his 
death was only released yesterday, 
after his family had been notified. 
(Itim) 

Grossman wants debate 
on VOA transmitter 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - MK Chaike Gross- 
man (Mapam) yesterday demanded 
that the Knesset hold an urgent 
debate on the government's decision 
to allow a Voice of America trans- 
mitter, which would beam program- 
mes to the Soviet Union, to be set up 
in Israel. 

Grossman said that Israel must 
not become involved in great power 
struggles. She added that if such a 
transmitter were allowed to operate 
here, it would hurt chances for in-’ 
creased emigration of Jews from the 
Soviet Union. 

B-GU scientist 
takes chair 
in irrigation studies 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - In the presence of 
his two Egyptian doctoral candidate 
students and Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahal, Dr. Dov Pasternak yester- 
day became the first incumbent of 
the Boyko Chair in Saline Water 
Irrigation at Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev. 

Pasternak is the Israeli coordina- 
tor and chief researcher for the 
Cooperative Arid Lands Agricultu- 
ral Research Programme involving 
Israel, Egypt and the U.S. The pro- 
ject is funded by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. 

Pasternak’s research in brackish 
and seawater irrigation has Led to 
new fanning methods in four Negev 
settlements, and is soon to be ex- 
tended to 14 more. Since 1981. he 
has run a large research farm near 
Ashkelon in which fodder is grown 
with seawater irrigation. 


NEWS ANALYSIS/Sarah Honig 

Histadrut pollpute twobigparties in 


TEL AVIV. - Both major parties contesting the 
Histadrut elections are haring problems with their 
partners. In the Likud. Herut will again face the 
Liberal problem when drawing up a slate of 
candidates, and the Alignment between Labour 
and Mapam is under strain because of the breakup 
of the Alignment in the Knesset. 

Labour sources told The Jerusalem Post yester- 
day that formallV' the Alignment with Mapam 
continues in the Histadrut. But the partnership is 
facing trouble. The sources said the continued 
existence of the Alignment is desirable for 
Labour, since it is seen as virtually guaranteeing 
the united list's continued absolute” majority in 
Histadrut institutions. But there are fears that 
Mapam may deprive Labour of just that majority. 

The suspicion in some Labour quarters is simi- 
lar to Herat's apprehensions regarding the Liber- 
als. Labour fears that after the Histadrut poll. 
Mapam will take away the mandates it won on the 
united list to form a small breakaway faction. Thus 
Labour might lose the majority which the Align- 
ment is seen as likely to win. 

But without the Alignment, there is fear in 
Labour that the party will not be able to prevent 
the Likud from mustering a third of the voter 
support. With a third of the vote the Likud then 
could have a blocking vote in Histadrut forums, 
preventing the adoption of decisions which re- 
quire a two-thirds majority. 


Thus there is beginning to be some talk in 
Labour about just how advisable it is to keep the 
Alignment alive in the Histadrut. while Mapam is 
independent in the Knesset. 

The Likud has its own internal problems. The 
Liberal workers faction and Herut have not seen 
eye to eye for a long time on the Histadrut front. 
While Herut is blue-collar oriented and came out 
strongly against the recent second phase of the 
economic package deal, the Liberals with their 
white-collar orientation enthusiastically espoused 
it. But these differences are only surface ripples of 
the turmoil below. 

As had been the case when the Knesset list of 
candidates was put together last summer. Herat 
maintains it is the chief vote-getter for the Likud, 
with the liberals getting a free ride. Herat sources 
tell The Post they will again seek to reduce Liberal 
representation on the joint list, claiming that the 
Liberals are there at Herat's expense i As was the 
case with the Knesset elections, the attempt to 
change the status quo on the Likud list is seen as 
likely to foment an uproar which the Likud can 
hardly afford. 

The Knesset elections are seen as repeating 
themselves in another manner. The Likud on the 
Histadrut front too is seen as likely to be troubled 
by a leadership battle. One candidate. Ya'acov 
Shamai of the Blue- White faction, has already 
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declared that he is in the race for the Likud s 
nomination. Shamai. who is due to enter the 
Knesset following the recent .death of Liberal MK 
Yitzhak Seyger, says he will run no matter wno 
else might throw his hat into the ring. He had 
declared previously that he would stand only if 
Deputy Prime Minister David Levy does not Tun. 

Shamai knows well that the Likud leadership is 
not-too keen on his candidacy- He is seen as too 
much of an unkown to put up a good fight against 
Labour's popular Yisraet Kessar. The Likud 
would prefer a well-known public figure, and 
earnest attempts are underway to persuade Levy 
to accept the party nomination for a third time. 

Another name suggested widely in Herat is 
Welfare Minister Moshe Katzav. but he has said 
that be is not interested. There has been some talk 
about Ariel Sharon leading the challenge to 
Kessar. but Sharon too. it is widely reported, has 
declined the nomination. The Sharon choice, it is 
noted, was never seriously considered in Herat. 

All these scenarios, however, are scoffed at in 
Herat, which fears that a lack of a powerful 
candidate against Kessar could for the first time 
cause the party to slip back in its Histadrut 
support. The matter is due to come up for the first 
serious deliberation at Thursday's Herut secretar- 
iat meeting, where efforts will be made to talk' 
Levy back into the Histadrut arena. 



Mapam’s new leader is Elazar Granot 


These twins were born to 17-year-old Miriam Negah, a recent arrival 
from Ethiopia. The boys are doing well at Laniado Hospital, Netanya. 

Nehamkin and Moda’i 
to tackle farm crisis 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Elazar Granot is 
Mapam's new secretary-general. He 
was elected yesterday to succeed 
outgoing secretary Victor Shemtov. 

Granot defeated Eljezer Ronnen, 
who was a candidate for a cabinet 
portfolio before Mapam quit - tho 
coalition. Granot garnered 281 votes 
at the -Mapam central committee 
yesterday, while Ronnen was sup- 
ported by 134 members. 

The Granot victory leaves all the 
major Mapam posts in the hands of 
kibbutzniks. Thus far Mapam had 
been careful to maintain a delicate 
balance between its urban and kib- 
butz components. Granot hails from 
Kibbutz Shoval, while Ronnen is a 
Jerusalemite. Shemtov was from 
Mapam's urban section. 

Shemtov explained to the central 
committee that he had decided to 
step down because of his age. He is 
70. This prompted Mapam’s elder 
statesman Meir Ya'axi to take the 
rostrum and retort: “I don't see why 
one's 70th birthday should be a pre- 
text for resignation. Such a young 



Elazar Granot 

man should still cany on." Ya'ari is 

88 . 

Granot pledged full cooperation 
with Mapam's urbanites and there is 
some talk in the party about asking 
Chaika Grossman to resign from her 
post of political secretary to make 
way for an urban Mapamnik. 

Granot said he would work for the 
establishment of “a leftist socialist- 
Zionist bloc." 


Mengele Svas president’s physician’ 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
- The cabinet yesterday named two 
ministers to propose ways of prop- 
ping up the tottering agricultural 
economy. 

Agriculture Minister Arye 
Nehamkin and Finance Minister Yit- 
zhak Moda'i are to meet to draft 
proposals for the cabinet to consid- 
er, it was decided after a two-hour 
discussion. 

Part of the discussion was taken up 
by Alignment and Likud ministers 
accusing each other's party of re- 
sponsibility for the crisis in farming. 

The squabble between the Likud 


and the Alignment ministers centred . 
' mainly on the question as to whether- , 
the farming economy began declin- 
ing beforerrl9». while -the Align- 
ment ran the government, or after 
1977. when the Likud took over. 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres said 
that during the corning five years the 
target should be to increase farm 
exports by $100m. yearly. 

Economic Planning Minister Gad 
Ya’acobi suggested among other 
things that farmers who export to 
European markets should be com- 
pensated for the discrepancy be- 
tween European currencies and the 
dollar, since most farm inputs are 
based on the dollar. 


Mabat full-length, although free lancers not back 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Television's Mabat newsreel was 
back to its normal format last night 
for the first time in nearly a week. 
The programme had been screened 
in shortened form, without newsreel 
material in protest against a shortage 
of manpower to prepare the mate- 
rial. 

The manpower shortage dates 
from December, when 120 freelance 
crewmen were dismissed after ap- 
plying sanctions to support a pay 
claim. Israel Broadcasting Director- 
General Uri Porat this week autho- 
rized taking back 30 of the freelan- 
cers and this satisfied the staffers. 


who agreed to return to the normal 
format. 

However, the National Union of 
Television Crews (NUTC), repre- 
senting the freelancers, has not yet 
authorized the 30 to return to work. ' 

The NUTC said last night that 
negotiations were in progress with 
the IB A. but this was denied by the 
authority's deputy-director, Ron 
Nahman. who said: “There is no- 
thing to negotiate. Our agreement 
with the NUTC expires in July and 
we expect them to honour their 
commitment.” 

Last night it was still not clear 
whether the 30 freelancers would 
return to work. 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA.- -.A report that Josef 
Mengele, the no torious 6 octbr ofthe 
Auschwitz concentration camp, was 
personal physician- tO'Che-prcsideAc 
of Paraguay has been received by the 
director of the Nazi War Crime 
Documentation Centre, Tuvia 
Friedman. 

A German linguistics teacher 
from Bremen wrote to Friedman 
saying that he had worked in the 
capital of Paraguay, Asuncion, from 
1979 to 1980 and his pupils included 

I Medical airlift to aid 
Ethiopian immigrants 

A huge load of hospital equip- 
ment, sent by Beit Shalom, a pro- 
Israel Ch ri stian organization, was 
airlifted to Israel on Saturday night. 

The equipment, in 10 big contain- 
ers, was a third of the cargo in the El 
A1 jumbo which flew it here from 
Amsterdam. 

The equipment was taken to Assaf 
Harofeh Hospital, Tzrifiri, where it 
is to be used by a special unit treating 
new immigrants from Ethiopia, 
many of whom suffer from illnesses 
resulting from malnutrition. 
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senior police officers. They told him. 
that Mengele was then engaged as 
personal, d^tpr, to 
StioesraefcV ,..v. * . v. ’.*• rj ".- f « 

He had also learned that-roany 
ex-Nazis were employed by the reg- 
ime and there was little chance of 
getting Mengele except through a 
commando operation like the one in 
which Adolf Eichmaun was cap- 
tured. 

Friedman said he will appeal to 
the pope to take op the matter with 
authorities in Paraguay. 

Voice of Hope donates 
computer to hospital 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - A modem computer 
has been donated by the Voice of 
Hope radio station to the Israel 
Defence Forces-sponsored hospital. 

. in Marjayoun, southern Lebanon. 

The founder of the station, 
George Otis, who lives in California, 
visited the hospital two weeks ago 
and heard from its director, Seren 
(Captain) Dr. Shlomo Ben-Haim 
that a computer was needed. It was 
presented yesterday to the IDFs 
liaison unit . 


Still no candidate to head Israel Television 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

With Israel Television director 
Tuvia Sa'ar due to wind up his job at 
the end of the month . there is still no 
successor in sight, and a special five- 
man committee is due to meet today 
to work out a new way of appointing 
a director. 

Among the formulas under discus- 
sion are the abolition of tenders for 
the job. which would then be de- 
cided by the Israel Broadcasting Au- 
thority management committee on 
the recommendation of IBA 
Director-General Uri Porat. or the 
rewording of the tender, dropping 
all references to academic qualifica- 
tions. 

It was the requirement of an 
academic degree which disqualified 



Dan Shilon. a former staffer 
favoured by Labour Party members 
of the IBA plenum. The other lead- 
ing candidate, Haim Yavin. is the 
first choice of Porat. 

A source close to IBA chairman 
Micha Yinon, who is also chairman 
of the five-man committee, told The 
Jerusalem Post that he did not expect 
a quick resolution of the problem. 
“It will lake two or three meetings to 
reach a consensus,” he said. 
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Th® World Zionist Organization — Information Department 

The Public is invited to a Symposium 
on 

"Soviet Jews: Life Experience and Emigration" 

Tburaday February ' X, 1985. 9 a.m .-4 p.m. 

Loct um, on- Room 5021 Be,t Maiersdorf, Mount Scopus. 

~ fSH ty* of Cuhura ,or «» Jewish Renaissance Movement in the 

— Explaining the Changing Rate of Jewish Emigration from the USSR 

— Olim from the USSR in Israel 1 

— Jews from the Soviet Union in the USA 

Round Table: Implications of Jewish Emigration ""Ei 
from the USSR — JSSH 
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Prat. Laura Harmon, University of 
Pennsylvania, will lecture on 

Contemporary Issues in 
Nursing Research and an 
Update on Campus Life 

Wed* Fob. 13, 1985 at Gpjn. 
Tamraabaian Lounge. Hidnuh, 
uoar-imm Be Harem 
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Weinberger reassures 
Nato on ‘Star Wars’ 


Dissidents under house arrest for S. Korean vote tomorrow 


MUNICH^ Reuter). - U.S. Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger said 
yesterday that President Ronald 
Reagan's “Star Wars" space defence 
plan would protect Western Europe 
as well as the U.S. and help to end 
the nuclear arms race. 

In a speech read on his behalf to a 
conference of 150 senior Nato fi- 
gures. he reaffirmed the U.S. com- 
mitment to the security of Western 
Europe, saying the Strategic De- 
fence Initiative (SDI) known as 
“Star Wars” meant no retreat into a 
“Fortress America.” 

Addressing European doubts ab- 
out the programme, he said the 
concept the U.S. was researching 
would be as effective against Soviet 
SS-20s and other medium-range nuc- 
lear missiles aimed at Western 
Europe as against long-range 
weapons aimed at the U.S. 

“America could not survive, not 
live, in a world in which Europe was 
overrun and conquered,” he said. 


Assistant Defence Secretary 
Richard Perle read the speech after 
bad weather postponed Weinber- 
ger’s flight from London and stop- 
ped him attending. The conference 
ended yesterday. 

British and French participants at 
the two-day meeting have expressed 
deep misgivings about the SDI prog- 
ramme. But West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl urged Nato allies in 
Europe to join the multi-billion- 
dollar research phase and share in 
expected technological spin-offs. 

The Soviet Union has warned that 
continued research into SDI could 
wreck aims control talks with the 
U.S. next month in Geneva on space 
weapons, strategic and medium- 
range nuclear missiles. 

Scores of police brandishing 
machineguns guarded the hotel site 
in downtown Munich and rigorously 
checked the bags and papers of all 
people coming and going. Nearby 
parking was banned. 


Airborne Soviet commandos 
hit Afghan resisters, civilians 


ISLAMABAD (Reuter). - Soviet 
helicopter-borne commandos have 
begun making lightning raids on vil- 
lages in eastern Afghanistan, hunt- 
ing down guerrilla commanders and 
killing or driving out civilians, 
according to resistance fighters and 
newly arrived refugees. 

Lip to 150 civilians are reported to 
have been killed in these raids in 
Nangarhar Province in the past three 
weeks, they say. More deaths may 
come as the helicopters push ahead 
with night sweeps further north in 
the Kunar Valley. 

In one of the most dramatic 
ambushes,, a rebel commander and 
three other guerrillas were gunned 
down by.' commandos who sur- 
rounded their village near the Pakis- 
tan border two weeks ago, the Hezb- 
I-Islami (Khalis) Party said. 

The new tactic, highly effective 
because the Afghan guerrillas are 


virtually without anti-aircraft 
weapons, fits into a pattern of esca- 
lating Soviet pressure on supply 
lines. 

Some raids appear to be in retalia- 
tion for rebel attacks on the growing 
number of Soviet forces in the area. 

Other swoops seem aimed at driv- 
ing out guerrillas so Soviet and 
Afghan army supply convoys can 
pass freely, rebels say. 

Refugees and rebel commanders 
interviewed by three different exile 
information centres in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, all spoke of being sur- 
prised by the sudden commando 
attacks. 

One eye-witness, Ghulam Rasul, 
35, said he watched from behind a 
tree outside his village on January 
30. as commandos began killing civi- 
lians. Guerrilla sources said more 
than three dozen died. 


Sri Lankan security minister 
foresees better ties with India 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). - Sri Lank- 
an Security Minister Lalith Athu- 
lathmudali said yesterday the speedy 
despatch of a Colombo-bound plane 
detained in India for 24 hours was a 
hopeful sign of better relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Athulathmudali was speaking be- 
fore leaving for Colombo after dis- 
cussing^hiS ^island's Tamil -dispute 
with Indian^ Prime’ Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi? “He” described the' talks' as 
“very important and very useful.” 

The plane, a DC-8 carrying arms 
and ammunition for Sri Lanka's 
security forces, flew to Colombo 
yesterday evening after being held 
overnight in the southern Indian 
town of Trivandrum. 


French brace for trouble in colony 


NOUMEA (Reuter). - French para- 
troopers took up positions around 
official buildings in New Caledonia 
yesterday following a threat by white 
settlers to ignore a night curfew in 
France^s troubled South Pacific 
territory. 

Some 140 troops were on guard at 
the residence of special French en- 

PACKAGES. - The Association of 
Americans and Canadians in Israel 
(AACI), Southern region, plans to 
distribute Purim packages to 
thousands of Ethiopian immigrants 
in the Negev. The mishloach manot 
will be carried out door-to-door by 
volunteers on March 7. Those who 
would like to help can contact the 
AACI in Beersheba at tel. 057- 
424266. 


voy Edgard Pisani. and police sealed 
off the area around the building. 

Pisani, sent by Paris to mediate 
between settlers and Melanesians 
demanding independence, ordered 
security tightened throughout the 
French territory after a leading set- 
tler politician Jacques Lafleur called 
for a general flouting of the curfew 
restrictions. 

Pisani said anyone breaking the 
curfew, imposed last month when 
the French parliament declared a 
state of emergency, would be 
arrested. 

Lafleur, head of the anti- 
independence RPCR party, urged 
settlers to ignore the curfew after 
militant Melanesians announced a 
return to tactics of economic disrup- 
tion. 


SEOUL. - Formal campaigning for 
South Korea's National Assembly 
elections ended yesterday amid 
mutual recriminations among the 
major parties and predictions that 
tomorrow's polls would provide a 
real, if limited, test for the govern- 
ment of President Chun Doo Hwa. 

Chun's ruling Democratic Justice 
Party is considered certain to retain 
its majority, but the New Korea 
Democratic Party recently formed 
under the auspices of two major 


dissident leaders now- under house 
arrest, could make inroads. 

Kim Dae Jung, who along with 
Kim Young Sam is' confined to his 
home and prohibited from enga gin g 
in political activities said that he 
expected his return to South Korea 
last Friday after two years of self- 
exile in the U.S. would give new life 
to the opposition. 

“J.think we can make a base that 
will be helpful in our push for demo- 
cracy.” said the former presidential 


candidate. 

Directiv at stake are 1S4 seats in 
the 276-member single-house 
assembly. The remaining 92 seats 
are distributed proportionally 
among parties, with the party win- 
ning the most seats in the direct 
balloting awarded 61 seats. 

More than 2.000 security men 
were on special duty around Kim 
Dae Jung's home in Seoul yesterday 
for a the third day in a row to prevent 
him leaving. 


Aides said Kim. a Christian, had 
been unable to go to church yester- 
day and invited a priest to his house 
for a private service. 

Three nuns and two priests were 
stopped from entering the house last 
night by police guarding the are3. 
witnesses said, bur later most of the 
delegation were let through for a 
religious service and dinner. Howev- 
er. police refused to allow a Korean 
priest to lead the worship. (AP. 
Reuter) 


‘Soviets using Cuba to turn 
Central America into satellite’ 


Mandela turns down offer 
of freedom from South Africa 


NEW YORK (AP). - A government 
white paper says the Soviet Union is 
using Cuba to try to turn Central 
America into a satellite of the east- 
ern bloc, according to The New York 
Times. 

Citing papers seized in Grenada, 
Defence Secretary’ Caspar Weinber- 
ger in the white paper's introduction 
quotes Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko as saying the re- 
gion is “a boiling cauldron" ripe for 
“revolutionary' expansionism.” The 
Times said yesterday. 

The paper had not been made 
public until The Times ob tain ed a 
copy from sources outside the gov- 
ernment, the newspaper said. Tt was 
prepared as pan of an effort to 
persuade Congress to approve the 
administration's new aid package for 
Central America, and will be printed 
and widely distributed soon, the 
newspaper said. 


The white paper contends the 
Soviet Union and Cuba are actively 
promoting communist revolution in 
every country of Central America 
except Costa Rica, and are promot- 
ing revolution in Colombia. The 
Times said. 

The white paper provides new 
details to support those claims but in 
most cases does not explain the 
source of the information. The 
Times said. An administration 
source told the newspaper the 
sources were uot named to protect 
intelligence sources and methods of 
operation. 

“At the moment," the white pap- 
er says. El Salvador. Guatemala. 
Honduras and Colombia “appear to 
be high on the Cuban priority list." 
according to The Times. Nicaragua, 
it says, is already a virtual Soviet 
satellite, a charge the Sandinista 
government has deoied. , 


SOWETO. South Africa (Reuter). - 
Jailed black nationalist leader Nel- 
son Mandela yesterday rejected a 
conditional offer of freedom from 
the South African government and 
set five counter demands for Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha to meet. 

Mandela, a leader of the banned 
African National Congress lANC). 
has been behind bars for over 20 
years. His response was delivered by 
his daughter. Zinzi. at a mass rally in 
the nation's largest black township 
of Soweto near Johannesburg. 

Zinzi. told about 5.000 blacks: 
“My father says I cannot and will not 
give any undertaking at a time when 
I and you the people are not free. 
Your freedom and mine cannot be 
separated." 

Botha said on January 31 that 
66-year-old Mandela and other 
ANC leaders could go free if they 
renounced violence in pursuit of the 


ANC’s goal of overthrowing white 
minority rule. 

Mandela said in his statement that 
he was surprised at the conditions set 
by Botha. “I am not a violent man?* 
Zinzi Mandela quoted him as saying. 

Mandela urged Botha to renounce 
violence, promise to dismantle apart- 
heid. lift the ban on the ANC. free 
political prisoners and guarantee 
free political activity. 

"Mv father says "I am a member of 
the African National Congress. I 
have always been a member of the 
African National Congress and I will 
remain a member... until I die'." 
Zinzi said. 

Mandela's statement added: “I 
cherish my own freedom dearly but I 
care even more for your freedom 
(from apartheid). I cannot sell the 
birthright of my people nor am I 
prepared to sell the birthright of my 
people to be free." 


Ethiopia probes fate of 
missing funds from West 


Two West Germans arrested 
in Springer heir kidnapping 


Athulathmudali said he did not 
know the exact details of the inci- 
dent, but he had asked for the plane 
to be released and it had quickly 
been given clearance. 

‘ “I hope and I trust this is an 
example of how relations are going 
to be managed.” he said. 

A Sri-Lankan Defence Ministry j 
officialrib^Colombo-said the plane- 
carried mainly ammunition to com- 
bar^paratist'Tdiml guerrillas inthe r | 
north and east of the island. 

Relations between the two coun- 
tries have been strained by Col- 
ombo's charge, repeatedly denied by 
India, that Sri Lankan Tamil separ- 
atists are trained in the southern 
Indian state of Tamil Nadu. 


ADDIS ABABA, (Reuter). The 
Ethiopian government is investigat- 
ing why substantial amounts of cash 
raised in Europe and North America 
for drought relief are not reaching 
the country. Foreign Minister Goshu 
Wolde, said here yesterday 
He said that while aid like grain, 
clothing and equipment was being 
delivered in generous amounts, the 
cash trickling in did not tally with the 
reports of funds raised in the West. 

“It seems Ethiopia is over- 
whelmed by a huge inflow of cash: 
not so. only a little money is trick- 
ling in... compared to (the reports 
of) the spontaneous and continuous 
flow of donations (from the West),” 
he said. 


“The money is simply not here in 
sufficient quantities to come to the 
aid of the Ethiopian people." he 
said was blighting the lives of five 
million of his countrymen. 

Ethiopia’s leader Mengistu Haile 
Mariam announced on radio and 
television Saturday night a national 
plan to fight the drought which he 
said was blighting the lives of five 
million of his countrymen. 

It included a ban on imports of 
luxury goods, including cars and tex- 
tiles, a tightening of fuel rationing 
laws, donations" from Ethiopians 
who had jobs, and a chanelling of 
export earnings towards famine re- 
lief. 


French Communists re-elect Marchais 


PARIS (Reuter). - The French 
Communist Party yesterday re- 
elected Georges Marchais ! as.' 
secretary-general, despite the par- 
,ty*s electoral decline and calls by 
dissidents for reform. 

Marchais, 64. was elected to a fifth 
three-year term as party leader at the 
end of the five-day 25th congress, 
during which party leaders resisted 
demands for reform. 

Party spokesman Pierre Juquin, 
who earlier this week made a plea for 

JAL to fly non-stop 
over Soviet Union 

MOSCOW (Reuter). - Japan Air 
Lines (JAL) are to begin direct 
flights across Siberia from Tokyo to 
Europe in April 1986. the first airline 
to operate a regular non-stop service 
across the Soviet Union. Japanese 
sources said yesterday. 

The new service, under the terms 
of a three-year bilateral overflight 
agreement signed on Saturday, will 
cut approximately two and a half 
hours off the present 14-hour flight 
time between Japan and western 
Europe with a stopover in Moscow. 

The Scandinavian airline SAS also 
operates- regular flights to Tokyo 
across Siberia, but with a stopover in 
Moscow. 


changes in the party's strategy and 
internal structures, lost his seat in 
the ..22-raembef 'decision-making^ 
Politburo. But he' was re-elected to" 
the 137-strong Central Committee 
together with two other dissidents. 
Felix Damette and former minister 
Marcel Rigout. 

There was growing evidence of 
dissension within Communist ranks 
when 65 of the 1.707 delegates on 
Saturday abstained on a vote to 
approve its next three-year plat- 
form. 


CHUR. Switzerland (Reuter). - 
Swiss police said yesterday that two 
West Germans had been arrested in 
connection with the abduction last 
month of Sven Axel Springer, the 
grandson of prominent West Ger- 
man publisher Axel Springer. 

They said the two were former 
pupils of the Lyceum Alpinum in 
Zuoz, near Chur, the exclusive 
boarding school from which Sprin- 
ger disappeared on January 21 . 

A ransom of DM15 million ($5m) 
had been demanded for Springer's 
freedom, but he was released at 
Zurich airport after three days cap- 
tivity before any money had been 
paid. 

The two men - one was arrested in 
Munich on Friday and the other in 
Zurich on Saturday - had admitted 
kidnapping Springer, a police state- 


ment said. 

The arrest in Munich came after 
one of the kidnappers had sought 
DM1 10.000 (S35.000) from the fami- 
ly because he said he had helped 
Springer escape. 

He had arranged to collect the 
money in a suitcase hidden behind a 
dustbin in Munich and was arrested 
once he had picked up the cash, the 
police statement said. 

Police said that after Springer's 
release, a man speaking mostly En- 
glish had telephoned repeatedly to 
Springer's relatives saying he wanted 
money he had been promised for 
securing the young man’s freedom. 

Springer. 19, had told police that 
one of his- abductors had suddenly 
turned liberator and handed him a 
gun. offering to help him escape in 
return for the money. 


Spaniaixls in uproar after_ .; ; 
Hassan lays claim to enclaves 


Mubarak and Kaunda 
confer on 
African problems 

CAIRO (Reuter). - The presidents 
of Egypt and Zambia. Hosni Mubar- 
ak and Kenneth Kaunda. agreed 
yesterday on the need for a "joint 
strategy to confront South Africa. 

The two leaders had a three-hour 
meeting after which Egypt's Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs But- 
ros .Gbali later said they share the 
same views on Namibia (South West 
Africa) and the Western Sahara. 

“They discussed the need to end 
colonialism in Namibia and tyow to 
bolster the African front in order to 
forge a common strategy to confront 
the danger of South Africa.” Ghali 
said. 


MADRID (Reuter). - Spain’s state- 
controlled television (TVE) cut an 
interview with King HasSan of 
Morocco after a. preview including 
remarks on his country’s sovereignty 
claims over two Spanish enclaves 
provoked a nationalist outciy. 

Saturday night's news programme 
omitted Hassan 's statement that 
Morocco will claim the North Afri- 
can enclaves of Ceuta and MelilJa if 
Spain recovers the British colony of 
Gibraltar across the straits. 

In the segment shown on Friday, 
the monarch also said the Soviet 
Union would not accept controI'of 
the strategic western entrance to the 
Mediterranean by a single member 
of Nato. 


The preview sparked a storm of 
protest by the enclaves' nationalist 
groups. Melilla Senator Miguel Rol- 
dan. of the ruling Socialist Party, 
filed a suit against TVE news direc- 
tor Enric So pen a. accusing him of 
violating the constitution. 

There was no comment from the 
government, and veteran Commun- 
ist leader Santiago Carrillo said 
Morocco has the same right to the 
two cities that Spain has to Gibral- 
tar. 

TVE news executive Ramon Col- 
oro told reporters Saturday night 
that the king's remarks would not be 
repeated because they had already 
been shown and said the move was 
not due to pressure. 


Newleader chosen by Lisbon gov’t partner 


LISBON (Reuter). - Portugal’s So- 
cial Democratic Party appointed a 
new leader yesterday after a 
marathon all-night meeting by its 
national council to resolve feuding 
by rival factions which had 
threatened to split the party. 

The council’s choice was Rui 
Machete, currently justice minister 


in Portugal’s Sodaiist-Sodal Demo- 
cratic coalition government. 

Machete was expected eventually 
to take over the position of deputy 
prime minister in the’ government, 
replacing Carlos Mota Pinto who 
resigned as Social Democratic leader 
last Tuesday after criticism bv party 
rebels. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

S.15 School Broadcasts 15.00 No Secrets 
15.20 Pinacchio (part 19) 16.00 Waiting for 
Codoc by Samuel Beckett 17.00 A New 
Evening - live magazine 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Between Us - children’s magazine 

18.00 Different Strokes: The Honorable 
Arnold J. Jackson 

ARAB1C-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Programme Trailer 

18.35 Sport 

11.30 Non 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 
20.02 Love Boat 

20.50 Beauty Spot- tips for hikes and trips 

21 .00 M3bai Newsreel 

2 1 . 30 Talk by Buma Sfuvu 

21.35 Tom. Dick and Harriet - British 
comedy series: Get Out and Get Under 
22.1X1 This Is the Time 

22.50 Bergerac. BBC detective series, star- 
ring John Nettle-:. Ccetlc Paoii and Ter- 
ence Alexander: Last Chance for a Loser 
23.45 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17.30 Cartoons is.00 French Hour 19.00 
News m French 11.30 News in Hebrew 

20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Maggie 
Briggs 21.00 Health Beat 22.00 News m 
English 22.15 The Yellow Rose 
MIDDLE EAST TV <Fmn T. A. north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00 7«l 
Club 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.30 Fantastic Four 17.00 Popeyc 
17.30 Super Book 18.00 Bonanza 19.00 
High Chaparral 20.00 Another Life 20 JO 
News 21.00 Happy Daw 21.30 Monday- 
Night Football 23 JO 7Wi Cluh 24.00 News 
Update 00.30 Eventide 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 
6.0b Morning Tunes * 

7.07 Boyce: Concerto Grosso: Corelli: 
Sonata No. 5. for Violin and Organ 
7. 3U Mozart: Piano Concerto No.2a. 
K.46S (Rudolf Scrkin, London. Abbado): 
Haydn: Quartet. Op.67. No.4 (Orlando): 


Brahms: Haydn Variations (Chicago. Sol- 
til: Berlioz: Harold in Italy (Zukcmun. 
Paris. Barenboim) 

1.30 Grofe: Mississippi Suite: Claude 
Bottling: Suite for Viohn and Jazz Piano 
fZukcrman. Bobling); Martinu: Sinfonicl- 
ta: Suk: Violin Fantasy. Op.24: Sibelius: 
Symphony No. 1 ( Ormandy i 

1 2. CO Wiikcs: Madrigals:' Purcell: Choir 
Soug: Beethoven; Adagio, Mozart: 
Minuet and Giguc I arranged by Reditmau 
for Wind Quintet): Beethoven: Andanrino 
(2 Mandolines): Bold: Sonatina for Winds 
(Eastman); Ysaye: Dream of a child 
(Zukemum. Ncikrugl: Brahms: Ballad. 
Op. 10. No.2 1 Gregory Haimovsky): 
Ysaye: Sonara No. 3 for Violin Solo 
(Robert Davidovich) 

1 3.05 Musical Greetings 

1 5.00 Originals of religious music 

15.30 Pizzicato - Youth Programme 
16.3(1 The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra. Yuri Aharouovitch conducting: with 
Michael Boguslavsky, piano - Weber- 
Wcingartncr: Invitation to the Dance; Pro- 
kofiev; Piano Concerto No.2; FrancL 
Symphony 

1S.0U Musica Viva - Kronos Quartet from 
San Francisco - Philipp Glass; Changes for 
String Quartet: John Cage; Thirty Pieces 
for String Quartet; Icrrv Riley: Ca denza 
on the Night Plain 

19.05 Benda: Sinfonia: Paganini: Violin 
Concerto No.2 (Accardo. Dutoitl; Men- 
delssohn: 4 Movements for String Ouartet . 
Op.81 (Gabrieli); Brahms: 4 Songs for 
Voice Ouartet and Piano: Wolf: Sdjje from 
El Corregidor 

23.30 Opening Concert of the Dresden 
Festival. 1134 - Siegfried Koehler: To 
Peace: Dvorak: Te Deum; Reger: Psalm 

23.00 Jazz until Midnight 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Morning Concert (from Voice of 
Music) 

9.30 Encounter - live family magazine 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
1 1 . 10 School Broadcasts 

11 .30 Education for all 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in English 

13. 30 News m French 

14.06 Children's programmes 


15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religion Programme 
17.12 Jewish Ideas 

17.20 Everyman's University 
18.10 Hebrew songs 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 


Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6-53 Green Light - drivers' comer 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.il5 House Call - with Rivka Michaeli 

10.10 All Shades of the Network - morning 
magazine 

12. 10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, music 
14.06 Mactersof Interest - with Gobi Garit 

15.05 Magic Moments - favourite old songs 

16. 10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

17.30 Of Men and Figures. 

18-06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 

19.30 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 

23.05 Treasure Hunt 


Army 

6. 10 Morning Sounds 
6.30 University on the Air 
7.07 “707” - with Alex Anski 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now -with Shmuel Nefaushtan 

11.05 Israeli Winter- with Eli Yisraeli 
L3.l5Two Hours 

15.05 Whafs Doing -with ErttTal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Army and Defence Magazine 

19.05 Music Today- music magazine 

20.05 Golden Oldies Hit Parade 
21 .00 Mabel - TV' Newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23. 05-All the World is a Stage 
00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat 


MUSTS ON 

Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS2898 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs IS57,9dO per line, including 
VAT, per month. 

Jerusalem 


MUSEUMS 

land Museum Exhibitions: Lea Nikei. Paint- 
ings 1950-1984. Citv Coins of Erclz Yisracl arid 
the Dccapolis in the Roman Period. African 
An. Vanished World: Roman Vishniac, 
photographs t until 1.3): Permanent Exhibition 
of Miniature Rooms. Meet the Israeli Artist, 
for children. Photography for Children iPaley 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). Eliahu 
Gat. landscape paintings. Permanent coilcc- 
lion of Judaica. An and Archaeology. Rock- 
efeller Museum: Egypt - the other side of the 
River - funerarv objects. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 

Eden: The Professionals arc ComingrEdison: 
Terminators: Kflr. Karate Kid 4. 6.45. 9: 
Mhchdl: No Time for Tears 7. 9: OrgiL 
Forbidden Love In Brazil: Orion: Big Chill: 
Oram Gremlins 4. 6.45. 9: Ron: The Herd: 
Serna dar: Peeping Toms 7.15. 9.15: Cinema 
One: Dr. Zhivago 4. 8.45: War and Peace 7; 
Bril Apron: The Black Stallion 3.30: Noa at 
seventeen 5.15: Trouble in Paradise 7.00: To 
1c or Not to Be 9.00: Israel Museum: The 
Gentleman and the Tramp 3.30: Cinemathe- 
que: Woyzcck 7; Gchcimnissc Einer Seele 7; 
Lc Crime de Monsieur Lange 9: River of No 
Return 9.30. 


TEL AVIV 4 JO. 7.15. 9 JO 

Allen by: The Professionals are Coming: Ben- 

Yeboda: Thief of Hearts: Chen I: Gremlins 


Visiting hours: Main Museum: 10-5. 11: 
Guided tour in English. 3: Special tour (in 
English) of Archaeology galleries. 3.30: Award 
ceremony, winners of Daniel Gelmond Scho- 
larship. 3.30: Children's film. “The Gentleman 
and the Tramp". 6.30: Lecture. “Leonardo as a 
Painter of Landscapes and Portraits.'' with Dr. 
Avigdor Poseq. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

HAD ASS AH - Guided tour of ail installations 

* Hourly tours at KJryat Hadassab and Hadas- 

sah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 

02-4)6333.02-446271 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Fun her details: 
Tel. 02-852819. 

AMIT WOMEN (formerly American Mlzradri 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-69*»222. 


4.40. 7.20. 9.40: Chen 2: Reuben Reuben 4.45. 
7.20. 9.40; Chen 3: Having it All 4.30. 7.20. 
9.35: Chen 4: Splash 10.30. 1.30. 4.40. 7.25; 
Chen 5: Tightrope 1030. 1.30. 4.40. 7.20. 9.40: 
Cinema One: Missing in Action: Cinema Two: 
Hair 4.15. 7.15. 9 30; Dried: Bachelor Party 
7. 15. 930; Drive-In: Woman in Red 7. 15, 9.30; 
Sex film. 12 midnight: Esther: Careful He 
Might Hear You: Gab Once Upon a Time in 
America 4. 8: Gordon: Comfort and Joy 5. 
7.30. 9.30: Hod: Teachers; Lev I: Beyond the 
Walls 1.45. 4.45. 7.15. 930: Lev IL Duly Free 
Marriage 1.45, 5. 7.30. 9.40: Limon Purple 
Rain: Maxim: 1984; MograH: Little Drummer 
Girl 430. 730. 9.50: Orty; Top Secret: Paris: 
Panic in the Park 4.30. 7.30. 930; Peer 
J Dye uses Piques: Shahaft Love in Germany: 
Studio: Hit 5, 7. 15,9 JO: Tamuz: Kovaani^qaisi 
7.30. 9.30: Tchdet: Carmen 3.30. 6.30. 9.30; 
Tel Ariv: Terminators 7.15. 9.30: Casablanca. 
TUC. 2.30; Tet Aviv Museum: Lrw Santos 
Innecntes 4.30. 7.30. 9.30: The Israel Experi- 
ence: Monty Python's The Meaning of Life 
10.45: Zafou Revolt of Job. 

HAIFA 4. 6.45. 9 

Amphitheatre: The Sting If; Arman: Little 
Drummer Girl 4. 6.30. 9: Atzmon: Terminators 


Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tri Aviv Museum Exhibitions: Silcnucapcs 
Paul Caponigro. photographs Zaritskv. a Re- 
trospective. Visiting Hours. Tri Aviv Museum; 
Sun.-Thur. 10-2: 5-9. Fri. closed. Sat. 1 1-2- 
7-10. Helena Rubinstein Pavilion: Sun.-Thur 
10-1:5-7. Fri. dosed. SaL 1 1-2. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
AMIT WOMEN (formerly American hflzrachj 
Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel Ariv. Tel 
22U 187, 233154. 

WKO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem. 226U60: Haifa, 89537. 

PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Reservations: Tel Aviv. 210791. 


Haifa 

Whafs On In Haifa, dial 04-440840. 


4. 7. 9: Beil Abba Kbonsfay: Indiana Jones and 
the Temple of Doom 9; Chen: Gremlins: 
f.™ 1 ™ LultaraJ Centre: La Batafllc d'Algcr 
Mtm. 9.30: Moriah: Atalia 5; Woman in Reel 7: 
Broadway Danny Rose 9: Orali: Jigsaw Man; 
Orly: Duty Free Marriage 5, 7: 9.15: Ften 
Carme n 6. 9: Ron: Norman Is That You?: 
Shayit: Another Time Another Place 7. 9 

RAMATCAN 

Anson: Little Drummer Girl 7.15. 9.30: Her- 

n 5?“® 4J0: UJR LaTraviata 7.15. 

9.30: (fast: Gremlins 4J0. 7.15. 930: Ordea: 
9 Ram * t Gaa; Woman in Red 

/ . 1j, 

HERZUYA 

David: Electric Dreams 430. 7.13. 9.30: Wed 
7.15. 9.30: Hecbab Teachers 4.30, 7.15 Q tq- 
Tlferet: Greystokc 7. 9.15 ". ' 

HOLON 

Mjgdal: The Professionals arc Coming 7.15 
9..9J; Savoy: Broadway Danny Rose 4.30. 1. 15' 

BAT YAM 

Atznmut: Brcakdancc II. 430, 7. IS. 9.30 



Bransky’s 
near miss at 
world title 

By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Israel's Cecil Branskv 
failed narrowly to bring home »he 
first ever world title in a ball spon 
when he was defeated last night by 
the UK champion Terry Sullivan 
21-lS in a tremendous final of the 
world indoor bowls championship in 
Glaseow. Scotland. . 

The two outsiders who had T 
reached the final from amenta the 16 
top bowlers in the game he'd a 
nation-wide British TV audience 
spellbound as the live relay of ineir 
match spotlighted a dramatic ding- 

dons tussle. . 

Branskv started well, sparking off 
to a 5-0 lead. The Welshman settled 
down, however, pulled back and the 
two p la vers leap-frogged each other 
all the way up to the peel at 1 1 shots 
apiece. 

Then Sullivan streamed ahead as 
he picked up a full house four. 

Branskv again demonstrated his 
courage, gradually whittling .“wav 
Sullivan’s 'lead until they peeled 
again at 1S-18. The brinkmanship • 
which has stood him in good stead 
throughout the tournament finally 
deserted the Israeli, however, on the 
final end when Sulli\an scored a 
three to clinch his victory . 

Glickstein, Perkis 
both go out 

Post Sports Staff 

Both Israelis Shlomo Glickstein 
and Shahar Perkis ha\ e been knock- 
ed out of the prestigious Lipton 
international tennis tournament in 
Florida. Glickstein going out in the 
third round and Perkis losing in the 
second. 

Glickstein ended an extremely 
lean run with two fine victories - the 
second coming over the useful Peru- 
vian player Pablo Arruva (V-4. 4-6. 

6- 4. But’ then he had his return to ^ 
form curtailed when he met up with 
the talented Swede Anders Jarryd. 
the fourth seed. Jarryd romped 
home 6-1. 0-1 to advance to the 
fourth round. 

Perkis faltered at an earlier hurdle 
going down only after a titantic bat- 
tle with the American Matt Mitchell 
who won 5-7. 7-5. 7-6 ( 10-8). Mitch- 
ell, ranked 53 in the world compared 
to Perkis' 65. is becoming something 
of a bogeyman for the Israeli. He 
beat him in a four set battle - that 
Unbended with.a tiebreaker - in the 
second- round of the Australian 
| “Opentin December. 

Three of the biggesl names in 
tennis - Martina Navratilova. Chris 
Evert Lloyd and Ivan Lendl - all 
kept up their winning ways in style in • • 
the SlSra. championships, as did ■ - 
three of the youngest players in the 
tennis toumamem. 

Posting third-round victories in 
the 128-player women's singles were 
13-year-old Mary' Joe Fernandez of 
the LLS.. 14-year-old Gabriela Saba- 
tini of Argentina and 15-vear-old 
Steffi Graf of West Germany. Fer- 
nandez upset llth-seeded Bonnie 
Gadusek 7-6. 7-6. while Graf stop- 
ped France ’5 Catherine Tanvier 6-3. 

7- 5 and Sabatini eliminated Kim 
Shaefer 6-3, 6-1. 

“It's the best win I've had and the farthest 
I’ve got in a tounuuneor." said (be precocious 
American after her 7-6, 7-6 win in her fourth ■ 
professional event. Fernandez who took Ihef!* 

U3. girl’s 12-year-old title three years ago when 
she was 10 added: “Three wins don't change my 
plans. I'm staying amateur became school is 
more important." 

Navratilova and Lendl, top seeds in the 
women's and men’s fields, respectively, honed 
their games as they powered their way into the 
fourth round. Navratilova took Just 45 minutes 
to eclipse Catherine Suire of France 6-1 . 6-2 and 
Lendl stroked his way past Victor Peed of 
Paraguay 6-2. 6-4. Uyod, ranked second in the 
world behind Navratilova, kept pace with her 
archrival by defeating Alycia Moulton 63. 6-2. 

^ Seeds that did go out as warm sunshine 
□tend in to bathe Uie courts in contrast to the 
blustery conditions at the end of last week 
tadnded sixth seeded Johan Krtek beaten by 
Sammy GinmmaJva and Sweden’s Jnaldm Nys- 
trom who was put out by American Marc Fhiri 
Among those who did advance to the fourth 
round were Tomas Smid (lit. Stefan Edberg 
(13). Yannick Noah i9i among the men. aad 
Wendy Turnbull i3) Hau MandUkota (7), 

Kathy Jordan (9). Carling Bassett (10). Barbara C' ! 

ratter (12) and Caierina Lindquist r 15) among 
the women. 

Windieshomein 

thrilling finish 

MELBOURNE (Reuter). ■- Gus 
Irogie emerged from the shadows of 
ms more illustrious team-mates to 
guide the West Indies to a nail-biting 
four-wcket win over Australia in the 
second world series cricket cup final 
here yesterday. 

The West Indies, who had been on 
the brink of defeat at one stage, 
finally levelled the best-of-th/ee 
senesat 1-1 when, needing seven ' 

nins from the final over, Jeff Dujon 
hammered two boundaries. 

But it wa« the diminutive Logie .-"J 
th i Windles he ™ with a r* 

knock of 60 after the tourists - 
had slumped to 179 tor five with just • ! 

sfraliaT ^ maitun S m reply to Au- . 
strahas 50-over total of 271 for 

bowli™ ins P ired Piece of 

ls ‘y ear- ol<3 paceman- 
Wasim Akram ha(J New H 2ealand 

thp ^ * or f° ur at tea on 

tbesecond 1 day of lhe thinj an<j final 

JSJSU* 1 Pakistan - Bu < the Kiwis . 

som ® wha t to end the^day 
S re P!y to the tourists’ 274 A 
1_0 ew ^ ea * an ti lead the series- 

^ (Qasiin Omar 96.J*sed . ' 
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President Reagan delivering his State of the Union Message. 


Tha New York Times /Paul Hatefroa 


High 

Hopes 

Reagan Has 
Opponents 
Playing By 
His Rules 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


Washington 

P RESIDENT REAGAN paused a few minutes in 
the chambers of the Speaker of the House last 
Wednesday night before making his State of the 
Union Address. Typically, he passed the time 
not In solitary reflection but swapping jokes and stories 
with Congressional leaders, downing a glass of Perrier to 
wet his throat. Others found him in an easy, genial mood. 
That infectious buoyancy soon gave a lift to his perform- 
ance before the television cameras, and bolstered his 
confident promise of “a second American Revolution.” 

In a classic bit of political theater, the President laid 
claim to having changed the nation's assumptions about 
government — “forever I hope.” 

Indeed, despite the Republican squabbling over just 
how much to cut from the Pentagon budget, the underly- 
ing reality is that Reagan politics have transformed the 
political debate and the nation’s agenda. Mainstream 
Democrats are talking the President's game. 

Virtually no one proposes new programs or expand- 
ing government. Democrats like Senator Bill Bradley of 
New Jersey and Representative Thomas S. Foley of 
Washington state, who is the House whip, suggest Mr. 
Reagan is actually less bent on cutting deficits than on 
shrinking the size of government and Is using the huge 
deficits as leverage to force Democrats into retreat. 

The most stunning evidence of success and the most 
startling shift came last week from House Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neill Jr., a perennial defender of Federal 
programs since the New Deal. 

Although he sniped at the President for not levelling 
with the public on deficits, the Speaker agreed “that 
there are many areas where the Federal Government 
can save money without hurting the needy.” 

In private,, he groused about mayors and governors 
who lobby for continued Federal 'aid whUe'curting their " 

billions fror^revenue shafiriglmd grants Global govern- 
ments for community development and urban projects. 


He has told fellow Democrats they must shed the image 
of being “knee-jerk defenders of spending” and “weak on 
defense.” 

What’s more. Democrats seem to be learning from 
Mr. Reagan the political cost of being too identified with 
Washington, and they are out to change that. “The notion 
that we’re the Washington party is killing us,” said 
Christopher Matthews, the 'Speaker’s spokesman. 
“We’re portrayed somehow as the government party 
even though we haven't had the White House for most of 
the past 20 years.” 

To cast themselves more visibly as a party of the 
people, tbe-Democratioled House Budget . Committee 
wilT travef to" s&cities for public hearings , Likewise, r the 
DemocratsJi^ed^heir 30-minute televised response to, the 
State of the Union Address "to show themselves listening 
to disgruntled voters and promising to make changes. 


On foreign policy, Mr. Reagan’s message had less 
Immediate impact in moving Congress to revive aid to 
the Nicaraguan rebels or to keep alive the MX missile. 
But Speaker O’Neill is talking about making sure Amer- 
ican arms negotiators bargain from strength. 

The Reagan vision of future security based on strate- 
gic defense has begun to alter the terms of the nuclear de- 
bate. Former Defense Secretary James JR. Schlesingar 
last week dismissed the notion of an impenetrable “as- 
trodome” defense for American cities as impossible to 
achieve. Nonetheless, the Reagan vision has revived an 
idea shelved a decade ago: a defense for American mis- 
.. sile fields tp blunt the threat of a Soviet first strike. That . 
may persuademanyDemocrats as well -as Republicans ; 
to finance, the research the President wants. 

For RepublicrifaS , ' fob, thd State of the Union 'Address 
was a telltale moment. For the optimistic mood Presi- 


dent Reagan conveyed, the bullish themes he set out, the 
policy emphasis he chose foreshadowed much about the 
Reagan Presidency in its second term. Mr. Reagan fin- 
ished Ids election campaign last year without a clear 
agenda, and he has been caught ever since in an internal 
struggle over political priorities, and more broadly, over 
the soul of the Republican Party. 

Traditional, pragmatic Republicans like Senator 
Bob Dole of Kansas, the new Senate majority leader, and 
David A. Stockman, the President’s budget director, 
have urged Mr. Reagan to concentrate first and foremost 
on the austerity economics of heavy budget-cutting, and 
to defer other*. Initiatives. 

But. tfce Young Turk group, led by Representatives 

Jack Kemp of upstate New York and Newt Gingrich of 
1 Georgia, have warned that such a “bad news” strategy- 
clashed with the “good news” campaign that won Mr. 
Reagan a landslide. As fervent supply-side Ideologues, 
they proclaim growth as the best cure for deficits and 
populist tax revision as the best issue for building a long- 
term Republican majority. 

The President chose sides in his State of the Union 
Address. His Budget Message on Monday, with Its call 
for $47.5 billion in cuts In projected spending, echoed the 
pragmatists. But on Wednesday, his glowing vision of an 
America "poised for greatness” and his emphasis an 
change of the income tax system came down solidly on 
the side of New Right growth-economics. Glossing over 
pain in the farm sector, Mr. Reagan celebrated “the 
American miracle” of economic recovery. 

“The best way to reduce deficits is through economic 
growth,” the President declared, ignoring the conflict 
with his Budget Message, which had projected a $144 bil- 
lion deficit in 1988, even assuming solid growth and large 
cuts this year. 

More fundamentally, the President cast himself as a 
futurist He limned the dazzling dream of a new high-tech 
revolution powered by super-computers, lasers and the 
pure efficiency of industry operating in the zero gravity 
of manned space stations. 

His most expansive promise was “a second Amer- 
ican Revolution of hope and opportunity; a revolution 
carrying us to new heights of progress by pushing back 
frontiers of knowledge and space.” Overriding the cau- 
tious estimate of Senator Dole that tax reform could not 
be completed this year, he gave the go-ahead for talks 
with the Democrats on a bipartisan package. He touted 
other pet New Right initiatives like enterprise zones, 
health-care vouchers, and constitutional amendments 
against abortion and for voluntary school prayer. 

In the audience, Senator Dole seemed to be listening 
painfully. Afterward he acknowledged being disap- 
pointed that the President had not pressed hard on the 
deficit issue. Mr. Kemp was ebullient. 

"That wasn’t Old Guard, pro-business Republican- 
ism,” he trumpeted. “It was a more populist, growth-ori- 
ented Republicanism. It seeks policy changes that en- 
courage expansion even in depressed areas of the coun- 
try.” In political terms, Mr. Kemp saw the President 
stealing the potent, popular Democratic strategy pat- 
ented in I960 by John F. Kennedy — get America moving 
again. 
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Major News 


In Summary 


Polish Priest’s 
Killers Get 
Prison Terms 

A stunning chapter in the annals of 
Communist justice came to an end lost 
week when four members of the Polish se- 
curity police were sentenced to prison for 
the killing of a Roman Catholic priest who 
was a political dissident. 

Capt. Grzegorz Piotrowski, who led the 
kictaapping and killing, was sentenced to 
25 years (the prosecution had asked for 
the death penalty). The same term was 
given to his superior. Col. Adam Pietrusz- 
ka, convicted of instigating the crime. 
Ueuts. Leszek Pekala and Waldemar 
Chmielewski, who aided Captain Piotrow- 
ski, were sentenced to 15 and 14 years re- 
spectively. 

The death last October of the Rev. Jerzy 
Popieluszko, who had frequently spoken 
out in favor of the outlawed trade union 
Solidarity, outraged Poles and jolted the 
Government. Some suspected an effort by 
Communist hard-liners to stir unrest at a 
time when the Government was trying to 
calm the country and improve relations 
with the church. 

At the 25-day public trial in Torun, it 
was somewhat unclear whom the officials 
resented more, the killers or the victim. A 
prosecutor, Leszek Pietrasinski, aroused 
wide bitterness for suggesting that Father 
Popieluszko's extremism had bred ex- 
tremism in the state security system. At 
any rate, he was at pains to show that the 
four defendants had acted cm their own. 

For Tass, the Soviet press agency, the 
main culprit appeared to be the church, 
which it accused of hostility to the state 
and abuse of religious freedom. 

The hundreds who attended a special 
mass for the priest or visited his grave ap- 
parently did not expect the trial would 
lead to lasting change in the way the po- 
lice have dealt with political dissidence in 
Communist countries. At St. Stanislaw’s 
Church where Father Popieluszko 
preached, the Rev. Antoni Lewek warned 
that “we must be ready tor an ideological 
battle— not a battle with clubs, but a bat* 
tie of words and truth.” 

Meese Makes It 
To the Finals 

The Senate Judiciary Committee last 
week recommended that Edwin Meese 3d, 


the President’s friend and White House 
counselor, be confirmed as Attorney Gen- 
eral. The 12-to-6 vote came almost a year 
after the panel first began considering the 
nomination, and only two Democrats 
joined the committee’s 10 Republicans 
voting in favor. 

The process was interrupted last year, 
after confirmation hearings bad ended, by 
the revelation that financial disclosure re- 
ports Mr. Meese was obliged to file had 
ommitted a 315,000 interest-free loan to 
his wife from a friend — and by accusa- 
tions that he had arranged Federal jobs 
for several people who had helped him 
financially. In September, an iixtependent 
counsel, Jacob A. Stein, who had investi- 
gated 11 specific allegations of possible 
misconduct, reported be had found no 
basis to prosecute. 

Like this year’s committee questioning, 
the floor debate in the full Senate, sched- 
uled for Feb. 20, is thought likely to go to 
the spirit as much as the letter of the law. 

Mr. Meese’s is now the oily pending 
Cabinet nomination. The Senate last week 
confirmed, by 93-to-l, Donald T. Hodel as 
Interior Secretary and John S. Herring- 
ton, White House personnel chief, to suc- 
ceed him as Energy Secretary (the lone 
dissenter was William Proxmire, the Wis- 
consin Democrat). William' J. Bennett 
won confirmation as Education Secretary 
without opposition; he has been chairman 
of the National Endowment for Humani- 
ties. 

At the White House, meanwhile, chief of 
staff Donald T. Regan, who swapped jobs 
with James A. Baker 3d, now Treasury 
Secretary, announced high-level appoint- 
ments that tell something about the tone 
of the second four years. 

Patrick J. Buchanan, an outspoken col- 
umnist who was a speechwriter for Presi- 
dent Nixon, was named to oversee com- 
munications. Edward J. Rollins, who left 
the White House to direct Reagan-Bush '84 
and has agreed to work for Mr. Bush's 
election in 1988, returns to head political 
and intergovernmental functions. And 
Max L. Friedersdorf, a skilled Congres- 
sional lobbyist, is back to direct long- 
range legislative strategy. 

Conservatives disappointed that Jeane 
J. Kirkpatrick, who is leaving as chief 
delegate to the United Nations, was not 
given a senior White House post were 
particularly pleased with the Buchanan 
appointment. 



Gen. Vernon A. Walters 
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Walters Named 
ToU.N. Post 

Conservatives were also happy not to 
lose an outpost at the United Nations. To 
replace Dr. Kirkpatrick as chief delegate, 
the President named Gen. Vernon A. Wal- 
ters, win has a similar outlook though a 
greatly different background and train- 
ing. Dr. Kirkpatrick is an academic. Gen- 
eral Walters a military, intelligence and 
language expert who has spent much of 
his 44-year career on discreet, often shad- 
owy missions in various trouble spots 
around the world. 

At 68, General Walters enters the diplo- 
matic limelight for almost the first time. 
His previous functions ranged from inter- 
preting for Presidents at meetings with 
other heads of state to reading the riot act 
in private to Roberto d’Aubuisson, the Sal- 
vadoran rightist, who was suspected of 
plotting the murder of an American Am- 
bassador. His involvement in secret deal- 
ings, such as the behind-the-scenes talks 
that Hairy Kissinger conducted in Paris 
to end the Vietnam War, earned him com- 
parisons with James Bond. 

In the past. Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz had been reported opposed to 
continuing to accord cabinet rank for the 
United Nations post so as to establish 
greater control, but the general said he 


expected to have the same position as 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Even so, the former 
ambassador-at-large under Mr. Shultz is 
considered less independent-minded than 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. • 

"I do not intend to be just a messenger 
boy,” he told reporters, “but 1 do not in- 
tend to make difficulties for the policy- 
makers of the United States,” he said. But 
in any of the seven languages be knows, he 
is expected, like Dr. Kirkpatrick, to es- 
pouse a tough line against leftist insur- 
gency and Soviet expansionism in the 
third world. 

2 in the Ring 
Against Koch 

For months, Mayor Koch has had many 
detractors but no formal challengers. 
That changed last week, when two of the 
Mayor's biggest critics announced that 
they would oppose him for New York 
City’s Democratic mayoral nomination. 
One, City Council President Carol Bella- 
my, bad been expc =ted to run; the other. 
Assemblyman Hen ran D. Farrell Jr., the 
Manhattan Democratic leader, surprised 
almost everyone with his candidacy, per- 
haps even himself. 

Until Thursday, when Mr. Farrell de- 
clared his intentions, the loose coalition of 
minority and labor leaders and white lib- 
erals hoping to unseat Mr. Koch had been 
attempting to unite behind a single candi- 
date. But in the time-honored tradition of 
New York Democratic politics, the fact 
that the coalition members had a common 
political enemy, the Mayor, could not by 
itself make them allies. 

Mr. Farrell, a key member of the Coali- 
tion for a Just New York, a group of about 
30 black politicians and ministers, had 
been a Bellamy supporter. Many politi- 
cians speculated that be had made his 
sudden decision to run for Mayor to keep 
the group from endorsing Herman Badil- 
lo, the former Deputy Mayor and United 
States Representative who is also consid- 
ering a bid. Mr. Farrell, however, main- 
tained that his initiative was “a stop-Koch 
move — nothing else." 

He said that neither Mr. Badillo nor 
Miss Bellamy, who had been competing 
for the black coalition's endorsement, had 
won decisive support. 

The black leaders had announced in 
December that they would not run a black 
candidate against Mr. Koch this year and 
instead would endorse one of the other 
Democrats challenging the Mayor. 

As the maneuvering unfolded, Miss Bel- 
lamy rushed to make her ambitions public 
on Friday, just hours before the black 
Democrats met to select a candidate. But 
the Council President’s announcement did 
not sway the coalition of black leaders, 
wbo, after a tie vote on the other two can- 
didates, threw their support behind Mr. 
Farrell. 
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To Some, It’s What He Didn’t Say That Counts 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


Washington 

JflRS the President closed his State of the Union Ad- 
dress, hailing the accomplishments of Jean 
Nguyen, a West Point cadet who is a Viet- 
wi namese refugee, the members of Congress 
rose to their feet and applauded vigorously. They were 
not only cheering for Miss Nguyen. They were* also 
cheering the showmanship of a President who was 
celebrating his 74th birthday with a typical star turn. 

But the aura of good feeling was punctured by the 
lawmakers’ less kindly reaction to the President’s spe- 
cific proposals. Most Democrats sat in stony silence as 
he called for legislation to ban abortions, legalize 
school prayer and restore the death penalty. There 
were scattered chuckles when he endorsed the MX 
missile, calling it, as he insists on doing, the “Peace- 
keeper.” And there was laughter in the chamber when 
he advocated a Constitutional amendment requiring a 
balanced budget. As Representative Mary Rose 
Oakar, an Ohio Democrat, said afterward, under such 
an amendment President Reagan “would have vio- 
lated the law every year” of his first term. 

Indeed, as the key players in both parties on Capi- 
tol Hill analyzed the President's speech, and the de- 
tails of the Budget Message that was formally made 
public two days earlier, many expressed disappoint- 
ment that Mr. Reagan had failed to deal more directly 
with the major issue confronting the Congress, budget 
deficits that could swell past $200 billion this year. 

■ In his radio address on Saturday, the President 
said he had “no intention of sitting at the starting 
gate” in the budget battle. But many lawmakers be- 
lieve that when the President refused to consider a 
slower growth rate for the Pentagon budget or a freeze 
on the cost-of-living increase in Social Security bene- 
fits, he took a seat on the bench. “This Administration 
has opted out of real choices,” said Representative Vic 
Fazio of California, a senior Democrat on the House 
Budget Committee. “They’ve thrown the ball to us.” 
Some members of Congress, however, were more 
willing to catch the ball than others. Senator Bob Dole 
of Kansas, the majority leader, told reporters last 
week that even if the President was not ready to go 
along. Senate Republicans would include a Social Se- 
curity benefit freeze in their deficit reduction package, 
which they hope will trim at least $50 billion from pro- 
jected spending levels. The Reagan budget would cut 
$39 billion. Senator Pete V. Domenici, the New Mexico 
Republican who heads the Budget Committee, was 
equally blunt when he told the National Press Club that 
the time for rhetoric on the budget issue was over, and 
“real tough medicine” would have to be swallowed. 
Even a group of six Republicans on the House Budget 
Committee wrote to Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger, suggesting the possibility of freezing Pen- 
tagon spending for a year. 

The differences between the Senate leadership and 
the White House reflected two factors. The Senators 
are convinced that if budget deficits continue un- 


checked, interest rates could rise, choking off the eco- 
nomic recovery. Mr. Reagan seems to side with young 
Republicans in the House, led by Representative Jack 
F. Kemp of upstate New York, who consider the Sena- 
tors “hysterical" on the subject, and argue that vigor- 
ous economic growth will alleviate the shortfall. More- 
over, as Mr. Dole notes, Mr. Reagan never has to face 
the voters again. But 22 Republican Senators, includ- 
ing him. are up for re-election in 1986. And they are 


afraid that the economy will nose-dive that fall, defeat- 
ing incumbents and losing their party the Senate. 

Among Democrats, the response was more cau- 
tious. Thomas P. O’Neill Jr., the Speaker of the House, 
said that voters seem “mesmerized” by the President. 
But the same could be said of the Speaker’s own party, 
which seems intimidated by Republicans’ attacks and 
determined to shed its “big spender” image. Even Mr. 
O’Neill, the apostle of government aid to the needy. 


said that Washington had “no obliga- 
tion” to aicf cities and states with 
budget surpluses.- , 

Instead, Mr. O’Neal Is leading 
the Democrats in a coordinated cam- 
paign to blame Mr. Reagan for the 
budget deficits. “I think it’s time the 
American people opened their eyes,” 
said the Speaker. Robert C. Byrd of 
West Virginia, the Senate minority 
leader, said that the Presidents 
budget “doesn’t square with ms 
rhetoric." 

Neither leader offered alterna- 
tives. On the ground that all budget 
choices are tough and unpopular, the 
Democrats’ strategy, at least for 
now, is to publicize Mr. Reagan’s 
plan, not produce their own. Accord- 
ingly, Representative William H. 
Gray 3d, the Pennsylvania Democrat 
jvho now beads the Budget Commit- 
tee, announced that his panel is tak- 
ing to the road during Congress’s Lin- 
coln’s Birthday recess this week. 

One purpose of the panel’s public 
hearings is to convince people that 
Mr. Reagan's policies have created 
the budget crisis. The other is to focus 
attention on the sharp cuts the White 
House has proposed in student loans. 
Medicare and other programs that 
benefit middle-class voters who 
backed the Republicans last fall. 

By concentrating on cutting such 
programs this year, Mr. Reagan 
might be giving his opponents an 
opening. The Congressional Demo- 
4 crats’ strategy is to come swooping in 

later on with proposals to reverse those cuts and to 
pose as heroes. Indeed, while most legislators 
preached the gospel of deficit reduction last week, 
many were quick to oppose specific cuts in their favor- 
ite programs, from national parks to farm subsidies, 
from mining inspectors to mass transit. By week’s 
end, Mr. Domenici acknowledged that the Congres- 
sional budget-cutting effort amid be reaching grid- 
lock. “Can we do- it?” he asked. “I don’t know.” 


D r a wi ng s by Nleulaa Asdn 



Stockman Took His Shot, 
And It’s Still Ricocheting 


By BILL HELLER 


Aaao cl i m d Proa* 

Budget director David A. Stockman addressing Senate 
Budget Committee hearing last week. 


Washington 

T HE swift tyiife apd sharp tongue of budget di- 
rector David A. Stockman have menaced a 
good number of sacred cows. Few have pro- 
tested as loudly as veterans groups did' last 
week when he called the $18 billion-a-year military re- 
tirement system “a scandal.” The outcry all but 
drowned out the protests of fanners and educators, 
whom, in a busy week of castigating, Mr. Stockman, 
had also characterized as greedy special pleaders. 

The attack on military pensions was so incendiary, 
in part, because of how it was phrased. “The institu- 
tional forces in the military," Mr. Stockman declared 
to Congress, “are more concerned about protecting 
their retirement benefits than they are about protect- 
ing the security of the American people.” The outcries 
of wounded patriotism included references to Mr. 
Stockman’s bring excused from military service dur- 
ing the Vietnam War because he was a student at Har- 
vard Divinity School. The next day, a budget office 
spokesman said Mr. Stockman had not meant to de- 
mean the men and women in uniform, only to vent his 
frustration at a program that remains inviolable when 
almost everything else has been cut. 

Few private employers offer the likes of the Pen- 
tagon's pension plan, which provides retirement at 
half pay after 20 years of service, with the benefits ad- 
justed annually for inflation. The pensions may not be 
lavish : A typical-retired master sergeant gets $10,716 a 
year, a retired lieutenant colonel $26,028. But they pro- 
vide a good financial underpinning for a second career, 
and most military retirees leave the service when they 
are in their early forties. Not a few of them put their 
experience to work for defense contractors. 

The system evolved when career military pay was 
poor. Now, by official estima te s, it is within a few per- 
centage points of comparable civilian work. But what 


was a consolation prize has become an entitlement. 

Defenders say the pension is still justified compen- 
sation for a job entailing travel, family separation, 
and, potentially, physical danger. Senator Barry M. 
Goldwater, prominent among the objectors to Mr. 
Stockman’s statement, described it as “the silver rung 
at the top of the ladder.” The Pentagon says that in to- 
days career-oriented military, the 20-year pension 
keeps many officers and enlisted personnel from drop- 
ping out after 10 years. Critics say that it virtually as- 
sures they will . after 20, just when they have 'needed 
leadership and tedmicaTslcflU,' 'arid tot! of dead- 

wood desk officers hanging, around . marking off the 
days until they can move the trailer home to Sun City . 

A succession of studies, including one last year by 
a Pentagon commission, has suggested reshaping the 
system. Most call for making it less attractive to retire 
before 30 years ; some suggest adding inducements for 
people with needed skills to stay on. But in the past, the 
veterans’ protests have convinced Congress and the 
Pentagon’s civilian overseers that change was too 
complex and politically unrewarding. “If we were 
starting from ground zero, we might propose a differ- 
ent system,” Lawrence J. Korb, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for manpower, said last week. “But the 
transition might not be worth it.” 

This year may be different. For one thing, the tar- 
get has grown so large. At $17.8 billion for 1986, pen- 
sions will eat up one-fourth of the Pentagon's personnel 
budget. And critics have ascended to powerful posi- 
tions. Pension changes have long been a pet project of 
Representative Les Aspin, the new chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Mr. Stockman, in 
his recurring role as the Cassandra of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, may have prodded the process along. An- 
other question in Washington last week was whether he 
also had hastened his own retirement. Asked if he 
shared Mr. Stockman's views, the President said: 
“No. I have to think this is a little different than any 
other pension program you want to name.” 


The One Thing Democrats Agree On: They Must Change 


By HOWELL RAINES 


B 


Washington 

BECAUSE the Democrats appear to be up to 
their usual intramural squabbling, it is easy 
to draw the wrong lessons from recent events 
in the party. 

Its national committee split along predictable geo- 
graphic and ideological lines in electing a new chair- 
man. There was also disagreement within the ranks 
about the seif-critical film that the Democrats ran as 
their response to President Reagan’s State of the 
Union Address last week. But behind the bickering, 
something important and essential to any hopes of 
regeneration was going on: Democratic officials and 
strategists were forming a consensus for change. 

So far, there is no accord about how to manage the 
process or precisely what its outcome ought to be. But 
as the Republicans showed in rebuilding after the 1964 
Presidential defeat and again after Watergate, gen- 
eral agreement on the need for change is an indispen- 
sable first step toward the rehabilitation of a political 
party. 

Some Democratic leaders thought the party went 
loo far, in the half-hour television program on Wednes- 
day night, in characterizing itself as ”a party that 
knows it has to change.” Indeed, the program may 
have reached new extremes in the confession of politi- 
cal error, it showed rank-and-file Democrats con- 
demning the party’s Presidential nominee, Walter F. 
Mondale, for proposing to increase taxes or observing 
that, yes, people really were better off under President 
Reagan. In a notable omission, the Democrats in the 
film avoided mentioning the nomination of Represent- 
ative Geraldine A. Ferraro of Queens for the Vice 
Presidency. Some strategists also faulted the film for 
failing to emphasize that Democrats helped start the 
movement for Federal income tax revision now being 
led by Mr. Reagan. 

Marty Franks, executive director of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Campaign Committee, which 
helped pay for the production, argued that it amounted 
to a necessary exercise in candor for a party that, after 
all, lost 49 states to Mr. Reagan. “Until we did a little 
beating on our breasts, we weren’t going to get listened 
to credibly,” he said. In any case, the program's em- 


phasis on the need for revising the Democratic mes- 
sage was consistent with the comments of Paul G. 
Kirk, Jr., the new chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and his competitors. In his accept- 
ance speech nine days ago, Mr. Kirk asserted bluntly 
that the Democrats had to “earn anew the political re- 
spect of mainstream America.” 

Opposition to Mr. Kirk’s election was based not on 
doubts about his capability, but on the argument that 
his ties to organized labor and Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy would send “the wrong message” about the 
party's willingness to move away from old alliances 
and familiar leaders. One of Mr. Kirk’s rivals, Robert 
J. Keefe, a Washington political consultant, predicted 
that the movement for reform would continue because 
it was bring driven by Democratic officeholders’ 
“stark terror of facing the electorate.” He added. 
“The national message of the party seems to be per- 
meating the whole country in a negative way. That’s 
what causes their concern.” 

Fear of going down with the party seems to be 
motivating a lot of officeholders, who heretofore dis- 
tanced themselves from national Democratic affairs, 
to take a stronger role in the party. Moderates such as 
Senator Lawton Chiles of Florida and Senator Sam 
Nunn of Georgia are being mentioned for prominent 
roles in the “policy institutes” that are supposed to up- 
date the party’s ideas. Next week. Mr. Kirk plans to 
travel to Atlanta to meet with Southern party chair- 
men, governors and state legislators, opening a major 
effort to recapture the Sunbelt’s conservative white 
voters from the Republicans. 

Meanwhile, party officials are playing down the 
Democrats’ Washington establishment and, by way of 
emphasizing its national base, showcasing the party's 
big-city mayors and its 34 governors. In 1983, for ex- 
ample, Harry C. McPherson, Jr. a Washington lawyer 
who was White House counsel to President Johnson, 
narrated the program that served as the Democratic 
response to the State of the Union Address. On Wednes- 
day night. Gov. Bill Clinton of Arkansas was the host of 
the Democratic film. The film’s emphasis on Demo- 
crats outside Washington, D.C. reflects a mood of dis- 
enchantment that is being expressed with extraordi- 
nary blumness by Democrats such as Governor Bob 
Graham of Florida, who was featured in the program 
as one of the party’s bright new faces. 


“One message that the last two elections for Presi- 
dent have sent is that a vast majority of Americans are 
feeling an estrangement with Washington and identi- 
fied with President Reagan in large part because of 
this anti-Washington sentiment,” said Mr. Graham. 
He complained that the Democrats often seem “to say 



that we’re listening so intently to 1932 that we forgot ti 
listen to what was being said in 1984.” 

One striking feature of the Democrats’ televisioi 
program was that no obvious Presidential contender 

for 1988 was included, just as in the battle for the parti 

c h ai rm anshi p and in the entire postelection period ni 
likely Presidential candidate ha 
tried to identify himself as the custo 
dian of the party’s future. 

One reason, of course, is that bi 
doing so they would also place them 

selves uncomfortably close to tbt 
wreckage left by Mr. Mondale 
Potential candidates have stuck u 

their own rather than the party's mis 

aon. Last week in Boston, Senate] 
Gary Hart of Colorado disputed the 
Republicans’ claim to be exclusive 
proprietors of what he called “the 

Senatoi 

Edward M. Kennedy was in South Af. 
rica, and Senator Bill Bradley of Nea 
Jersey has been trying to hang on tc 
his role as one of the architects of in- 
come tax revision. Governor Cuomo 
m0V ? Jf broaden his geographic 
reach by supporting first Nancy 
Priosi of California and then formed 
Governor Terry Sanford of North 

Can * na °l? e **** Airmanship” 
Meanwhile, Gov. Bruce Babbitt 
of Arizona observed that historv 

tead^ that the party’s^^Sri 

gm^date may well be someone who 

For that matter, history also 
^hes that the modem Democ^t? 
bop« for revitalization rest not so 
much with “policy institutes” “wito 
somehow catching the srarit^rnS 
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Korea Gives 
Kim a Rough 
Reception 

Kim Dae Jung, South Korea’s 
most prominent opposition figure, 
returned home from a two- year 
American exile last week and got the 
welcome his Government fonngfft be 
deserved. 

As soon as he arrived at the airport 
in Se oul, Mr. Kim was separated 
from an escort of 37 Americans and 
hustled off by the police to what was 
in effect house arrest. Representa- 
tive Thomas A. Foglietta, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, was one of several 
American escorts who said the Ko- 
rean was beaten in the process. Mr. 
Foglietta hi ms e lf was roughed up, 
along with Representative Edward 
Feighan, an Ohio Democrat, and 
Robert e, White, former Ambassa- 
dor to El Salvador. 

Playing down the Incident, Mr. 
Kim said Ik was “pushed” by police- 
men, who forceably isolated him 
from his American and Korean sup- 
porters and took him out a back way 
to avoid demonstrations. 

How South Korea would handle 
Mr. Kim had created tension for 
weeks in Seoul and apprehension for 
the Reagan Administration, which 
had hoped for moderation. The State 
Department said it was protesting 

the mistreatment of Mr. Kim and his 

delegation and complained that em- 
bassy officials bad been prevented 
from meeting tbe group. 

Before his arrival, Mr. Rim made 
overtures, saying he sought a resto- 
ration of democracy “through an or- 
derly process of dialogue.” The air- 
port scene and the subsequent con- 
finement indicated that President 
Chun Doo Hwan did not have dia- 
logue in mind. Although Mr. Kim 
was not thrown into prison, as some 
Korean officials at one time had 
threatened, it seemed dear the Gov- 
ernment did not want to see him pub- 
licly active, at least not four days be- 
fore national elections. 

President Chun is due to visit 
Washington in April, a fact that may 
have restrained hijn . from, taking 
moro drastic 1 ’ v ' Wj ■ 

than 

his own pi 
tion leader's supporter s , his treat- 
ment was brutal enough. Patricia M. 
Derian, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights in the Carter Ad- 
ministration, who also charged that 
Mr. Kim was “battered and beaten 
up," said, “No way can they promote 
this country as a democracy any 
more. Chun should not be allowed to 
visit the United States.” 


Some Holes 
In Anzus Pact 

To those Americans who have 
Jibbed at accepting nuclear-powered 
or nuclear-armed ships in their 
ports, New Zealand’s refusal last 
week to allow a United States de- 
stroyer in its waters was understand- 
able. To the Reagan Administration, 
it was a dangerous precedent and an 
attack on the foundations of tbe 
Anzus alliance all the more vexing 
because Australia, the third Anzus 
partner, was also at militar y 

cooperation. 

In a test of tbe antinuclear policies 
of Prime Minister David Lange, the 


Navy asked that its conventi onall y 
powered destroyer Buchanan be al- 
lowed to visit New Zealand next 
month after joint naval exercises 
. that were to have included Australia. 
New Zealand wanted to know 
whether the Buchanan carried nu- 
clear weapons but the Navy, as is its 
rule, would not say. Mr. Lange there- 
upon turned tbe visit down. 

The United States and Australia 
canceled the exercises and the State 
Department said it was considering 
a series of retaliatory measures to 
demonstrate that allies could not re- 
strict the movement of American 
forces and get off “cost-free.” How- 
ever, the Administration chose not to 
make a big issue out of Australia’s 
reneging cm a pledge to furnish bases 
for American planes monitoring MX 
missile tests in the Pacific. During a 
visit to Washington last week. Prime 
Minister Robert Hawke explained 
that he had too much opposition 
within his Labor Party. 

Tbe cost to New Zealand could in- 
clude an end to preferential treat- 
ment In the United States, for lamb 
and wool, the release of large sur- 
pluses of American butter to com- 
pete on world markets with another 
important New Zealand export and a 
halt to sharing security information. 
Such "appropriate responses” would 
be used to deter others from follow- 
ing New Zealand’s example, tbe 
State Department said. In Japan and 
Western Europe as well as Austral- 
ia, highly militant peace movements 
have opposed tbe presence of Amer- 
ican nuclear weapons, sometimes 
violently, and have created prob- 
lems for their governments. 

New Zealand seemed unlikely to 
back down although it stressed its 
desire to maintain military ties with 
tbe United States. Mr. Lange, was 
elected seven months ago on a Labor 
Party platform that Included opposi- 
tion to nuclear weapons. His office 
reported thousands of congratula- 
tory letters and telegrams last week, 
including a large n umb er from Aus- 
tralia. Mindful of the strong antinu- 
clear sentiment at home, Mr. Hawke 
sought a middle position between the 
United States and New Zealand. He 
said Australia would hold separate 
exercises with each. 
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The Verdict 
In Belgrade 
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prime Minister David Lange 


When the Yugoslav authorities 
broke up a gathering of dissidents in 
Belgrade last April, they did not ar- 
rest the speaker, Milovan Djilas, or 
the other prominent people in the 
reran, instead, they selected six rela- 
tively unknown members of Bel- 
grade’s intelligentsia and took them 
to court, a strategy likely aimed at 
intimidating the opposition at home 
without drawing attention abroad. 

But when the verdict came down 
last week in what turned oat to be the 
most important political trial in post- 
Tito Yugoslavia, it was clear that 
things had not gone as well as Gov- 
ernment hard-liners might have 
hoped. 

True, three of the men were con- 
victed of disseminating “hostile 
propaganda.” But their jail terms 
were relatively mild — the harshest 
sentence was two years. Last month, 
in what was viewed as a response to 
protests from the West, tbe charges 
against three of tbe "Belgrade Six” 
were reduced from “counterrevolu- 
tionary conspiracy,” which carries a 
minimum sentence of five years. 
One dissident was let off, and two- 
others will be tried separately. Dur- 
ing the trial, the defendants, who are 
free pending appeal, mingled with 
reporters and handed out leaflets. 

Even some of the politicians who 
had wanted a crackdown on the 
lively intellectual scene in Belgrade 
in the first place eventually tried to 
distance thmnselves from the case. 

Although Mr. Djilas, once a 
protege of Marshal Tito, saw the ver- 
dict as a “bad sign,” he predicted 
that it would not discourage dissent. 
“This will be a shock for a while,” he 
said, “but 1 don’t think liberal intel- 
lectuals win be afraid very much be- 
cause long-term developments are 
favorable to them.” 

Milas Nikolic, a sociologist, was 
sentenced to 18 months for a paper 
he wrote at.Brandeis University. “It 
is a compromise between foe hard- 
liners and foe soft-liners,” be said of 
the verdict, “and we are foe victims 
of the compromise.” 

' Henry Ghriger, 
Milt Freudenbeim 
and Katherine Roberts 


Verbatim: The Limits of Power 


<The United States has lost its pre-eminence. While it 
remains the leading nation on die international scene, its 
power, which earlier was scarcely disputable, is now very 
much disputable. Simultaneously — and not simply by 
coincidence --national unity has been fractured, both in ' 
terms of the national consensus and in terms of the 
agreement between the executive and legislative 
branches.' 

JamefflLSchlesingBr 

former Secretary of Defense and of Energy 


John Paul’s Latin American Journey Ended Last Week 


Pope’s Message Depends 
On Who Does the Listening 


By EJ. DIONNE Jr. 


ROME — Among tbe burdens that 
Pope John Paul II bore during the 
visit to South America that ended last 
week were those laid upon him by 
Luis Ortiz, a salesman, and Maria 
Hernandez Soliz, a housewife. 

Others expected thoughtful or in- 
spiring words from John Paul during 
a stop in El Guasmo, a shantytown 
slum on the edge of foe Ecuadorian 
city of Guayaquil. But Mr. Ortiz and 
Mrs. Hemimdez expected nothing 
short of a miracle. 

“Things change in every country 
he visits,” Mr. Ortiz said with convic- 
tion, adding that no one could ignore 
the Pope’s appeals on behalf of the 
poor. Mrs. Hem&ndez was sure of 
change “because I have faith in 
him.” 

Such was the responsibility that 
John Paul carried as he addressed 
millions of people in Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peril and Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

As the head of a church that is gov- 
erned from Europe, foe Pontiff over- 
sees an organization that is strongest 
in the third world and, by the year 
2000, will have a majority of its mem- 
bership in Latin America. 

Moreover, it is in Latin America 
where, from the Vatican’s point of 
view, some of the most troublesome 
movements within Catholicism have 
taken root. Most notable among these 
is the theology of liberation, which 
sees a special responsibility for the 
church to lift up the poor, and often 
advocates radical politics as the way 
to do iL 

Yet at the end of foe Pope’s 12-day 
trip, many questions remained unan- 
swered. The complexities are such 
that, in the end, though everyone will 
listen to tbe Pope, as Mr. Ortiz said, 
different audiences may choose to 



being 
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Pope John Paul n speaking in Ayacucho, Peru, last week. 


hear different things. 

The situation owes in part to the 
theology of liberation itself, which, as the Pope 
said, contains many “currents.” It not simply an 
intellectual movement. It is a social and political 
force that is seeking to change both Latin Amer- 
ican society and tbe church itself. 

The Pope spoke most clearly on the structure 
of the church. He reaffirmed that Roman Catholi- 
cism is a hierarchical organization and that bish- 
ops, as he told a group of prelates in Venezuela, 
had an obligation to correct those who “proclaim .. . 
not th£ truth" of Christ but their own theories.” 
‘Tor anyone accustomed to the Catholic Church 
before the Second Vatican Council, such a com- 
ment would seem unexceptionable . But the 


change in spirit fostered by the Council — the 
growth in the idea of the church as “the people of 
God” — created a strong movement toward 
greater internal freedom from the traditional 
hierarchical structures. 

In liberation theology, this is expressed as the 
view of the church “from the bottom up.” It is 
widely believed in tbe Vatican that one of the 
most disturbing aspects of the teachings of Leo- 
nardo Boffj^tbe Brazilian liberation .theologian _ 
called to Rome last year to explain his views, is 
his critique of -the Church's hierarchy. 

For both Friar Boff and liberationists seen as 
more orthodox, such as the Rev. Gustavo Gutier- 


rez of Peru, learning from “the peo- 
ple” is one of the church's essential 
tasks. And it Is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that one of John Paul’s 
goals in calling a bishops' synod this 
November to examine the results of 
the Vatican Council is to question just 
such a populist view of the church. 

On tbe subject of social action it- 
self, however, the Pope’s words are 
subject to a much wider range of in- 
terpretations. 

There can be no doubt that he 
favors far greater economic equality 
and much more attention to the poor 
and sees foe wealthier countries of 
the North as at least partly responsi- 
ble for the plight of "foe poor 
South.” 

Yet John Paul was just as clear in 
opposing the materialism of Marxist 
theory and in resolutely opposing vio- 
lence and “class struggle" to achieve 
social change. All this can be read as 
an implicit critique of the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua and the presence of 
priests in their Government. 

A difficulty is that tbe well-off in- 
sist that they, too, favor foe poor; 
capitalism, they say, is an engine for 
growth. And left-wing Christians 
deny they are Marxists, especially if 
"Marxist" means accepting 
atheism. 

The liberationists do insist on tbe 
validity of using Marxist analysis to 
understand poverty. “They are not 
interested in Marx as such,” the 
Friar Boff has said. “Marx and his 
comrades interest us to foe extent 
that they help us better understand 
the reality of exploitation and point to 
possible ways of overcoming foe 
capitalist system.” 

Tbe liberationists say that if they 
favor violence at all, it is only as a 
last resort, in line with Catholicism’s 
traditional “just war” doctrine. 

Leaving aside the intricacies of 
Marxist theory, what remains open 
to question after the Pope’s visit is 
just what sort of social action is per- 
missible in the Pope's eyes and what 
is not. He has clearly ruled out Com- 
munism and pure free market capi- 
talism. He thinks the church should 
side with the poor, but does not want 
it to turn against the rich. This is 
what he meant when he said foe 
church's “preferential option for the 
poor” should not be “exclusive or ex- 
cluding.” 

For tbe Pope;' and for many Latin American 
poor like Mr. Ortiz and Mrs. Hern&ndez, the an- 
swers lie in the Gospel and in faith in God. But the 
forces unleashed in the church in Latin America 
and tbe political questions posed there are also 
very much of “this world," and the answers from 
the Vatican will necessarily have much to do with 
worldly politics. As be continues to seek a kind of 
third way between what he calls foe two “materi- 
atisms”cO( Marxism and capitalism, John Patti 
will be pressed more and more to answer ques- 
tions .that- have baffled -Christians ever since 
Jesus began preaching his message of nonvio- 
lence to the poor. 


Leaders in Chad, Mozambique and Ethiopia Face Increasing Resistance 
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The Fractious Politics 
Of Scarcity and F amine 


By HENRY KAMM 


INHAOUZA, Mozambique— In this hamlet of 
■ northern Mozambique, Graca Alfandega was 
still hungry and morose after lunching on corn- 
meal gruel and wild leaves. It was different in 
Portuguese colonial days, she said; when 
. drought curtailed the villagers’ harvests then, 
“ there used to be food to buy in the cooperative. ” 
Whether the village store is a cooperative 
under the Marxist regime that replaced the Por- 
tuguese or a private business, the important dif- 
ference for Mrs. Alfandega is between full and 
empty shelves. At present, they are barren not 
only of food but also of almost everything else, 
because in addition to coping with drought, 
Mozambique, is plagued by a destructive rebel- 
lion that tbe Government of President Samora M. 
Machel appears powerless to end. 

In Mozambique, Chad and Ethiopia, foe prob- 
lem of hunger has been made particularly acute 
by armed insurgency. Authoritarian Govern- 


ments in all three countries claim absolute power 
without being able either to feed their peoples or 
protect them from violence. 

Ethiopia and Mozambique profess Marxism- 
Leninism and rely on the Soviet Union for politi- 
cal backing and the arms that help keep their re- 
gimes in power. Chad claims closeness to demo- 
cratic ideology and receives its diplomatic and 
military sustenance largely from France and in- 
creasingly from the United States. For all. West- 
ern nations, notably the United States, are the 
nearly exclusive donors of food relief and tbe 
principal sources of medical service. 

Despite the ideological differences, Chad and 
Mozambique, at least, show similarities at a 
practical level: Lhe vast majority of people, sub- 
sistence farmers and herdsmen, are materially 
deprived, lack a political voice and live largely 
beyond foe reach of Government activities. In 
Mozambique, the rebels appear to have as much 
sway over rural areas as does the Government. 
The insurgency was started by Rhodesia’s white 
regime a decade ago and was taken over and ex- 


panded by South Africa when Rhodesia became 
black-ruled Zimbabwe. 

In the hope of stopping the depredations of the 
rebels, whose black mercenaries have been in- 
discriminately ambushing road traffic and put- 
ting the torch to public buildings, whether they 
are clinics or party headquarters, Mr. Machel 
- last year concluded a treaty of good-neighborli- 
ness with South Africa. But the treaty has done 
little to bait the fighting. Rising brigandry has 
made even more perilous and difficult the distri- 
bution of food relief through a farflung country of 
14 million people. 

In Chad's vast northern desert, a dissident 
movement backed by Libyan troops and supplies 
is in full control and is almost unchallenged by 
the Government of President Hissein HabrG. in 
the south, where most of Chad’s 4.5 million peo- 
ple live, Government troops consisting notably of 
Mr. Habr&'s northern Gorane ethnic group are 
also confronting rebel forces. Amnesty Interna- 
tional, the London-based human rights group, 
charged last October that Mr. Habra’s troops had 
carried out hundreds of summary executions and 
arrests. Many of those seized have not been seen 
again. The southern rebels, in turn, have perse- 
cuted northern Moslems and Christians of their 
own ethnic groups. 

Foreign Dependence 

For more than a decade, while Chadian Gov- 
ernments have concentrated on the repression of 
internal opposition, alternately inviting and 
repelling foreign intervention, Chad has relied on 
the international donor community to limit tbe 
effects of hunger. “For 10 years we have lived 
largely from aid,** said Abdoulaye I bet, deputy 
subprefect of Moussoro, a desert town 200 miles 
north of Ndjamena. He could have been speaking 
for tbe entire Sahel, the semi-arid region between 
the Sahara and tbe tropical sector. 

Food is distributed in Chad on trucks owned by 
foreign or international aid organizations or pri- 
vate trucks paid for by them, on ferries contrib- 
uted by them or over bridges built by them. For 
the use of foe dirt tracks, the organizations pay a 
fee to foe Government that equals the import 
duties from which food aid is exempted. 

Fifty-three physicians and nurses of the 
French-Belgian voluntary organization M£de- 
cins Sans Frontidres (Doctors Without Fron- 
tiers) provide most medical services outside the 
principal towns. Of the 50 Chadian physicians, 
about 10 work as administrators and most of the 
others practice in towns, according to Dr. Ilunga 
Bitowela of the World Health Organization. 
"Very few are in rural areas," he said, citing 
insecurity and low civil-service pay. 

Because of the rebel challenges, the Govern- 
ments of Mr. Machel and Mr. Habrg are far from 
secure. Curiously, however, it is rare to hear ei- 
ther in Chad or Mozambique citizens criticizing 
their Governments for failing to feed or protect 
them. Most seem too preoccupied with getting 
themselves and their children through one more 
day to reflect upon the performance of their lead- 
ers, much less to engage in dangerous opposition. 
Foreigners living among the people in foe coun- 
tryside report that so great are the strains of the 
struggle to survive that traditional family ties 
are showing evidence of eroding. According to 
medical volunteers, it is not uncommon to see 
well-fed parents with hungry children. 
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Saudi Ruler’s Visit to Washington Seems Unlikely to Alter U.S. Policy 


Why Reagan Keeps His 
Distance from the Mideast 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON — After a year of avoiding any high- 
level meetings with Arab leaders, President Reagan is 
turning his attention again to the seemingly insoluble 
problems of Middle East diplomacy. But this time, the 
Administration is approaching the subject with little en- 
thusiasm and without expectations of early success. 

The new look at the Middle East Is nevertheless 
being launched with some fanfare. The occasion is the 
first visit to Washington by a Saudi monarch since the 
late King Faisal’s trip in 1971. Heading a large diplomat- 
ic. financial and oil delegation, King Fahd is to arrive in 
Washington this afternoon for an unusually long official 
visit, lasting until Friday. 

He is the first chief of state and the first Arab leader 
to visit Mr. Reagan in his second term, and the Saudis, 
who value such symbolic gestures, have let it be known 
that they see King Fahd's mission as having "historic 
importance.’* 

In past weeks, Saudi envoys have traveled the Arab 
world to enable King Fahd to speak with authority on the 
Arab view on peace in the Middle East. A message simi- 
lar to his was conveyed by Foreign Minister Esmat 
Abdel Meguid of Egypt, who was in Washington prepar- 
ing for next month's visit by President Hosni Mubarak. 

The basic Egyptian-Saudi view is this: The time is 
opportune and crucial for a major American push to re- 
vive Middle East diplomacy before extremists in the re- 
gion can block future moves. The reasons for their urg- 
ing? King Hussein of Jordan is working out diplomatic 
tactics with Yasir Arafat, the head of the “moderate” 


wing of the Palestine Liberation Organization; Iraq ha s 
restored diplomatic relations with the United States; 
Egypt and Jordan have re-established diplomatic ties; 
Israel has begun to pull out of Lebanon; and most signifi- 
cantly for the Arabs, the Israeli economy is criticially de- 
pendent on American help. 

Under this interpretation, the main ingredient lack- 
ing is the kind of high-level involvement of the United 
States that produced agreements in the 1970’s, culminat- 
ing in the peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. Having 
been re-elected by a record vote, Mr. Reagan Is viewed 
by the Arabs as being in an unusually strong position, to 
put great pressure on a weak Israel to agree to terms 
with Jordan and Syria. 

Almost any formula will do, the Arabs say. The 
United States could insist that Israel return to Jordan 
and Syria the territory it captured in the 1967 war in re- 
turn for peace with the Arabs — in effect the strict inter- 
pretation of Security Council Resolution 242 of 1967. Or 
Mr. Reagan, they say, could press the Israeli Govern- 
ment to accept the terms of his own Initiative of Sept. 1, 
1982, which calls for an end to further Israeli settlements 
in the West Bank and negotiations leading to an autono- 
mous Palestinian entity in the West Bank associated with 
Jordan. 

But the Reagan Administration is distinctly less opti- 
mistic about the immediate prospects and is unwilling to 
launch any major initiatives of its own at the moment 
test they fail. In part, this reluctance Is the result of dis- 
appointments in 1983: Mr. Arafat did not accept the Rea- 
gan Initiative and agree to King Hussein's entering into 
negotiations with Israel, the Arabs did not live up to their 
promise that Syria would agree to withdraw from Leba- 



SaudJ King Fahd 


non simultaneously with Israel and Mr. Mubarak re- 
neged cm a promise to send his ambassador back to Israel 
5 nee Israel agreed to a Lebanese withdrawal plan spon- 
sored by Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

Washington says that because of the failure or inabil- 
ity of the more moderate Arabs to deliver on their prom- 
ises, the United States was humiliated. The Syrians were 


able to force the American marines 
out of Lebanon through terrorism and 
political pressure. In the aftermath 
of that setback, Mr. Reagan did not 
invite any Arab leader to the White 
House for a year, and Mr. Shultz 
made no visits to the region. Amer- 
ican diplomacy was limited essen- 
tially to low-k& trips to the area by 
Richard W. Murphy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, who discovered 
that there was no significant flexibil- 
ity on the diplomatic front. 

The view Washington will convey 
to King Fahd Is that it is not for the 
United States to take dramatic steps, 
but for the Arabs to resolve their in- 
ternal problems and press M r. Ar afat 
to back King Hussein for negotiations 
with Israel. The message Is that once 
King Hussein Is ready to negotiate 
unconditionally, then the United 
States Is prepared to urge Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres to 
move. But there Is no sign that the 
divided Israeli Cabinet would show 
flexibility either, even after the as- 
siduous courting of the Israelis by the 
Administration in the past two years. 

Mr. Peres was invited to Wash- 
ington last October and Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin was here two 
weeks ago. American military aid 
— “ has been raised for the next fiscal 

year from $1.4 billion to $1.8 billion, 
even though new arms sales to the Middle East, includ- 
ing 40 F-15 fighter planes to Saudi Arabia, have been 
halted pending yet another policy review. One of the few 
concrete results Washington has obtained from Israel 
was Its reluctant agreement last week, after repeated 
prodding, to accept a Voice of America transmitter to be 
beamed at the Soviet Union. 
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France’s Prime Minister Visited Bonn Last Week and Opened a Hot Line 


Europe Closes Ranks on Terrorism but a Few Gaps Remain 



Belgian police officer exa minin g the remains of a car blown up at an American community center near NATO bead- 
quarters in Brussels last monte. 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


BONN — West Germany, France and Italy are 
scrambling to join forces to combat a makeshift alliance 
of Marxist-inspired terrorist gangs that recognizes no 
borders in Western Europe. The sudden emergence of 
what is being called “Euroterrorism 1 ’ has caught some 
countries by surprise — and at odds. 

The hurried appearance in Bonn last week of French 
Prime Minister Laurent Fabius, his Interior Minister 
and a raft of police officials was widely seen here as an 
implicit admission that France has been lax thus far in 
its antiterrorist efforts. France and West Germany an- 
nounced the formation of a joint antiterrorist group, 
complete with a telex hot line between the two capitals, 
but there was no suggestion that France was about , to . 
stop granting asylum to suspected terrorists. West Ger- 
man officials have long been quietly unhappy with 
France's sanctuary policy, which obliges a foreign police 
to demand extradition for a specific crime and not only 
because someone is a suspected terrorist. 

Italian politicians, however, have openly expressed 
outrage with the French. Defense Minister Giovanni 
Spadolini has accused them of "sheltering a terrorist 
headquarters,” while last week in Rome Prime Minister 
Bettino Cnud told Parliament that he hoped a compro- 
mise could be found between “a glorious tradition which 
we respect and the need to fight terrorism, which is no 
longer a prevalently Italian affair but is today attacking 
every free country in Europe.” Italy’s Interior Minister 
is due in Bonn this week. 

Tensions have mounted since a terrorist offensive 
began in December. A Munich-based industrialist in the 
arms business, Ernst Zimmermann, was killed on Feb. 

1, and a French Defense Ministry official, Gen. Ren6 Au- 
dran, was assassinated the week before. 

Italian officials have spoken of more than 100 sup- 
porters of the Red Brigades living unmolested In France, 
and the West German authorities believe that a long bor- 
der with France makes the country an attractive haven 


for German hit men on the run. Yet, at a time when they 
are tightening antiterror measures, France and West 
Germany have agreed to loosen police and customs con- 
trols on their frontier. 

France is not the only weak link In a European strug- 
gle against terrorism, according to officials and aca- 
demic experts. The collapse of Portugal’s dictatorship In 
1974 precipitated a dismantling of the hated Salazarist 
security services, eventually making the country an 
ideal resting and refitting center for outside terrorists. 

In addition, Belgium, with no terrorist tradition, has 
had difficulty dealing with a shadowy group called the 
Fighting Communist Cells that has surfaced in the last 
few months. The organization has claimed 13 bombings 
of NATO targets since October. Explosives stolen in Bel- 


gium are believed to have been used by both the German 
Red Army Faction and the French terrorist underground 
group Direct Action. The founders of Direct Action, who 
were amnestied by President Francois Mitterrand in 
1981, lived openly in Brussels until last spring. 

West German antiterrorist specialists caution that 
there is less than meets the eye to the coordination 
among the German, French and Belgian undergrounds, 
which have encouraged the seeming existence of a 
“Western European guerrilla” by naming communiques 
after each others' “martyrs” or invoking joint aims. 
“There are contacts,” one Barm expert said, “There may 
be shared logistics and safe houses. But there is no organ- ' 
Ization of the killings and no joint operations.” 

What has emerged, whether by accident or design, is 


a common ideological thread, with terrorists depicting 
themselves as third-world revolutionaries bringing 
“armed struggle” to the heart of NATO. 

However chilling in its public impact, the decision by 
the terrorists to assassinate men associated with the 
arms business — Mr. Zimmermann and General Audran 
— is taken by experts to be a sign of weakness. They say 
that 1970's-style kidnappings of closely guarded promi- 
nent political figures would demand greater profession- 
alism and organization. According to some accounts, the 
elimination of Palestinian camps in southern Lebanon by 
the Israeli invasion of 1982 may be a factor in the appar- 
ently poorer training of the latest generation of German 
terrorists, who have botched several bombings. Both far- 
left and far-right terr o rist s are known to have been 
trained by Palestinians in Lebanon before 1982. 

Claus Walter Herberts, a German authority on ter- 
rorism, 'said 1 fr. was - likely that some hf the activists had 
been trained in Eastern Europe; although he did not see 
any direct Soviet bloc Involvement. Paul Wilkinson, an 
expert on terrorism at the University of Aberdeen, said 
he believed there had been “no Soviet Instigation” of the 
latest outbreak of terrorism and that Moscow would 
probably prefer to see Western European disarmament 
campaigners setting the tone of protest. 

Some specialists believe that the renascent terrorist 
movement has less support in Western European left- 
wing circles than it did during the 1970’s. But the situa- 
tion is delicate in West Germany, where the leftist 
Greens party now holds seats in Parliament. 

The Greens have a sprinkling of former terrorists in 
their ranks and have supported the demands of 30 Red 
Army Faction prisoners to be grouped together in a sin- 
gle prison. Last week, sympathizers occupied Greens of- 
fices in West Berlin and Frankfurt to dramatize the pris- 
oners’ hunger strike, which has since been broken off. 

The ambivalence of the Greens toward terrorism 
was underscored by Lukas Beckmann, one of the party's 
three leaders, who said : “We will not allow ourselves to 

be dragged into the R.A.F.’s understanding of violence 

nor into the state's understanding of violence.” 


Spain Reopened the Border With the British Colony Last Week 


The Cloudy Outlook for Gibraltar’s Comm anding View 


By EDWARD SCHUMACHER 


GIBRALTAR — Behind the dickering by Spain 
Britain last week over the status of Gibraltar lie strata, 
gic military questions. Madrid wants the talks to lead to 
the sovereignty that Spain lost to Britain in 1704, but dip- 
lomats and military officials worry over Spain’s still 
wavering allegiance to the North Atlantic alliance and its 
possible effect on the security of one of the most sensitive 
maritime passages in the world. 

"What is at stake is getting in and out of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,” said a Western naval officer. “Gibraltar is 
a choke point,” 

A switch in sovereignty is not Imminent, but change 
is under way. The border between the Spanish mainland 
and the colony, a 2.5 square-mile peninsula dominated by 
the Rock, was fully reopened last week for the first time 
since Francisco Franco dosed it 16 years ago. Talks 
began simultaneously in Geneva to sort out the practical 
relations between Spain and Gibraltar and to negotiate 
the peninsula’s sovereignty. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher insisted that Britain would continue to respect 
the wishes of the great majority of the 25,000 Gibraltar- 
ians to remain British. But Britain’s willingness to talk 
about sovereignty broke with long-standing policy. 

Many British and other analysts say Britain’s re- ' 
solve to keep Gibraltar is weakening. That has been seen 
in recent months in Britain’s transfer of a shipyard here 
to private hands, its willingness to transfer Hong Kong to 
China and its desire to improve relations with Spain. The 
negotiations are expected to take years, but already the 
Spanish presence in Gibraltar has been greatly increased 
by the right given last week for Spaniards to work in Gi- 
braltar and own property there. This is part of an eco- 
nomic and social process that is expected to speed up 
once Spain joins the European Economic Community, 
probably next year. 

The military stakes have been publicly downplayed 
by British and Spanish offldals in an attempt to avoid 
jingoism in the two countries. But both sides stress that 
the military factor is important and rides largely on 
whether .Spain integrates its military with the NATO 
command or even stays to the alliance. 

Spain joined NATO nearly three years ago. Shortly 
afterward, the Socialist Party, officially hostile to the al* 



Automobiles crossing between Spain and Gibraltar last week. 


llance, took power and Prime Minister Felipe GonzAIez 
promised a national referendum on NATO membership. 
It is set for early next year. In the meantime, Spain is not 
part of NATO's military structure or planning. 

Since 1982, Mr. GonzAlez has sought to integrate 
Spain politically and economically with Western Europe. 
Consequently he has gone through a change of heart on 


NATO. At his party's convention in December, he pushed 
through a platform plank supporting membership in 
NATO. In the last two weeks he has been meeting with 
opposition leaders to drum up a consensus. Personally 
popular and in control of his party, the Prime Minister Is 
expected to prevail in the referendum. But the vote to 
stay in NATO will not commit Spain to complete military 
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Reagan’s High Risk Growth Game 



By LEONARD SILK 


A LL last week, in his budget mes- 
k sage, annual economic report 
kand State of the Union address. 
President Reagan laid out the ga me 
plan for his second term. He means to 
consolidate the conservative revolu- 
tion in public policy — he calls It a 
Second American Revolution — that 
he began four years ago. 

In fact, the Reagan revolution, 
which he suggests is a reprise of 
George Washington's, is 'meant to be 
the counterstroke of the Roosevelt 
revolution of the 1930's. Where Frank- 
lin Roosevelt sought to overcome the 
problems of the Depression by in- 
creasing the economic and social role 
of the Federal Government, Ronald 
Reagan has attacked 1 'stagflation' ' — 
tiiat combination of stagnation and 
inflation that dogged the economy in 
the L970's — by cutting the role of 
Government and by relying increas- 


ingly on what he calls "the magic of 
the market" to generate strong eco- 
nomic growth. 

To date, Mr. Reagan's economic 
policies look like a striking success. 
The economy’s performance was a 
major — perhaps the major — factor 


in the President's landslide re-elec- 
tion, and that victory has emboldened 
him to stay the course he began in 
1981. As he envisions that course, a 
free-market economy, with steady 
growth and low inflation, will emerge 
from the changing tax system, from 
the deregulation of major industries 


and from cuts in long-standing Fed- 
eral subsidies in many areas, includ- 
ing agriculture, housing and medical 
care. 

But even those who applaud the 
President’s performance thus far, 
and share his ideology, are not sure 


that he can, in the aid, achieve strong 
and steady growth through free-mar- 
ket economics, without retaining a 
major role for Government At the 
same time, some question the depth 
of his commitment to deregulation. 

“The Administration has gone 
through a lot of backing and filling on 


deregulation; it has done less than I 
would have hoped," says Murray L. 
Weidenbaum, who was the first chair- 
man of President Reagan's Council of 
Economic Advisers. Mr. Weiden- 
baum would like to see the President 
take a much broader view of how to 
restrict the role of Government in the 
economy — one that would keep it 
away from trade quotas or any other 
protectionist measures and would be 
much tougher in eliminating waste in 
the military or in health care, espe- 
cially by increasing competition 
among suppliers. 

Indeed, far .from shrinking, the 
Government's share in the American 
economy has expanded since Mr. 
Reagan came to Washington. Mili- 
tary spending, Social Security costs. 
Medicare, Medicaid and skyrocket- 
ing interest payments on the national 
debt have pushed up Government out- 
lays to 24.8 percent of the gross na- 
tional product from 22.9 percent four 
years ago. And it is not clear that the 


President's strategies — particularly 
his plans to broaden the tax base and 
to make greater use of the free mar- 
ket mechanism, especially in agricul- 
ture — will reverse this trend in the 
1980's. 

The President acknowledged last 
week that work remains to be done in 
the area of regulatory policy. “Free- 
dom is the key to the Second Amer- 
ican Revolution we mean to bring 
about," he said in his State of the 
Union Message. 

As powerful as this rhetoric is, 
some economists are skeptical of Mr. 
Reagan’s understanding of free-mar- 
ket principles. Prof. Roger Noll of 
Stanford University, an authority on 
regulation, feels that the Administra- 
tion “trusts the market where it 
should not, as in matters affecting the 
poor or the environment, but inter- 
venes to control fees and prices, as it 
is doing in regulating health-care 
costs, instead of seeking competitive 
solutions." 

Ironically, Mr. Reagan’s combina- 
tion of big budget deficits and a re- 
strictive monetary policy could ulti- 
mately undermine the very economic 
growth on which he is counting. That 
fiscal-monetary mix has kept real, 
inflation-adjusted interest rates high 
by American historical standards and 
in comparison with those in other 
countries, although nominal rates 
have fallen since 1981. The American 
economy’s rapid expansion and rising 
profits, together with those high real 
rates, have drawn huge amounts of 
foreign capital — over $100 billion 
just last year — to this country. That 
capita] inflow has bid up the dollar, 
exacerbating the nation's trade defi- 
cit and costing it jobs, while holding 
down inflation. 

- The capital inflow from abroad has 
helped to finance both the nation's 
budget and trade deficits. But if the 
flow from abroad slows or stops, as 
foreigners reach balance-sheet limits 
on the amount of capital they can in- 
vest in this country, the dollar will 
fall in value and interest rates will 
rise, slowing the economy and prob- 
ably throwing the nation into reces- 
sion. 

“In one respect," the President ac- 
knowledged last week, “the trade 
deficit is like the budget deficit; both 
are too large to be sustained." But 
Mr. Reagan refuses to yield to pessi- 
mism. His Statetrf the Union message 
was strongly upbeat. Instead of 
conceding that there was risk that the 
enormous capital inflow might one 
day slacken and even go into reverse, 
he called for making America "the 
investment capital of the world." 

His is the politics and the econom- 
ics of hope. He says the nation’s prob- 
lems have not been the product of the 
economic system but of "the onerous 
influence of Government on that sys- 
tem." He counts on economic growth 
to keep the budget deficit in hand 
while he lifts the “heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment," releasing the “creative 
potential of the American people." 

Deregulation of industry is the 
President's basic tool for accomplish- 
ing this. Some economists believe 
that far too much attention has been 
paid to budget and tax policies as 
growth stimulants and too little atten- 
tion to deregulation. Prof. Alfred E. 
Kahn of Cornell University, who set 
deregulation of the airlines in motion - 
during the Carter Administration, be- 
fore being elevated to what he called 
“the oxymoronic position of Inflation 
Czar," declared recently that our ex- 
perience with deregulation in surface 
and air transportation, stock ex- 
change brokerage, financial markets 
and communications has “amply 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a 
spur to efficiency and a curb on the 
wage/ price spiral — that is, as a pre- 
scription for the two principal compo- 
nents of our stagflation problem." 


Mr. Kahn freely concedes that the 
most immediate and obvious conse- 
quence of deregulation has been dis 
tress — turbulent entry of new com- 
panies, overlapping markets, rapid 
changes in service offerings, intense 
price cuts and maneuvers, some of 
them discriminatory, and rapid 
changes in the fortunes of the various 
participants, with some making out 
fabulously and others failing or on the 
brink of failure. But he says that all 
this confusion, compounded by the se- 
vere recession of 1981-82, should not 
obscure the highly stimulative effect 
of throwing open to competition mar- 
kets that had for decades been sub- 
ject to comprehensive governmental 
restrictions. 

While President Reagan has done 
more than any of his predecessors to 
dramatize rhetorically the market's 
"magic," the move toward deregula- 
tion, including oil as well as the air- 
lines, began under President Jimmy 
Carter, and the great majority of 
economists, liberal and conservative, 
now favor deregulation. 

Resting on the pillars of private 
property, freedom of enterprise and 
entry and the profit motive, the mar- 
ket, when competition is vigorous, is 
a powerful instrument for efficiency 
and for serving consumers' needs, 
both in terms of price and quality of 
goods or services sought. The quest 
for larger shares of markets and 
greater profits is a spur to innovation, 
to capture the benefits of modem sci- 
ence and new technology. Deregula- 
tion has brought an intensification of 


‘The Administration 
has gone through a 
lot of backing and 
filling on 
deregulation . ' 

Murray L. Weidenbaum 


competition in those industries where 
it has taken place. Prices are typi- 
cally much more closely aligned with 
costs. Consumers have more options 
for getting the kind of services they 
want. And the abandonment of pro- 
tectionist restrictions, especially by 
regulatory agencies, has forced sup- 
pliers to be more efficient and to pass 
lower costs on to consumers. 

Mr. Kahn concluded in a recent lec- 
ture in Dallas that he made a far 
greater contribution to the conquest 
of stagflation through the microeco- 
nomic policies he helped promulgate 
before becoming "Inflation Czar" 
than by administering wage and price 
standards. So, he suggested, did 
President Carter “when he coura- 
geously set in motion the deregulation 
of domestic crude oil prices — al- 
though history will probably record 
that his critical contribution was the 
appointment of Paul Volcker to the 
chairmanship of the Federal Reserve 
Board." 

He also gives President Reagan 
credit, not just for retaining Mr. 
Volcker, but for his “vigorous re- 
sponse to the air traffic controllers' 
strike — his own distinctive, mi- 
croeconomic, incomes policy." 

Not everyone, however, is prepared 
to give Mr. Reagan high marks for his 
actions, rather than his words, on the 
deregulatory front. For instance, Mr. 
Weidenbaum, who headed the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers during the 
first two years of the Reagan Admin- 
istration, blames the President for 
not giving a strong enough thrust to a 
broader and tougher deregulation 
movement. 


INVESTING / Anise Wallace 

The Predictions of a Market Timer 


The bulls stampeded 
sooner than expected, 
and Robert Farrell says 
their run will be a 
long one up Wall Street. 


F OR years, institutional investors have rated 
Robert J. Farrell, chief market analyst at 
Merrill Lynch & Company, as the top market 
timer on Wall Street. But even he was caught off 
guard by the locomotive-like market of January. “I 
was bullish about the year but thought we wouldn't 
start off well," he said candidly last week. “So 1 
was fooled by that rushing out in January." 

Despite the recent sharp increases in prices, Mr. 
Farrell is optimistic about the short- and long-term 
stock market prospects. "I think the Dow is going to 
have one more good run," before a correction, be 
said. He foresees a temporary dip in the second 
quarter, but expects it to be "pretty shallow." 

And for the year he is even more b ullis h than 
many institutional investors, who by nature are a 
pretty optimistic lot. At a meeting last month in 
Minneapolis, when the Dow was trading at 1,300, 
Mr. Farrell asked a group of 20 institutional man- 
agers whether they thought the Dow would finish 
the year at I,350 or 1,450. More picked 1,350 — but 
* -Mr^ Farrell himself thinks the Dow eouid hit l ,500.- 
And he thintejhe.plecesare in place, for a hull mar- 
ket for the next few years. 

Mr. Farrell, like portfolio strategist Barton M. 
Bi ggs at Morgan Stanley & Company, does not be- 
lieve that the leaders of this market rally will be the 
“broken" stocks of small growth companies — in 
such industries as high technology — that were bat- 
tered in 1983 and 1964. While these stocks were star 
performers in January, Mr. Farrell thinks they will 
soon lose their luster. "1 would expect those stocks 
to lag in the last half of the year," be said. Only 
small growth companies with strong earnings will 
continue to do well, he believes. 

While the market rally has been broad and en- 
compassed stocks of almost every stripe, Mr. Far- 
rell expects this will change. "As we go into the 
year, the number of stocks doing well will narrow 
down,” be said. "The long-term investor ought to 
emphasize quality. I think the market will pay a 
premium for assured growth. ".As an example, he 
compares bellwether I.B.M, with its consistent per- 
formance, to MCI, which has suffered "inconsis- 
tent” earnings. MCI has advanced almost 50 per- 
cent, as opposed to the 20 percent advance of I.B.M. 
But MCI is still below its all-time high, while I.B.M. 
continues to post new ones. "My view is that I.B.M. 
Is the stronger stock," he concluded. 

Among Mr. Farrell’s favorite industry groups 
are electrical equipment makers, such as General 
Electric and Emerson Electric, auto accessory 
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stocks, such as Eaton and Genuine Parts, newspa- 
per publishers, and forest products and alu m inu m 

Financial stocks are also good for this bull mar- 
ket, he said. He is emphasizing shares of regional 
banks, insurance companies, real estate invest- 
ment trusts and some savings and loan companies. 
These issues should benefit from the lower cost of 
funds if interest rates decline. 

Technology stocks represent a "mixed bag," in 
Mr. Farrell’s view. While consumer-oriented tech- 
nology companies. such as those that produce video 
games and personal computers, were the leaders in 
the last bull market, he believes that this time com- 
panies that are involved in improving industrial 
productivity will be the leaders. 

Mr. Farrell does not agree with the conventional 
wisdom among investors that defensive stocks — 
those yielding high dividends — should be sold. For 
example, he said, "I don’t think the bull market is 
over for utilities. They will lag in this phase of the 
bull market, but utilities are not overpriced long 
term." The Bell operating companies may undergo 
price corrections, but he suggests investors bold on 
to these stocks as well as to A.T.& T. 

A number of factors are in place for a sustained 
bull market lor the next few years, Mr. Farrell be- 
lieves. Whereas the pension funds with their billions 
of dollars provided the ammunition in the 1970’s, 
the individual investors with their billions of dollars 
in money market funds and certificates of deposit 
will provide the "liquid capital" to drive this mar- 
ket higher. They will transfer their assets out of 


money market funds when short-term rates reach 8 
percent, he said — they are currently hovering 
around 8.07 percent. In 1982 and 1984, money mar- 
ket fund assets declined when rates hit that “trig- 
ger level,” he pointed out. And with the decline of 
returns from "hard" assets such as commodities, 
real estate and other tangible investments, individ- 
uals increasingly will turn to financial assets such 
as stocks and bonds. 

But Mr. Farrell does not recommend short-term 
trading. "Trading the market is a tricky business,” 
he said, “It’s not what makes the money. An inves- 
tor who can get some conviction that stocks and 
hoods will be as attractive in the next five years as 
his home was in the 1970’s is probably going to 
make out the best." 

The major concern over the long term, he admits, 
is interest rates. Should they climb, obviously 
stocks will be less attractive. Over the short term, 
Mr. Farrell thinks that commodity prices might re- 
bound, causing worry among investors about re- 
newed inflation. But he believes any commodity 
price rise would be temporary, causing only a 
minor wrinkle in a basically srftooth scenario. 


Ready to Jump In? 

W ALL Street has been toasting the return of 
the individual investor to the stock market 
since January. But Laszlo Birinyi, a Salo- 
mon Brothers analyst, believes the celebration may 
be premature. According to his analysis, the indi- 
vidual has not been as potent a factor in the current 
upswing as some believe. 

As evidence that the public has not yet jumped 
into the market with abandon, Mr. Birinyi points 
out that the percentage of New York Stock Ex- 
change trades of less than 100 shares in January 
was 1 percent, virtually the same as it was for all of 
1984, when the public was said to be out of the mar- 
ket. And the same is true for those New York Stock 
Exchange trades in the range of 200 to 1,000 shares. 

However, Mr. Birinyi believes that individual in- 
vestors will not remain on the sidelines indefinitely. 
"The critical element is that the public has altered 
its direction," he said. "For 18 months the public 
had been selling and now they’re buying." His con- 
clusion: With more money from individual inves- 
tors waiting on the sidelines, there is plenty of fuel 
to power the present market rally. 


The Last Shafl Be First 

A S proof that last year’s dogs have been winners 
l of late, mutual funds that invest in growth 
i stocks were the best performing group in 
January, according to the Lipper Analytical Securi- 
ties Corporation. These funds, which trailed bond 
funds and growth and income funds in L984, were 
the undisputed winners for the month, advancing on 
average 2.9 percent, in contrast to their average an- 
nual decline of 2.8 percent for 1984. 

And the month’s best performing fund was none 
other than the 44 Wall Street Equity Fund, followed 
by the 44 Wall Street Fund, which had been the 
worst performing fund in 1984. The two funds, man- 
aged by David H. Baker Jr., were up 29.1 percent 
and 22.5 percent, respectively, in January. 


He hopes tax cuts and freer markets 
will make the economy hum. But 
deficits could spoil the plan. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Phillips and Icahn Prepare for a Fight 


Phillips Petroleum is fighting for 
its life again, this time against Carl C. 
Icahn. Phillips, characterizing Mr. 
Icahn as a “notorious takeover entre- 
preneur and greenmail er." is fight- 
ing the bid every way it can — with a 
new recapitalization plan, for exam- 
ple, and a “poison pill” that would re- 
quire Mr. Icahn to pay as much as 
$1.5 billion above his original $8.1 bil- 
lion bid. But Mr. Icahn, Indicating he 
just might swallow the poison pill, 
continued to lock boros with Phillips. 
Analysts say that Phillips, still recov- 
ering from a bid by T. Boone Pickens 
just two months ago, may be too weak 
to figfat for long, and may soon have to 
find a friendly suitor. 

Stocks continued a wild ride, with 
Big Board volume surpassing 100 mil- 
lion shares a day every day last week. 
The Dow Jones industrial average 
had a relatively lackluster perform- 
ance-ending the week at i ,289.97, up 
12.25 — but other indexes gained. 
Some analysts believe the Dow is fell- 
ing out of step amid investor enthu- 
siasm for stocks in other sectors and 
on other exchanges. 

Credit markets did not fare as well, 
with bond prices falHng In the face of 
a heavy schedule of offerings: Inves- 
tors remained optimistic that rates 
will again drop, however. They dis- 
counted a $1.9 billion drop in M-I in 
anticipation of a Mg increase soon. 



Carl C. Icahn 


President Reagan faces a fight to 
get his budget through Congress, 
Capitol Hill mavens say. They cite his 
resistance to trimming the military 
budget while slashing domestic pro- 
grams. And some say Mr. Reagan 
has already gone back on some cam- 
paign promises by including a much 
lower cut in the Federal- deficit. 

The President defends Ids budget 
by saying the economy is robust 
enough to sustain the domestic cuts. 


In his State of the Union Message and 
his annual Economic Report to Con- 
gress, Mr. Reagan urged continua- 
tion of his programs. He also said that 
he favors a sweeping overhaul of the 
tax code along the lines of the one pro- 
posed by the Treasury Department to 
help “unleash the pent-up power of 
our economy." 

Bank of Boston was fined $500,000 
on Federal charges that it failed to re- 
port $1.2 billion in cash transfers to 
Swiss banks. Although the transfer 
operations were not labeled as money 
laundering, the law under which the 
bank was charged was devised to pre- 
vent such transfers to disguise illegal 
activities. The bank said the money 
— most of it in denominations of $20 
or less — was transferred over four 
years as part of its regular interna- 
tional banking activities. 

Many personal computers could be 
sold to the Soviet Union if negotia- 
tions are successful. The first largfr 
scale talks for such American tech- 
nology may indicate an admission by 
the Soviet that its technology is less 
reliable and that it needs computers 
despite its emphasis on secreccy. 

Suits against Union Carbide result- 
ing from the disaster in Bhopal, 
India, will be consolidated in New 
York. But whether the cases ever 
reach court is another matter. Union 


Carbide says that India is the proper 
place to hear the cases ; most lawyers 
want them heard here, mindful of the 
better chances for favorable awards. 

GJVL’S net income fell 32.4 percent 
in the fourth quarter, to $877 million, 
but the No. 1 auto maker was able Vo 
report record earnings of $4.52 billion 
for all of 1984 . . . Lockheed earned 
$1(18.6 million in the quarter, 30 per- 
cent more than in the previous year 
. . . Asarco lost $236.3 million in the 
quarter. 

You, Too, Can Be Luke Skywaiker. 
Lucasfilm Inc. the company behind 
the brains that brought us “Star 
Wars" and “Indiana Jones,” among 
other fantasies, is teaming up with 
Walt Disney to create a series of rides 
at Disney's theme parks. The hope is 
that Lucasfitm's imagination and 
technology can give a shot in the arm 
to lagging attendance, and help fulfill 
expansion goals of Disney's new front 
office. But analysts note that it will 
take more than a few rides to help 
Disney out of its slump. 

Norfolk Southern should buy Con- 
rail, the Transportation Department 
recommended to Congress. But be- 
cause any such merger would create 
Lbe nation’s largest rail sysrem, the 
recommendation may be challenged 
in Congress, although it has Justice 
Department clearance. 
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1 961 

Declines 

512 

748 

Total Issues 
New Highs .. 

2,236 

2,256 

572 

12 

NewLows ... 

ft 



VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4 P.M. New York Close) Weelt 

To Date 


Total Salsa 666,410,400 3,445,837,500 

Same P«. 1984.. 533,988,460 3,077,508,001 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 


New York Stock Exchange 


Indus! 121,6 118.9 121.5 + 2.36 

Tranap .. lOZ3 100.4 102.3 +1.71 

UtMa ............. 53.3 52.5 53.5 +0.94 

Finance - 110.7 106.4 110.6 +3.97 

Composite 105.4 102.S 105.3 +2.16 


20Transp 162.5 156.6 161.1 +1.60 

40UUts 76.0 76.6 77.9 +1 14 

40 Financial . 21.4 20.3 21.3 +0 86 

500 Stocks ...182 .3 177.7 182.1 +3.56 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust. 1301.1 1268.9 1209.9+12.25 

20 Tran Bp 630.7 604.9 630.0 + 20.15 

ISUUts 151.6 147.7 1 50. B + 2.16 

65 Comb ......526.5 513.3 525.7 + 8 67 


The American Slock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 8, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Company Saws Last NetChng 

ImpGp 7,514,900 2'i + % 

BAT 6,770,700 4-5/16 + % 

DomeP 2,818.900 2-5/16 + V B 

WangB 2,752,900 29% + W 

TIE 2,596.600 9% + 2'i 

Amdahl 1,775,500 + 1 % 

ComdrC 1.407,100 1** + 11/16 

LeePh 1.239,300 8*6 +3 

AM Inti 1.098,400 444 - >4 

Uitmte 1.084.300 11*4 + 2% 


MARKET DIARY Last p™. 


Week Week 

Advances 560 502 

Declines 228 277 

Total Issues 909 908 

New Highs 173 1 64 

New Lows 6 14 


VOLUME Lari Year 

(4 P.M. New York Ctose) Week T ® 

Total Sales 70,256,725 281,134,120 

Same Par. 1884.. 38.559,420 207,812,055 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Indust ....204.0 198.6 203.8 + 3-85 
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When Police Revolt 


In his book, "Mayor,” this is how Mayor Koch 
recalls the conclusion of New York City’s 1980 
transit strike, in which he faced down a tough mu- 
nicipal union: "People jaywalked across avenues to 
shake my hand and" thank me for standing up. New 
Yorkers were in a kind of euphoria that weekend. 
They had been called upon to run the gantlet, and 
they had done it with style*” 

And it wasn’t just New York that cheered. Mr. 
Koch won national recognition as a stand-up mayor 
because he affirmed the principle that strong-arm 
unions don’t run cities; mayors do. 

Where is that Mayor Koch now? In the face of a 
police union’s challenge to the police high command 
and the city’s legal process, both Mr. Koch and Ben- 
jamin Ward, his Police Commissioner, remain pas- 
sive, or worse. As election-year politics, that might 
be profitable. As leadership, it’s shameful. 


The police revolt was Ignited when a Bronx 
grand jury indicted Officer Stephen Sullivan for 
manslaughter. He was one of the special officers 
called to help evict an emotionally disturbed 
woman, Eleanor Bumpurs, from a public housing 
project. When she allegedly lunged at another offi- 
cer with a knife, Officer Sullivan killed her with two 
blasts of his shotgun. Department officials said he 
acted within guidelines — but then changed the 
guidelines. 

Was there a criminal lapse of judgment? The 
grand jury apparently had doubts about the need for 
the second shot, since the first may have knocked 
the knife from Mrs. Bumpurs ’s hand. The union ob- 
jects that it’s unreasonable to expect such fine- 
tuned discipline. The eviction wouldn’t have oc- 
curred if other city agencies had performed prop- 
erly. Officer Sullivan, a respected 19-year veteran, 
is a scapegoat for their failures, the union says. 

Those are plausible points. They deserve fair 
hearing, but in the courts, not the streets. That, 


however, is not the union’s style. All 223 active 
members of Officer Sullivan’s emergency service 
unit are requesting transfer. And the union’s presi- 
dent, Phil Caruso, issued his own "guidelines” for 
police response that amount to a call for a slow- 
down. He might rescind his rules, he says, If the In- 
dictment is dismissed. Flexing muscle, he sum- 
moned more than 7,000 cops to a raucous demon- 
stration Thursday outside the Bronx Supreme 
Court. 

Surely the Mayor Koch of the 1980 transit strike 
would have leaped at the chance to call all this "Out- 
ra-geous!” How dare a union bully the courts and 
threaten public safety with a slowdown! And a po- 
lice union at that. Police are sworn to enforce the 
law, not obstruct it, be might have said. The cops 
don’t make the rules; the commissioner does, and 
no commissioner should tolerate such defiance. The 
union isn’t just raising grievances with manage- 
ment, he would have declared. It’s showing con- 
tempt for law, if not order. 

The Mayor Koch of the 1985 police rebellion, 
"however, offersoniy mumblings, sympathetic to the 
police. He asserts that the grand jury was "wrong’ 
to indict Officer Sullivan and expresses hope for an 
acquittal. Commissioner Ward first vowed silence 
on the whole affair, then made similarly under- 
standing remarks. Their aides, meanwhile, rush to 
explain that a sharper response might needlessly in- 
flame the dispute, and, anyway, the transfer re- 
quest, "guidelines” and demonstration are mostly 
symbolic. 

But the symbolism of Police Department disci- 
pline and the public’s sense of order also count, 
especially in these days of anxiety over crime and 
vigilantism. How is the public reassured when, in- 
stead of defending the legal process, the Mayor 
takes sides in a pending case? How is it reassured 
when he is so easily bullied by public defiance of his 
authority? Does he still run the city? Or does the po- 
lice union? 


Docudrama Strikes Again 


It’s happening again, an CBS tonight and Tues- 
day: the artful mingling of fact and fiction in a 
lengthy "docudrama.” As has become the vogue in 
television films, "The Atlanta Child Murders” will 
exploit still-raw events by having famous actors 
portray both real and invented characters, speaking 
both factual and made-up dialogue. 

The film tries to cast doubt on the conviction of 
the man found guilty of two — and suspected of most 
— of the 28 slayings that rocked Atlanta in 1979-81. 
CBS calls it a "fact-based drama.” The author calls 
it a "crusade.” CBS insists the film Is fair but At- 
lanta is alive with protests against distortion. 

CBS News in hot water again? Not at all. CBS 
News had nothing to do with this retelling of a major 
news event. And that, sight unseen, is what’s wrong 
with this film, and every other like it. 


While the network news divisions struggle to 
display reality as it messily unfolds, the entertain- 
ment divisions are misappropriating news and sup- 
planting documentaries with their tidy fictions. 
What only recently were Dan Rather’s headlines 
are now Jason Robards’s lines. What might have 
been Bill Moyers ’s investigation has become Abby 
Mann’s crusade. 

And not only at CBS. "Fact-based dramas” are 
gaining popularity, an NBC official explains, be- 
cause the audience, preconditioned by the news, 
gets involved more easily with familiar people and 
events. "Just fictional” movies telling similar 
tales, he suggests, would be less likely to win the 
ratings race. 

What's so wrong with that? Don’t newscasters 
try to entertain? Doesn’t Rather care about rat- 
ings? Sure they do, and newscasters, too, are story- 


tellers. But the drama of news Inheres in the chance 
to experience what actually happens to real people 
In real places. "Docudrama” may derive from the 
same reality and may even aspire to a higher truth. 
But the license to fictionalize requires giving up the 
license to claim reality. Otherwise why not rig the 
Super Bowl, to be sure it’s exciting? 

All storytelling Involves some distortion. But 
the difference between nqws and fiction is the differ- 
ence between a mirror and a painting. Let the artist 
boast keener vision, but don’t let him palm off oil on 
canvas as a reflection In glass. 

It hardly mitigates the fraud for CBS finally to 
agree to label the Atlanta film as containing 
"some” fiction. It’s bad enough that television 
serves up a nightly sandwich of life and art; at least 
let the two not be stirred into one stew. The distinc- 
tion between them ought to be rigorously enforced. 

"Fact-based drama” not only defrauds the 
news but assaults it, hit and run. The dramatists 
never stay around for rebuttal or new facts. Mayor 
Andy Young of Atlanta was appearing on CBS News 
all this week objecting to the film’s portrayal of 
events. But dissenters get no part in a docudrama. 
And if new evidence were to turn up next week, only 
CBS News would be left to clean up after CBS Enter- 
tainment. 

Yes, yes, Shakespeare put words in Caesar’s 
mouth and Raymond Massey impersonated Lin- 
coln. At some point, art should be able to distort his- 
tory. It would be fun to argue about how much time 
needs to pass before news and memory congeal 
enough to become the grist of fiction. But by any 
standard, not enough time has passed in Atlanta, 
where the fear and grief still reverberate. 

Does no one in charge of television care enough 
about either news or fiction to halt this corruption? 


Topics 


He Should Know 

If all goes well, the drinking age 
throughout the Northeast will be 21 by 
June. New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island have already fallen into 
line. Massachusetts has enacted 8 
law to raise the age to 21 on June 1 
and the Governors of New York and 
the other four states are pressing 
their legislatures to do likewise. 
Gov. William O’Neill of Connecticut 
deserves special mention for 
insisting on more than just an ace 
bill. 

All states must set 21 as the drink- 
ing age by September 1986, or lose 
Federal highway aid. It’s no great 
virtue to do the right thing after 
Washington threatens to cut off funds, 
but the Governors deserve some 
credit for moving quickly and in con- 
cert. Adjacent states with disparate 
drinking ages are asking for carnage. 

Governor O’Neill is proposing a 
half-dozen bills to crack down on 
drunk driving, some of which would 
put his state in the forefront of the 
crusade. In particular, he proposes to 
suspend licenses of minors caught 
buying liquor, terminate extra-hours 
permits for nightclubs and ban spe- 


Driven 

cial attractions — "all the beer you 
can drink for $1” — that promote 
heavy drinking. Coming from the 
owner of O’Neill’s Tap Room in the 
small Connecticut town of East 
Hampton, that’s good governing. 

m 

Underground Host 

A friend who never has kind words 
for the subway surprised us recently 
with an encomium to an unknown 
conductor last heard from on an E 
train. He treats the passengers as if 
they are his, and the subway’s, 
guests. 

As the riders board, he greets them 
with a pleasant "Good morning" and 
announces the next stop and the final 
destination. Just before the train 
pulls into a station, he repeats its 
name, cautions the riders to exit care- 
fully and adds special Information. 
For instance, one of the exits at 34th 
Street last week was closed and he 
suggested some alternates. 

Singiehandedly, and with courtesy 
as his only too), that conductor turns 
what is too often a torment into a civi- 
lized journey. Our friend wishes she 
knew his name; she also wishes the 


subway system boasted hundreds 
more of him. 


Saturnalia 

General Motors has set off a kind of 
gold rush with its announcement of a 
new division to produce a new car, the 
Saturn. But it’s a dignified sort of 
rush, befitting the offices of those in- 
volved: governors. 

To date, half a dozen governors 
have visited Detroit to try to sell the 
automaker on building its Saturn 
manufacturing plant in their states. 
At least half a dozen more are expect- 
ed, including New Jersey's Governor 
Kean and, possibly. New York’s Gov- 
ernor Cuomo. 

It’s no small prize. G.M. says the 
plant will employ 6,000 workers to 
turn out 400,000 to 500,000 Sa turns a 
year. And that’s just the beginning. 
Auxiliary businesses would add hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of jobs. 

The gubernatorial travels demon- 
strate that economic development Is 
a serious concern, not just an excuse 
for an occasional junket to Europe or 
the Far East. Why else, after all, go 
to Detroit at this time of year? 


Children Are Not Full Citizens 


Four More Years 
To Make Us Mad 


To the Editor: 

Of all the lunacies of the current 
age, few are as destructive as the fail- 
ure to acknowledge the distinction be- 
tween children and adults. 

Contrary to Prof. Austin Sarat, chal- 
lenging the recent Supreme Court rul- 
ing sanctioning searches of students if 
there are “reasonable grounds” to 
suspect misconduct ("Leaving the 
Constitution at the Schoolbouse Door,” 
letter, Jan. 30), children are not full 
citizens and are not entitled to the 
rights of full citizenship, for the most 
obvious reason: Children are a pro- 
tected class in our society; to provide 
them with all the rights and privileges 
of adult status would make it impossi- 
ble to protect them from, among other 
things, their own incompetence and 
lack of judgment. 

That is why they may not vote, drive 
cars, drink alcohol, enter into con- 
tracts, engage in sexual behavior with 
adults, etc. It is also why they are not 
liable to adult criminal sanctions. 

The extraordinary safeguards in our 
criminal-justice system are justified 
by the terrible punishments to which 
adult defendants are exposed. Since 
children are not open to such punish- 
ments, the argument for such safe- 
guards evaporates. The test of reason- 
ableness that applies to adults cannot 
be stretched to apply to children. 

To search an adult on suspicion of 
carrying a gun may be unreasonable; 
to fail to search a child on the same 
suspicion is Irresponsible. The child is 
a special case and must be treated as 
such. Hie proper model for school au- 
thorities acting “in loco parentis” is 
the parent, not the policeman. ** 


This Is not to deny that school au- 
thorities cap be unfair and callous or 
that procedures for fairness cannot be 
improved. But to drag In the whole 
panoply of legal rulings designed to 
protect citizens facing possible incar- 
ceration would deny school authorities 
the ability to regulate students and 
would make ^education impossible. 

It would also expose the student to 
the unfairness and callousness of the 
bully or thug. Compulsory school at- 
tendance is itself a flagrant contradic- 
tion of die notion that children have 
the same rights as adults; the child 
cannot merely walk away from school 
if threatened or Intimidated. 

The failure to come to terms with 
the reality that adult freedoms are 
inimical to the protection and guid- 
ance that children require has its 
price. 

The urban public school cannot dis- 
cipline the unruly who disrupt the 
education of all. It must wait until 
they voluntarily remove themselves 
through truancy, which they do in 
staggering numbers; and because no 
one wants them returned, the truancy 
laws go unenforced. 

Such youngsters are abandoned to 
the Kobbesian no man's land that the 
urban street has become, where they 
are free of adult authority and free, 
likewise, of the adult guidance and 
protection which that authority af- 
fords. All the while, the rich send 
their children to schools where no 
one troubles over legal sophistries. 

Byron M. Roth 

Associate Professor of Psychology 
Dowling College 
Oakdale, L.I., Jan. 30, 1985 


To the Editor: 

How is It, as James Restan sug- 
gests in his "Hall to the Chief’ col- 
umn (Jan. 20) an the Preside nt' 8 
inauguration, that "the crowds in 
these snowy streets are full of na 
political critics, but nobody’s mad at 
him”? If Mr. Reston Is right, one can 
only Infer that those who were mad 
stayed away, or, as fellow partici- 
pants in the political trade, wished to 
pay homage to the one of their num- 
ber who had risen to the top. 

But any inference that multitudes 
throughout the land aren’t mad not 
only runs counter, to what we all know 
to be the case, but also endorses the 
prevalent conclusion that people can’t 
or don’t see beyond a winning smile. 

Maybe if Mr. Reagan were still just 
an actor, one could take him at face 
value, but can the principal figure in 
government be properly judged other- 
wise than by his stand on the issues? 

And while large numbers in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere either can't see 
beyond or through that smile or, if 
able to do so, approve what they find, 
it would be absurd to suggest that the 
President’s position on many matters 
— “Star Wars,” Central America and 
Its exiles, the World Court walkout, 
abortion, curtailment of soda) pro- 
grams and easing the tax burden of 
the rich, to name a few — doesn’t 
seriously trouble millions. 

As visibility through the smiling 
screen Improves, the numbers will 
grow — more will get mad. 

Robert L. Finley 
Tam worth, N.H., Jan. 25, 1985 


Would America Have Been Automobilized in a Free Market? 


To the Editor: 

Prof. Ragaei El Mallakh’s Jan. 20 
letter criticizes William Satire's pro- 
posal to increase gasoline taxes as 
contradicting Mr. Satire’s “free-mar- 
ket approach.” 

However, an analysis of direct gov- 
ernmental subsidies to the automo- 
bile reveals that most state and local 
governments would have to raise 
gasoline taxes by at least 40 cents a 
gallon to cover the costs of police and 
fire department services to the auto- 
mobile, the very expensive drains ne- 
cessitated by all that concrete sur- 
face, the elongation of sewer, water 
and public lighting systems, etc. 

In most suburban communities, at 
least 40 percent of police work is di- 
rectly related to automobiles, as is 
one-sixth of fire department runs — 
prying people out of wrecks, washing 
down, the pavement after a wreck, 
etc. None of this is covered hy gaso- 
line or weight taxes. • 

The cost of drainage is significantly 
increased by the roads and parking 
lots required by the automobile — 
peak storm-water flow can be in- 
creased as much as 10 times by pav- 
ing terrain that previously held storm 
water or released it slowly. Drain 
construction is usually about 40 per- 
cent of the cost of road building. Most 
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drains are financed out of the local 
property tax. Occasionally, the Army 
Corps of Engineers has to solve Site? 
streamflooding problems caused by 
too much pavement in a river water- 
shed. 

The cost of constructing sanitary 
sewers is twice as high in the automo- 
bile-oriented suburb as it is in a trans- 
it-oriented urban community. This is 
because automobiles require every- 
thing to be spread out Some subur- 
ban communities devote as much as 


4,000 square feet of paved road and 
parking surface to each automobile. 

Even the total cost of roads is not 
paid out of gasoline and weight taxes. 
Most local governments need to fi- 
nance road maintenance and repairs 
partly out of general revenues. Some 
have allowed them to deteriorate. 

Harder to measure, but nonetheless 
real, are the costs to society of: 

• Longer food rfiaing as farms on 
the metropolitan fringe are displaced 
by sprawl. 

• Structural unemployment because 
new jobs in suburbia are inaccessible 
to job seekers without automobiles. 

• Premature obsolescence of 
street-car-era neighborhoods whose 
compactness cannot accommodate 
automobiles. 

• The aU-cnmch-lnduced world- 
wide stagflation, caused in part by a 
fourfold increase in U.S. oil imports 
in the 

extraction peaked in 1970. (This was 
just a preview of the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury crunch when world oil extraction 
starts its decline. Oil extraction in the 
Soviet Union, the world’s largest ex- 
tractor, is already declining.) 

A “free-market approach” to auto- 
mobilization would've made for a dif- 
ferent world. James A. Bush 

Detroit, Jan. 25, 1885 


Fight Death, Not Life ‘Contra* Violence Violates Medical Neutrality 


To the Editor: 

In response to those “bottom-line” 
reasons, to social-welfare experts and 
health-administration economists who 
counsel the elderly to let go easily and 
die with grace, I submit ray father’s 
comment at the age of 92: “Better one 
minute above the ground than an eter- 
nity below the ground.” 

Where death was a taboo topic, it is 
now a fashionable one, around which 
buzz those who would save money at 
the expense of those who wish to live, 
who fight death, who seek succor 
from advanced and concerned medi- 
cal practitioners. 

Less money for armaments to fight 
wars, more for medical armaments 
to fight death: this, not conflict 
among those who seek to give health 
and prolong life, should be the battle 
cry. LeoShatin 

Boca Raton, Fla., Jan. 31, 1965 


To the Editor: 

On Jan. 26 a “contra” group at- 
tacked a rural community on Rama 
Quay, an island near the city of Blue- 
fields on the Atlantic coast of Nicara- 
gua. After killing three civilians, the 
contras took hostage a dental student, 
two nurses and Dr. Gustavo Sequaira, 
vice dean of the Managua campus of 
the School of Medicine of Nicaragua. 
This medical team had just arrived in 
this isolated part of the country to 
make an Intensive effort to provide 
immunization for children, basic den- 
tal care and other medical services. 
Their arrival bad been wall publi- 
cized to maximize the benefit of their 
short stay. The contras seized the 
team’s medical and dental equip- 
ment, and took the personnel hostage. 

As members of the medical com- 
munity, we deplore these violations of 
medical neutrality. The Geneva Con- 


The Price School Administrators Paid 


ventlon of 19ffl clearly states tha 
medical units shall not be the objec 
of attack, even during declared war . 

We ask the State Department to Is 
quire into the status of the medica 
personnel taken hostage and urg< 
Congress to exert all possible influ 
ence to bring about the speedy re 
lease of Dr. Sequelra and his col 
leagues. The principle of medica 
neutrality must be respected at al 
times. Paula Bravemap 

Joyce Lashop, David S. Greez 
Carola Eisenberg, Roberi 
McCollum, Victor Seidei 
San Francisco, Feb. 6, 1981 
The signers are, respectively, assist 
ant professor of international health 
University of California; deans oj 
medical or public-health schools a 
California (Berkeley), Brown, Har 
vard and Dartmouth; president of thi 
American Public Health Association. 


Teacher Idea Flunks 


To the Editor: 

In his Jan. 27 column, "Are Teach- 
ers ‘ Important?” (advertisement. 
Week In Review), Albert Shanker 
once again takes a cheap shot at the 
supervisors and administrators of the. 
New York City public schools. 

Because of his apparent unwilling- 
ness to present all the facts, an unfair 
and inaccurate impression is con- 
veyed to the reader concerning his 
claim that during the 1975 fiscal crisis 
"not one administrator or supervisor 
was let go.” while thousands of teach- 
ers lost their jobs. 

What Mr. Shanker neglects to men- 
tion Is that in order to save the jobs of 
supervisors and administrators, our 
union members .agreed to give up a 
host of salary and fringe benefits 
worth tens of millions of dollars. 

Specifically, our members agreed 
to work an additional hour each day. 
Our members agreed to work eight 
additional days each year. Our assist- 
ant principals in high schools agreed 
to an increased teaching load. Also, 
thefe was a freeze on the hiring of 
assistant principals In decentralized 
school districts. 

Very simply, we saved the jobs of 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


our members by paying for it and 
paying for it dearly. It was hardly, as 
Mr. Shanker implies, an act of kind- 
ness or favoritism on the part of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Shankeris 
union had the same opportunity but 
chose to accept layoffs for union 
members. To suggest otherwise is to 
attempt to rewrite history. 

It Is unfortunate that Mr. Shanker 
tries to scapegoat supervisors and ad- 
ministrators to deflect the frustration 
end anger of teachers. Far more 
would be gained If our energy were 
devoted to substantially improving 
the salary and working conditions of 
all staff members, teachers and su- 
pervisors alike. A joint approach 
would benefit both schools and chil- 
dren. TedElsberg 

President, Council of Supervisors 
and Administrators 
Brooklyn, Jan. 29, 1985 


To the Editor: 

"Give New Teachers a Boost” (i 
tariai, Feb. 2) is uncharacterlstta 
shortsighted. Certainly, we must 
tract our brightest coUege student 
a profession in need of invigorating 
tellects. Research em phasi ze s the c 
cial role that Inspiring teachers m 
play in any hoped-for resurgence of 
callence In our schools. But will 
$20,200 starting salary, financed at ; 
expense of rea son a b le reco mp ense 
later years, attract the kind of edu 
tors we are all looking for? Or wll 
merely bring in those who have not • 
decided what they want to do w 
their lives and are marking time wl 
nwWn g their career choices? 

I would presume someone qualif] 
to teach my children is capable of lot 
ing past the first column on a Mlt 
schedule. Belle W. Ste 

kUp, L.I., Feb. 3, 1| 
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ABROAD AT HOME 

Anthony Lewis 

Smash 

The 

Judges 

C San Francisco 

lifomia conservatives, suc- 
cessful in so many elections 
lately, have picked out their Wg 
target for 1986. They wiU try to re- 
move from the bench three or four of 
the seven justices an the State Su- 
preme Court. 

That may seem to non-Californians 
an outla ndish notion. We remember 
the “Impeach Earl Warren*' b usiness 
as the work of the racist and lunatic 
fringe. But attacks cm the judiciary 
have been given respectability here 
by Republican officeholders. The 
■ campaign against the justices is al- 
ready under way, with money «wd or- 
ganizational talent b ehin d it. 

Gov. George Deukmejian, a Repub- 
lican conservative, is leading the as- 
sault. The other day, for example, he 
urged business leaders to help purge 
the court. Its decisions, he said, 
"have made it far more difficult for 
business to operate in California.*’ 
When reporters asked him to wamg 
those decisions, he said “I don't have 
a case to cite for you.” 

The political opportunity to attack 
the justices comes up next year under 
a California provision requiring them 
to face the voters periodically for a 
yes or no vote an continuing in office. 
They must do so soon after appoint- 
ment, then 12 years later, or at the 
end of an unexpired term that they 
were appointed to fill. And in 1986, as 
it happens, four members of the Su- 
preme Court targeted by the right are 
due to be on the ballot 
Chief Justice Rose Bird has been a 
figure of controversy since former 
Gov. Jerry Brown appointed her; she 
won only 51.7 percent of the vote in 
1978. Two other Brown appointees up 
next year are Cruz Reynoso and Jo- 


The shadow 
of political 
retribution 
over California 
courts 


sepb Gredin. The fourth, Stanley 
Mosk, was named by Jerry Brown's 
father. Gov. Pat Brown; Justice 
Mosk may retire rattier than go 
through a nasty campaign. 

Nasty it almost certainly will be. 
The know-nothing quality of the at- 
tacks is evident from Governor Deuk- 
mejian's inability to back up his com- 
ment to the businessmen. One group 
formed to oust the justices uses the 
slogan “Bye-Bye Birdie.” 

Senator Pete Wilson said he would 
urge the defeat of any justice who 
voted in a pending criminal case 
against what he, Senator Wilson, 
thought was the right result. Mr. Wil- 
son is a lawyer and presumably 
knows it would be wrong to write a 
threatening letter to any judge about 
a case. But he did not hesitate to 
make that public threat. 

Political promoters are using the 
court issue to raise funds. Bill Rob- 
erts, a leading Republican campaign 
consultant, calls his outfit Crime Vic- 
tims for Court Reform. 

Criminal law decisions, especially 
on capital punishment, are the focus 
of the court’s critics. Since California 
got a new death-penalty law in 1977, 
the State Supreme Court has re- 
viewed some 30 convictions under it 
and affirmed only three. 

Statistically, the charge that the 
court is soft cm crime is easily dis- 
proved. It affirmed or refused to re- 
view 97 percent of the criminal convic- 
tions brought to it in the last fiscal 
year. 

But even to put the issue in such 
statistical terms should worry anyone 
who cares about the quality of law and 
the courts in this country. Cases are 
not fungible commodities. They in- 
volve diff e rent facts, different legal 
precedents. Judges, including the four 
under attack here, differ with each 
other for what they regard as urgent 
reasons of law — reasons hardly ever 
mentioned in the crude a tt a ck s on 
them. 

What happens to the judicial pro- 
cess when political retribution hangs 
over every case? When critics distort 
a decision, bow can a judge answer 
back? When hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are raised to remove a judge, 
what can he or she properly do in 
reply? When a fund to support Chief 
Justice Bird was set up, a journalist 
who had written a false and damag- 
ing report about the court on election 
eve in 1978 joined in an article ques- 
tioning her propriety. 

Those are some of the troubling 
questions raised by the campaign 
against the justices. It is defended as 
a populist campaign, one that tries to 
cany out the people’s will. But is that 
what we want, judges who will bend 
to the popular sentiment of the mo- 
ment? Frontier justice? 

We have had a special view of the 
law in this country, seeing it -as an ulti- 
mate safeguard beyond politics. That 
conservatives should want to tamper 
with that idea seems to me amazing. 
In the struggle over Franklin Roose- 
velt’s 1937 plan to pack the Supreme 
Court, conservatives rightly stood for 
traditional independence. But today in 
California they want to destroy institu- 
tions, not preserve them. □ 
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WASHINGTON | James Reston 

The Dead and the Deaf 


Washington 

I t was just a year ago today that Yurt 
Andropov died in Moscow. For the 
last month, his successor as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party, Konstantin U. Chernenko, 
has disappeared from public view. So 
the rumors fly like snowflakes around 
the capitals of the world, but nobody 
knows where or how he is. 

This is the tangle in the line of U.S.- 
Soviet communications. We can ne- 
gotiate with the Russians in Geneva 
next month about the control of nuclear 
weapons, but we don’t know how to talk 
to the people in Moscow who give the 
orders, or even know who they are. 

The contrast between the two politi- 
cal systems has seldom been more ob- 
vious than in foe last few days: Presi- 
dent Reagan proclaiming a second 
American revolution, as if the first one 
had failed, followed by a torrent of 
questions and protest not only from the 
opposition but his own Congressional 
leaders and budget director; and 
meanwhile in Moscow, nothing but 


Pravda’s endlessly boring and badly 
written propaganda. 

The last time the leaders of the UJ5. 
and the U.S.S.R. met was in Vienna in 
1979. President Carter and Leonid 
Brezhnev got on fairly well and won- 
dered why they hadn’t met sooner. But 
by then Mr. Brezhnev was stumbing 
over the curbstones and was soon gone. 

In fairness to President Reagan, 
while at firsr he didn’t want to talk to 
the Russians and then changed his 
tune, the fact is that during his first 
term it seemed too late to talk to the 
ailing Brezhnev and too early to talk to 
Mr. Andropov, who died not kmg after 
taking control. And Mr. Chernenko, 
whatever his doctor says, seems to be 
drifting into the shadows. 

Maybe it was wrong in the first 
place to think that talking to a partic- 
ular Soviet leader made all that much 
difference. Personal control of Soviet 
policy lasted from Lenin to S talin , 
and maybe marginally to Khru- 
shchev, who had some glimmers of 
the possibility of reconciliation and 
cooperation with the West. But after 


that, the collective system of leader- 
ship prevailed more than ever before. 

Yet even over the last generation 
there dearly has been a chance for 
serious talk abort the fundamental in- 
terests and differences between the 
two major nuclear powers. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei 
Gromyko, now 75 and the informing 
mind of Soviet foreign policy, came to 
Washington for the first time 46 years 
ago. As Foreign Minister since 1957, he 
has had personal access to 14 U.S. Sec- 
retaries of State and every President 
since Roosevelt 

The Soviet Ambassador. Anatoly Do- 
brynin, has been here for 23 years, and 
is now dean of the diplomatic corps. He 
has had more access to six Presidents 
and their Secretaries of State than any 
diplomat of the last generation. 

The main problem is not the inci- 
dence of death — mortality at least 
we have in common — but the dia- 
logue of the living deaf. Washington 
and Moscow say many sensible things 
about their common interests — 
shout them across the world on the 


radio waves — but they don't listen 
and they don’t believe. 

For example, both are now saying 
that they not only want to control and 
reduce nuclear weapons, but get rid 
of them and use peaceful atomic 
for the benefit of a hungry 
Also, Moscow wants Washing- 
ton to promise not to be the first to use 
atomic weapons. Washington rejects 
this on the ground that this would 
leave the Soviet Union free, with its 
commanding lead in conventional 
weapons, to dominate and intimidate 
Western Europe. 

Just the other day, the Russians 
suggested at the Stockholm confer- 
ence that both sides commit them- 
selves not to use military force of any 
kind , nuclear or conventional, against 
each other or their allies; but because 
there is no trust, there was no agree- 
ment and not even much discussion. 

So what to do when the hot line is 
pulled? 

Some think the answer lies with 
Cappy Weinberger, who wants to build 
nuclear ships as long as the Brooklyn 


Superpower 
‘dialogue’ 
of mistrust 


Bridge and bring the Russians to their 
senses in outer space if not on earth. 
Others place their faith in a new gener- 
ation of Soviet leaders like Mikhail 
Gorbachev, who at 53 is better edu- 
cated but lacks the personal knowledge 
of the old men who remember the car- 
nage of the two world wars. 

'Hie trouble is that there really isn’t 
much serious analysis of this problem 
by U.S. and Soviet historians and phi- 
losophers, and when there is, it tends 
to loiter down into polemics. It is this 
dialogue of the deaf that is the real 
problem, and it’s not likely to be re- 
solved in Geneva unless ic begins in 
Washington and Moscow. □ 



A Debate on the U.S. and the ‘Contras’ 


No Aid 
— Covert 
Or Overt 

By David Bromwich 


PRINCETON, N.J. — Congress is 
facing a choice between covert and 
overt aid to the “contras" fi ghting a 
guerrilla war against the Nicaraguan 
Government. The objections to the 
aid, however, carry the same force, 
whether or not the operations are 
kept secret. 

Last year, the details of a few inci- 
dents in the covert war became 
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widely known. They confirmed the 
suspicion that we had allied ourselves 
with terrorists, and the result was a 
suspension of Central Intelligence 
Agency funds for the contras. One 
suggestion of a new policy has come 
from Senator David F. Durenberger, 
the new chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence, who pro- 
poses open funding to an “umbrella 
group” composed of all the major 
contra factions. 

Since covert aid was front-page 
news all along, the shift to overt aid 
would be merely a nominal change. 
“The only difference," Senator 
Durenberger has acknowledged, “is 
that when we do it covertly, we lie a 
lot.” Thus, a shift to open support 
would not affect the general argu- 
ments against our contra policy. 

First, the contras aim to destroy 
the very possibility of civil society in 
Nicaragua. As the C.I-A.’s contra in- 
struction manual showed, we have 
been ready to associate ourselves 
with this aim. The pamphlet spoke of 
kidnapping, assassination and the 


hiring of known criminals. But these 
things were being done before the 
manual was written, and they con- 
tinue to be done. A successful day in 
the life of a contra may include blow- 
ing up a warehouse containing oil, 
grain and other necessities of village 
life; ambushing a militia unit of teen- 
aged volunteers; poisoning a farm or 
two, especially if it produces coffee, 
on which the country depends for its 
trade; and perhaps capturing a local 
“unsympathetic” (that is, patriotic) 
official, to be murdered later as an 
example to others. 

Second, Nicaragua still enjoys a de- 
gree of freedom far above the stand- 
ard we set for governments we are 
prepared to tolerate peacefully. The 
atmosphere of the country is vastly 
different from that of Cuba or, fin* 
that matter, Guatemala. There are 
political prisoners but not show trials 
with summary executions. There are 
restrictions on the press but not daily 
raids an the homes of editors. There 
are no mass arrests and no death 
squads. The Government commands 


popular support and, to judge by 
many journalistic reports, little of the 
support has been rigged. Nor is there 
any mystery in this: the Government 
has both the name and authority of a 
revolution that freed Nicaragua from 
the most rapacious dictator of the 
hemisphere, Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle. 

Third, the contras have never come 
up to the moral standards we set for 
an established power (which they are 
not), or even an insurgent movement 
(which they are). Listening to Presi- 
dent Reagan, it is easy to forget the 
character of the revolution that 
brought in the present Government of 
Nicaragua. Every man and woman of 
decency and spirit took up arms 
against General Somoza or sided with 
those who did. Many subsequently ex- 
pressed disappointment with the 
revolution ; many did not. But no gov- 
ernment would have found Nicaragua 
an easy inheritance: it is a poor coun- 
try, and General Somoza made it still 
poorer. The great wrong of our sup- 
port for the contras is that they are 


largely his police and loyal accom- 
plices, those who either fought with 
him or refused to fight against him. 
Of the three major contra leaders — 
Adolfo Calero, Alfonso Robelo Calle- 
jas and Ed6n Pastora Gdmez — only 
Mr. Pastora has clean hands. 

If we had earned trust in Central 
America, we might deserve it now, 
even in what seems a doubtful case. 
But when we set ourselves above the 
Contadora nations — Colombia, Mex- 
ico, Panama and Venezuela — by re- 
jecting their plan for peace in the re- 
gion, we are doing what Americans 
have done for more than a century. 

President Daniel Onega Saavedra 
of Nicaragua has done much to earn 
the respect of his people. Our surro- 
gates in Honduras and Nicaragua 
have done much to eam their con- 
tempt. “The Sand inis las,” as we per- 
sist in calling them, are the legiti- 
mate Government of Nicaragua. 
When we set about overthrowing 
them, we are helping to destroy, not 
for the first time, a society and a so- 
cial order. □ 



Keep 

Pressing 

Managua 

By Jiri Valenta 

MONTEREY, Calif. —As Congress 
considers once again whether to con- 
tinue funding the “contras” fighting 
in Nicaragua, it should take careful' 
account of the larger context in Cen- 
tral America — in particular, the 
growing security ties between Nica- 
ragua, Cuba and the Soviet Union. If 
it fails to do so, it may miss a critical 
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opportunity to use the contras to ex- 
ploit tactical differences between 
Moscow and Havana. 

Nicaragua’s international connec- 
tions are a consequence of the way it 
consolidated its revolution following 
Eastern European and Cuban 
models. The Nicaraguan leadership 
began by creating a classic Leninist 
“vanguard party” — the Sandinista 
front — to coerce and indoctrinate the 
people. By now, the revolution is in its 
second phase, characterized by in- 
creasing bureaucratization and the 
formation of a “new class” — the 
Sandinista leaders and their wives 
and mistresses — that is as privileged 
and corrupt as the displaced pre- 
revolutionary elite. 

Consolidation of power mi the home 
front has been accompanied by in- 
creasing support for guerrilla move- 
ments in nei ghb o ri ng natio n*? and 
growing military ties with Moscow. 
The Nicaraguans claim that they no 
longer provide material support for 
the Salvadoran guerrillas, hut, as one 
Sandinista official confessed to me, 


ideology dictates that the revolution 
spread through the region; otherwise 
it will perish. This only accentuates 
the East-West nature of the 
conflict. 

The Sandinistas could, however, 
still veer away from the Leninist 
course — for a number of reasons. 
First, geography limits Moscow’s op- 
tions in Nicaragua. Second, Soviet in- 
fluence is more limited than in East- 
ern Europe or Cuba, and the work 
done by several thousand Soviet ad- 
visers in Cuba in the 1960’s is 
carried out in Nicaragua mainly by 
Cubans. 

Soviet and Cuban objectives in the 
region are identical: to weaken 
United States hegemony by support- 
ing anti-American revolutionary 
movements. Yet Moscow and Havana 
often diverge abort tactics. 

In particular, in Nicaragua, the 
Cubans urge caution, while the Rus- 
sians would like to accelerate the so- 
cialist transformation of the country. 
The Cubans are concerned with cir- 
cumscribing the Nicaraguan conflict 


90 as to exclude United States partici- 
pation, whereas the Russians would 
probably like to see direct American 
engagement, even though this might 
bring down the Sandinistas. 

In contrast to tbe Cubans, the Rus- 
sians would have less to lose if the 
Sandinistas were overthrown. For the 
Kremlin, the Nicaraguan regime is 
merely a pawn in the superpower 
competition. For Cuba, it is a prized 
ally in a sea of hostile neighbors. Be- 
sides. Fidel Castro can hardly look 
forward to a Soviet effort to “fight to 
the last Cuban” in Nicaragua. 

Certainly, Congress should be wary 
of exaggerating tbe differences be- 
tween Moscow and Havana. Cuba is 
vitally dependent on Soviet economic 
and military sus t enance, and it is un- 
likely that Moscow would acquiesce 
to an independent Cuban foreign poli- 
cy. Indeed, tbe Soviet brigade is Cuba 
is empowered to guard against just 
that. 

But after two decades of depend- 
ence, Fidel Castro has come to recog- 
nize tbe enormous political cost of 


Soviet military assistance — and he 
has warned the Sandinistas on sev- 
eral occasions that they too will even- 
tually pay the Soviet piper. 

How can the United States take ad- 
vantage of this split? No one imagines 
that it would be easy to reach a modus 
vivendi with Cuba. Yet Washington 
should make every effort to do so, 
even while vigorously obstructing 
Cuban efforts to export revolution. 
The United States would no longer be 
negotiating from a position of weak- 
ness ; the intervention in Grenada and 
American pressure on Nicaragua 
have bad considerable impact on Mr. 
Castro’s thinking, as he himself sug- 
gested this month in his offer to renew 
discussions with the United States. 

A policy of continued pressure on 
Nicaragua coupled with a diplomatic 
opening toward Cuba might well ex- 
acerbate tbe differences between 
Moscow, Havana and Managua. Only 
this way can the United States hope to 
coax Nicaragua, and eventually 
Cuba, back into the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s family of nations . □ 


The Education Secretary’s Main T ask 


By Chester E, Finn Jr. 

NASHVILLE — On Wednesday, tbe 
Senate confirmed William J. Bennett 
as Secretary of Education. A few 
days earlier, President Reagan ac- 
knowledged that he no longer planned 
to abolish the Cabinet-level agency he 
had chosen Mr- Bennett to lead, even 
though it is a department he never 
liked and once hoped to wipe out. 

Whatever one’s opinion of the de- 
partment, this pretty much ends the 
argument about whether it will en- 
dure. The Heritage Foundation aptly 
termed its creation a “historic blun- 
der,” but Congress refused to join a 
demolition derby, and even so astute 
a politician as Mr. Reagan could not 
figure out how to fight the depart- 
ment’s continuation without appear- 
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fog hostile to education as well. 

Now that the agency is here to stay , 
of what value is It? In organizational 
terms, the Education Department is 
merely a corral for a herd of Federal 
school and college aid programs that 
could as well be penned up with 
others — or scattered across tbe gov- 
ernmental landscape. Some are good, 
some bad, some inconsequential, and 
judgments differ about which is 
which. Certainly, the programs alone 
(currently budgeted at 618 billion, or 
less than one-tenth the nation's total 
spending on education) don’t justify 
Cabinet membership. 

Yet that Cabinet chair is deeply 
symbolic. It denotes the national sig- 
nificance of a particular set of issues, 
and its occupant enjoys enhanced au- 
thority in addressing those issues. 
The chair alone can’t turn a fatuous 
Cabinet member into a statesman, 
but when the person sitting fo it is 
shrewd, articulate and intellectually 
alive, as is certainly the case with 


Mr. Bennett, the chair becomes a 
high-visibility podium from which to 
help the nation understand important 
issues and solve its pressing 
problems. 

That those solutions need not take 
the form of Federal programs was 
proved by Mr. Bennett's predecessor. 
The real legacy of T. H. Bell has vir- 
tually nothing to do with what the de- 
partment accomplished while be was 
at its helm, which wasn’t much. Rath- 
er, his signal achievements were 
helping propel the issue of educa- 
tional quality into tbe national spot- 
light, flooding the media with data — 
much of it acutely embarrassing to 
the education profession— about the 
lackluster performance of schools 
and colleges, and supplying encour- 
agement to foe people outside Wash; 
lngton who ha ve been foe real engines 
of educational reform these past two 
years. 

Virtually all of this could have been 
done without a department, but it was 


certainly handy to have a Secretary. 
And it should prove even handier in 
the next four years. For Mr. Bell was 
demure in comparison with Mr. Ben- 
nett, who can be expected to pound 
the bully pulpit, to keep foe data flow- 
ing, to generate ideas and not to be 
cowed by the professionals. 

Tbe agents of educational transfor- 
mation do not inhabit either the 
education profession or the Federal 
bureaucracy. They do not live on 
Capitol Hill, and they’re certainly not 
to be found among foe myriad organi- 
zations that lobby for more school 
aid. Their ranks include business- 
men, civic activists, editors and labor 
leaders, governors and legislators. 
These are the people who supply mast 
of the money, set the standards and 
determine the priorities. 

They have plenty of pressing issues 
to resolve. What should children 
come out of school knowing? Where 
will we find foe million classroom 
teachers we need to hire before 1992? 


What makes a good college? Do we 
have a common culture that alt 
schools should transmit? What can be 
done about simple-minded text- 
books? About politicized curricu- 
lums? About principals who may 
have been great coaches but don't 
know beans about evaluating teacher 
performance? 

The list is long, the debates are 
heated, the issues important. They 
won’t be resolved in Washington. The 
role of the Federal Government itself 
will remain small. But there's a big 
need for sound thinking, well-formu- 
lated ideas and continued public in- 
volvement. That’s where leadership 
is called for. And that’s Mr. Bennett’s 
main task. 

Having a Department of Education 
isn’t too high a price to pay for sus- 
tained attention to education at the 
national level. Now that virtually 
everyone has agreed to the price, we 
can get back to the discussions that 
really matter. □ 
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India Is Very Much on Our Minds Arts& 

Leisure 



By WILLIAM BORDERS 

n the last page of “A Pas- 
sage to India." the E.M. 
Forster classic from 
which David Lean has 
made an epic film, the In- 
dian protagonist. Dr. Aziz, takes his 
final leave from Fielding, his visiting 
English friend, with these furious 
words: 

"India shall be a nation! No for- 
eigners of any sort! Down with the 
English anyhow. That's certain. 
Clear out, you fellows, double quick. I 
say. We may hate one another, but we 
hate you most. We shall drive every 
blasted Englishman into the sea, and 
then — you and I shall be friends." 

How vastly — though subtly — dif- 
ferent that ending is from the pretti- 
fied ending of the movie, in which 
Fielding and Aziz part with a warm, 
manly handshake, full of mutual re- 
spect and affection. 

The difference in those two con- 
cluding scenes reflects two different 
visions of India, and of the Raj, which 
was the period of British rule and as a 
term defines the complex love-hate 
relationship that existed — and still 
exists — between the English and the 
Indians. And there are other visions 
of India around these days, too, 
arousing strong feelings pro and con. 
India is much on our minds at the mo- 
ment, as America experiences what 
must be the most concentrated cul- 
tural infusion of things Indian, at 
least since the days of Mahatma 
Gandhi and independence nearly 40 
years ago. 

Besides "A Passage to India," 
which is playing at 600 theaters 
across the United States, there is also 
also "The Jewel in the Crown," Gra- 
nada TV’s epic series, which has been 
dominating Sunday evenings in many 
homes for eight weeks now. Both 
these views of India follow closely on 
the 1062 film “Gandhi," which won 
eight Oscars; “Heat and Dust," the 
Merchant-Ivory film of 1983, which 
starred Julie Christie, and “Far 
Pavilions." the unsuccessful but still 
sumptuous television series of early 
last year. 

Later this year, the feast will be- 
come even richer, with the “Festival 
of India," the largest concentration of 
Indian art and culture ever assem- 
bled in the United States. It will in- 
clude special exhibitions of painting, 
sculpture and the performing arts in 
New York, Washington and 40 other 
cities from coast to coast. 

At the same time, India has been on 
the front pages, too, first with the ap- 
palling news of Indira Gandhi’s as- 
sassination last October and then, 
less than five weeks later, with the 
disaster in Bhopal, in which poison- 
1 ous gas killed more than 2,000 people. 
Like so many Indian statistics, thar 
number of fatalities in an industrial'' 
disaster was the biggest ever, com- 
pelling us not to tum away. 

All of this puts India into the con- 
sciousness of a good many Americans 
who have not paid much attention to 
the place before, educating them, as 
Alistair Cooke is doing every Sunday 
night in his introductions to “The 
Jewel in the Crown.” And for those of 
us who have already known and loved 
India for years, the phenomenon is 
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as people make out." 

Others are more gentle in their 
protestations. K. Shankar Bajpai, the 
Indian Ambassador in Washington, 
referred to the Lean film and the pub- 
lic television series being broadcast 
on Masterpiece Theater as "this Raj 
nonsense," and pointed out that both 
films are really about the English, 
not the Indians,, with India simply 
functioning as an exotic backdrop for 
self-examination. 

In “A Passage to India.” Mrs. 
Moore and her prospective daughter- 
in-law, the two women whose visit to 
India provides the title, as well as the 
central focus of the story, both spend 
quite a bit of effort searching for what 
they call “the zeal India,” but what 
they find, ultimately, is themselves. 
Mrs. Moore (played by Peggy Ash- 
croft. who also plays Barbie Batche- 
lor, the kindly ex-missionary in “The 
Jewel in the Crown”) explains: 

“India forces one to ccme face to 
face with oneself. It can be rather dis- 
turbing." 

Ambassador Bajpai, in an inter- 
view, said that the Lean film and the 
public television series, which were 
both made mostly with British talent, 
“reflect an understandable nostalgia 
for Britain’s lost glories, but they do 
not have much to do with India." 

. Lost glories indeed. There can be 
little in history that was more glori- 
ous than the Raj. And perhaps it is not 
surprising that this rush of British 
nostalgia for the grand days of Em- 
pire comes at a time when Britain's 
economy is in tatters, its role on the 
world stage vastly diminished, and 
its currency so devalued that Harrods 
and the Connaught Hotel have be- 
come bargain destinations for foreign 
tourists. 

The decline that has lately come to 
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When East Met West 


T he Bridge Party was not a 
success — at least it was not 
what Mrs. Moore and Miss 
Quested were accustomed to con- 
sider a successful party. They ar- 
rived early, since it was given in 
their honor, but most of the Indian 
guests had arrived even earlier, 
and stood massed at the farther 
side of the tennis lawns, doing 
nothing. . . . 

“To work, Mary, to work.” cried 
the Collector, touching his wife on 
the shoulder with a switch. 

Mrs. Turton got up awkwardly. 
"What do you want me to do? Oh, 
those purdah women! I never 
thought any would come. Oh 
dear!" 

A little group of Indian ladies 
had been gathering in a third quar- 
ter of the grounds, near a rustic 
summer-house in which the more 
timid of them had already taken 
refuge. The rest stood with their 
backs to the company and their 
faces pressed into a bank of 
shrubs. At a little distance stood 
their male relatives, watching the 
venture. The sight was signifi- 
cant: an island bared by the turn- 
ing tide, and bound to grow. 


consider they ought to come 
over to me.” 

"Come along, Mary, get it 
over " 

"Do kindly tell us who these 
ladies are," asked Mrs. Moore. 

“You’re superior to them, any- 
way. Don’t forget that. You’re su- 
perior to everyone in India except 
one or two of the Ranis, and 
they're on an equality." 

Advancing, [Mrs. Turton] shook 
hands with the group and said a 
few words of welcome in Urdu. 
She had learnt the lingo, but only 
to speak to her servants, so she 
knew none of the politer forms and 
of the verbs only the imperative 
mood. As soon as her speech was 
over, she enquired of her compan- 
ions, “Is that what you wanted?’’ 

"Please tell these ladies that 1 
wish we could speak their lan- 
guage. but we have only just come 
to their country." 

"Perhaps we speak yours a lit- 
tle,” one of the ladies said. 

"Why fancy, she understands ! " 
said Mrs. Turton. 

From “A Passage (a India" by E.M. Forster, 
J9.V ay Harroun Brace Joeanovich: 
-renewed 1^0 by E.M. Forster. Reprinted 
by permission. 


gratifying; it is good, though curious, 
to see stacks of Paul Scott’s “Raj 
Quartet" (from which the television 
series was drawn) piled up in the 
bookstores beside the latest from Da- 
nielle Steel, Stephen King and Mario 
Puzo. 

But at the same time, all the India 
adulation is also somehow troubling 
to the people who are already India 
addicts, to use a term that Alistair 
Cooke applies to Paul Scon. We love 
India and we are distressed that the 
image of it that is being projected is 
so far from complete. 

For some, this reaction translates 
into fury. Salman Rushdie, the great 
novelist of post-Independence India, 
vehemently protests “the fantasy 
that the British Empire represented 
something noble or great about Brit- 
ain,” and complains that the films 
create the impression "that the end of 
the Empire was a sort of gentlemen's 
agreement between old pals at the 
club, that the British weren’t as bad 


Britain began on Aug. 15, 1947, the day 
it lost India, which Disraeli had 
called “the jewel in the crown" of 
Queen Victoria's empire. Once India 
was independent, the wave of inde- 
pendence within the rest of the em- 
pire beginning 10 years later became 
inevitable, leaving Britain perhaps 
still charming but no longer Great. 
The loss of the empire is the central 
fact of recent British history; it is 
small wonder that the English care so 
much about it. 

But why the appeal to Americans, 
so many of whom are now lining up to 
see the Lean film and refusing dinner 
invitations for Sunday nights in favor 
of watching the latest episode of 
“Jewel in the Crown? One reason, 
surely, is the dazzling spectacle of an 
exotic and colorful land, whose pag- 
eantry is beautifully depicted in both 
films. Tl ft breathtaking Himalayas, 
the timeless and majestic Ganges, 
the teenrng bazaars full of neat little 
mountains of brightly colored fruits 


and spices and — as always with 
India — the people, richly diverse and 
brilliantly dressed in their saris and 
spangles. 

Another aspect of the appeal to 
Americans must be related to what- 
ever it was that prompted so many of 
them to get up before dawn on July 29, 
1981, so as to watch the live broadcast 
of Prince Charles's marriage to Lady 
Diana Spencer; we love all that Brit- 
ish-inspired pomp and pageantry. 
When the stuffy old members of the 
British club in Forster’s Chandra pore 
leap to their feet for “God Save the 
King," it has some of the same appeal 
as the changing of the guard at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Judging by the historical records, 
this is probably an accurate vision of 
at least the central social element of 
the Raj, though there was more to it 
than long white gloves, pith helmets, 
black-tie dinner parties, endless 
whites -only waltzes at the club and 
mindless memsahib chitchat about 
how tiresome the Indians are. 

Although the Raj is over and most 
of the British have departed, their 
spirit remains, not just in cricket and 
tea cozies, but in a haunting, linger- 
ing debate about what it did to and for 
the Indians. I remember that during 
the three and a half years that 1 spent 
in India, as the correspondent of The 
New York Times, one question that 
dominated many late-iight argu- 
ments with my Indian and British 
friends was this: Was the experience 
of colonization a net gain or a net loss 
for India? Did two and a half cen- 
turies of exploitation benefit the sub- 
jugated people — by bringing them 
democracy, rule of law and a system 
of communication — more than it de- 
prived them? 

In Episode Seven of “The Jewel in 
the Crown," the wily and cynical 
Major Clark answers the question 
this way: 

"This place is a gold mine, but it’s 
stiff with people dying of hunger in 
the streets. That’s the legacy from all 
those blue-eyed Bible- thumpers who 
came out here because they /couldn't 
stand the commercial pa<* back 
home." 

In “A Passage to India," the self- 
important city magistrate, Ronny 
Heaslop, has quite a different expla- 
nation of the Raj : “We’re out here to 
do justice and keep the peace." 

But however the English-Indian 
relationship is perceived, it is no acci- 
dent that in both the film and the tele- 
vision series, the central event is the 
rape of an English woman, symboliz- 
ing what Paul Scott describes, on the 
very first page of his four-novel quar- 
tet, as "an imperial embrace of such 
long standing and subtlety it was no 
longer possible for them to know 
whether they bated or loved one an- 
other, or what it was that held them 
together and seemed to have coo- 
fused the image of their separate des- 
tinies.” 

"Heat and Dust" and “The Far 
Pavilions" are also both about sexual 
contacts that reach across the gulf 
that separates the Indian subjects 
from their British rulers. And in fact 
all four works, like much British writ- 
ing about India, are about race and 
the Raj, and about wbat Lady Man- 
ners in “The Jewel in the Crown" 
calls “the dislike and fear that exists 
between black and white/'- 

Many of the British characters — 
the villainous Merrick in “The Jewel 
in the Crown," for example, and 
many of the members of the club in 
“A Passage to India," display a con- 
stant, automatic assumption of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority. 

Near the beginning of “A Passage 
to India," Dr. Aziz tells Mrs. Moore 
that he can tell by the kindly, non-pa- 
tronizing way she addresses him that 
she is newly arrived in India; she has 
not yet learned the rules. Even today 
in New Delhi, I could show you no end 
of modern-day English memsahibs 
who talk to and about Indians with the 
same contempt to which Dr. Aziz had 
become accustomed. One problem 
with the Lean film is that it, like some 
of the British colonials in it, tends to 
lump Indians into an ethnic package. 
Either they are components of form- 
less crowds or, in individual roles, 
they lend to be caricatures rather 
than characters. U is rather as if Mr. 
Lean had set out to cast the seven 
deadly sins; one plays the obsequious 
Indian, another the political militant, 
and so forth. 


Perhaps all this relates to why it is 
that India addicts are somehow dis- 
satisfied by the current cultural blitz. 
It is arousing a gratifying interest in 
India, but it seems a limited, narrow 
view of a richly complex country, or 
at least it is far from complete. In the 
long history of India, the presence of 
the British was only a little blip, and a 
lot that is great about the place has 
nothing to do with them. In my days 
there it used to amuse me to imagine 
the first Englishman who saw the Taj 
Mahal, which was built in the 17th 
century in the Mogul period that 
preceded the British Raj. Whoever he 
was, when he came around the corner 
and cast his eyes on this magnificent 
structure, don’t you suppose be won- 
dered just a bit about whether or how 
much these people really needed the 
civilizing influence of the British? 

The exciting, wonderful thing about 
India today is the splendid adventure 
of its democracy, the largest in the 
world. For some of us, the most thrill- 
ing time there was March 1977, when 
the great Indian nation reared up and 
voted an end to Prime Minister 
Gandhi's authoritarian rule. It was 
thrilling not because we wanted her to 
lose the election, but because it 
demonstrated that this wonderful old 
land really and truly was a democra- 
cy; how many other dictators can you 
name who were voted out of office? Il- 
literate, impoverished, deprived, but 
as one Indian villager told me at the 
time, with proud dignity: 

“Just because a man is poor and 
maybe cannot read does not mean 
that he cares nothing for his human 
rights. The Congress Government 
has tried to shut my mouth and there- 
fore the Congress loses my vote." 

Go to an Indian political demon- 
stration and you will see the police 
guarding the right to free expression, 
keeping hostile crowds apart, with 
the same bored countenance that you 
can see on their counterparts in New 
York. It really is a free society, and, 
miraculously, it is finally producing 
enough food to feed itself, and acquir- 
ing a high technological sophistica- 
tion in its manufacturing. I don't 
mean to be suggesting that a story 
about India’s self-sufficiency in auto- 
mobile parts would make a better 
film; it just seems a shame if those 
aspects of the country get overlooked 
in all the current fasrinatipn with the 
glamour of the Raj. 

There is a much truer, though less 
slick and accessible, artistic vision of 
India in “The Home and The World," 
the latest film by the Bengali director 
Satyajit Ray. The adaptation of a 
novel by the great Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, it opens in April. A complex tale 
of love and politics in Bengal in the 
first decade of the 20th century, “The 
Home and the World" presents a non- 


British view. Unlike all the other 
films I have talked about, its main 
characters are all Indian (including 
Victor Banerjee, who is Dr. Aziz in 
“A Passage to India,” and who this 
time plays a Bengali aristocrat whose 
wife betrays him). But even so, the 
story does not escape the influence of 
the Raj; Lord Curzon’s division of 
Bengal, and the anti-Empire feelings 
it inspires 40 years before independ- 
ence are the background of the cen- 
tral action, just as much as the strug- 
gle toward independence is the back- 
drop for "The Jewel in the Crown.’’ 
For the real India, you have to go 
farther back, a view which Amer- 
icans are about to get with the awe- 


Unsexing 
A Nation 


I 


thought that the whole 
bloody affair of India had 
reached flash point. It was 
bound to because it was based mi a 
violation. Perhaps at one time 
there was a moral as well as a 
physical force at work. But the 
moral thing had gone sour. Has 
gone sour. Our faces reflect the 
sourness. The women look worse 
than the men because conscious- 
ness of physical superiority is un- 
natural to us. A white man in India 
can feel physically superior with- 
out unsmdng himself. But what 
happens to a woman if she tells 
herself that 99 percent of the men 
she sees are not men at all but 
creatures of an inferior species 
whose color is their main distin- 
guishing mark? What happens 
when you unsex a nation, treat it 
like a nation of eunuchs? Because 
that’s what we’ve dooe, isn’t it?” 

From — The Jewel and die Cram," r** * 1 1 **" 1 
>7 William M or row a Company and Aran 
Books, e IMS by Paul SenL 


some “Festival of India" that is com- 
ing here this year. In May, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington is 
opening an exhibition of Indian sculp- 
ture, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City follows in 
September with a vast exhibition of 
Indi an art, including paintin gs , sculp- 
tures, textiles, armor, jewels and ar- 
chitectural ornaments. The Smithso- 


nj pn institution's National Museum 
of Natural History is putting on an ex- 
hibition in June that includes living 
Indian folk arts, such as perform- 
ances by Indian puppeteers and sing- 
ers. And other exhibitions and per- 
formances are planned all over the 
country, lasting to the end of 1986. 

Like the Taj Mahal, the Festival is 
a reminder to Americans that there 
was an India worth paying attention 
to long before the British acquired the 
place. 

To be sure, Indian society was cer- 
tainly an appropriate place for the 
fngiish to overlay their own — two 
rigid Ha« systems intertwined, with 
the majarajah and the white burra 
sahib coexisting in dazzling luxury at 
the top, both of them assiduously ig- 
noring the masses at the bottom. 

It was an odd colonial marriage, 
and it produced some odd offspring, 
like Hari Kumar, an Indian so angli- 
cized that at the beginning of “The 
Jewel in the Crown" he cannot even 
speak the language of his people. 
Kumar’s life is full of symbolism: the 
job that enables him “to cross the 
river” between the white world and 
the Indian world is in the press, one of 
the great and lasting democratic in- 
stitutions that the British imposed 
upon the Indians. 

Like “Gone With the Wind," the 
Masterpiece Theater series depicts 
love and death in the twilight of a 
political era, with scope befitting the 
tragedy of the tale. Maybe it is just 
classy soap opera in an exotic setting, 
but it works. Alistair Cooke’s little 
history lessons in between, though 
sometimes gratuituous, do serve the 
function of educating an American 
public not wholly at ease with the his- 
tory of the Nehrus, the Congress and 
and the independence struggle. And I 
am personally glad to see raised the 
question of why Britain and its last 
Viceroy, Moontbatten, were in such a 
hurry to be rid of India at the end that 
they agreed to its partition into a Mos- 
lem state, Pakistan, and a largely 
Hindu state, India, a partition that 
Lady Manners refers to in the book as 
“our crowning failure." 

In “A Passage to India," the hu- 
miliating ordeal of being tried for at- 
tempted rape — analogous to India's 
long h umilia tion iw ¥k*r Bri Hdi rule— 
rids Dr. Aziz of his obsequiousness. 
After it is over, he says with new- 
found dignity, “I am an Indian at 
last." 
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Know 

thyself 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


£T* job, getting to know 

and even so vou are some- 
times caught by surprise. You may. 
Tor instance, always have considered 
yourself the kind of guy who faints at 
the sight of a drop of blood. Comes 
the crunch, and it's you who rushes 
■-° t ‘ le side of that accident victim, 
tears your shirt to strips and saves 
him from bleeding to death. Natural- 
ly the opposite may also happen: you 
always took yourself for a great big 
hero, and then your child cuts a 
finger and - whoops, there you gp. 

We have this self-image, and once 
every so often it turns out to be false. 
You hear it repeated from childhood 
- which is when your self-image is 
born - dial you've no ear for lan- 
guages. say. You grow up believing 
it’s true - the more so as this sort of 
thing Is self-fulfilling, for why make 
the effort to learn a new language 
when you’ re sure to fail? 

It follows that the last thing you’ll 
choose to be is a philologist, so you 
become a doctor instead, and by and 
by you are sent out for a year to 
Papua New Guinea to start a 
mother-and -child clinic in the wilds. 
Before you've been there a month, 
you’ve mastered basic Papuan, and 
by the end of the year you’re fluent 
in both Old and New Guinese as 
well. It may be too late to switch to 
philology, but you sure will stagger 
them at home. 

Speaking personally. I’ve always 
thought of myself as an optimist, but 
of late I’ve been having my doubts. 
What happened is that I caught my- 
self misreading headlines and other 
eye catchers in the paper taken in at 
a glance. One day I saw written in fat 
print. “State of Shock.” which on 
closer inspection turned out to be: 
“Sale of Stock.” Not long after I 
read “Dollarization in Store" for 
i ‘-Dollarization in Stores,” and only 
the other day was horrified to see a 
‘•New Tax" announced on some ser- 
vice which another look revealed to 
be: “No Tax." In a word, it must be 
that T m forever expecting the worst, 
and what does that make me? 

Hard as it is to change vour self- 
image. it’s well-nigh impossible to 
get others to change the image they 
have of you. If everyone around you 
considers you're the type who lacks 
self-discipline, it won’t take less than 
your giving up smoking, eating and 
drinking all in a single week to 
convince 


As for me. I may announce at the 
breakfast table that they'll never get 
the economy back on the rails, de- 
clare at lunch I figure that patch on 
the ceiling bodes a leaking roof, so 
we had better start setting out the 
pails, and predict World War IU in a 
fortnight at supper - to ray family I’ll 
still be an incurable optimist. 


A MIDDLE-AGED MAN wearing 
a crocheted kippa sits alone at a 
hotel dining room table and recites 
the Grace After Meals, lookinglike 
any modern Orthodox Jew. 

But when he finishes, he removes 
the skullcap from his head - some- 
thing an Orthodox Jew would never 
do: 

The man is Rabbi Alexander Sha- 
piro, president of the 1.200-member 
Rabbinical Assembly, the interna- 
tional association of Conservative 
rabbis. 

Rabbi Shapiro says he observes 
Shabbat and kashrut. but he 
preaches in a congregation where 
men and women sit together and 
advocates the ordination of women. 
This angers ultra-Orthodox Jews 
who are fighting for the passage of an 
amendment to the Law of Return. 
They don’t want Shapiro (they don't 
recognize him as a rabbi) to perform 
conversions and decide who's a Jew. 

The RA president, spiritual leader 
of die Ohel Shalom Congregation in 
South Orange, New Jersey, visited 
Israel shortly after a majority of the 
Knesset rejected the ultra-Orthodox 
attempts to change the Law of Re- 
turn. 

Shapiro, who attended Brooklyn’s 
Orthodox Flatbush Yeshiva 
elementary school and who studied 
at Mercaz Harav Yeshiva in Jeru- 
salem while taking advanced courses 
at the Hebrew University, is familiar 


Conservative 

complaint 


Bv JUDY SIEGEL- ITZKOVICH i Jerusalem Post Reporter 


with Orthodox from within. 
Although he hasn't been back at 
Mercaz Harav - the spiritual centre 
of Gush Emunim - for more than a 
decade, he calls it a “dynamic place 
today, compared to the yeshiva 
when he knew it; then it was an 
institution at low ebb." 

SHAPIRO IS SHOCKED by the 
growing “extremism” among the 
ultra-Orthodox. An incident that 
took place yean; ago in Jerusalem's 
Mea Shearim quarter remains 
etched in his memory. His then 14- 
year-old daughter, wearing a skirt 
that was a bit short, was 'called a 
“prostitute” by an “eight-year-old 
snotnose kid." he recalls with bitter- 
ness. “She has refused to go into 
Mea Shearim since then." 

Yet the ultra-Orthodox influence 
regularly tries to push the Who's a 


Jew amendment through the Knes- 
set. he continues. “I am disturbed 
that the question of Who's a Jew- 
should be determined by Arabs and 
Communists in the Knesset. A poli- 
tical structure should decide this? I 
convert according to Haiacha. I am 
more strict than what many Ortho- 
dox rabbis require of their converts. 
They want to delegjtimize our rab- 
bis. It is who determines who's a 
Jew. not what is Haiacha.” 

The result of the Who’s a Jew 
controversy is a lor of anger in non- 
Orthodox congregations abroad and 
determination that the Conservative 
movement will continue to grow in 
Israel. Rabbi Shapiro asserts. 

“There are far more Conservative 
Jews here now than there were a 
decade ago.” he adds, “but I agree 
that we need much larger numbers 


here in order to have more influ- 
ence." 

He also says that the movement is 
“determined" to prevent the amend- 
ment from passing in the Knesset if 
and when it is raised again. 

As for the Reform movement's 
decision to allow recognition as 
Jews, children of Jewish fathers. 
Rabbi Shapiro strongly regrets the 
patrilineal policy. He does not be- 
lieve that the Conservative move- 
ment would ever recognize this di- 
version from Haiacha. But he would 
like Orthodox rabbis to sit down and 
negotiate with their non-Orthodox 
colleagues and try to find a way out 
of rhelmbroglio. ’ 

The aliya of Ethiopian Jews cre- 
ated great excitement among Amer- 
ican Jews, but Shapiro quickly adds 
that they were dismayed by Ortho- 
dox rabbinical demands to “con- 
vert” the Ethiopians and to demand 
ritual immersion or a modified cir- 
cumcision. “This is an abomina- 
tion." he declares. 

TURNING TO ANOTHER subject 
- the decision of the (Conservative) 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York to allow women to get rabbi- 
nical ordination. Rabbi Shapiro says 
that there are now 19 women in a 
class of 40 rabbinical students. The 
first woman is expected to be 
ordained by the seminary this year 
(she began taking courses before the 


recent decision to allow ordination 
of women). Although the rabbi de- 
clines to reveal her identity as yet. he 
will say that she has a master’s de- 
gree in social work and will be one of 
the “best-prepared” rabbis ever pro- 
duced by the seminary. 

The women are extremely 
rigourous on Halachic matters, be 
continues, and have taken upon 
themselves many optional mitzvot, 
including the donning of phylacter- 
ies. 

Although some of the more con- 
servative Conservative rabbis are 
wary about the arrival of women 
rabbis. Shapiro himself is pleased. 
“God created all of us in His image; 
we have finally come to the fullest 
expression of human potential and 
of Divine potential within us.” 

As to the Rabbinical Assembly, 
the rabbinical organization is now 
conducting a rare mail ballot to de- 
termine whether its members are in 
favour of admitting women gradu- 
ates of the seminary. That was re- 
jected in earlier votes at conventions 
by a narrow margin, but the chance 
of it being passed this time are good, 
he says. Results should be publicized 
in a few weeks. 

Not all the women will seek pul- 
pits. just as only 850 or so of the male 
rabbis serve congregations. Tbe 
others go into Jewish service and 
education, as well as other fields. 

Still. Rabbi Shapiro does not fore- 



Alexander Shapiro... ‘More strict 
than many Orthodox rabbis.’ 

see the Conservative movement 
approving the opening of a synago- 
gue for homosexuals, as the Reform 
movement has done. 

He is optimistic that the Conserva- 
tive movement will in the future 
attract growing numbers of Israeli 
Jews who view themselves as tradi- 
tional. but who oppose the all-the- 
way doctrines of the Orthodox. But 
to achieve this, the movement must 
explain itself better to tbe Israeli 
masses. 


In the Supreme Court sitting as a 
Court of Civil Appeals before Jus- 
tice Gavriel Bach, Justice Shoshana 
Netanyahu and Justice Eliezer Gold- 
berg in the matter between Tamar 
Forer. the appellant and Mario 
Forer. the respondent (C.A. 592/ 
S3). 

THE PARTIES, nationals and resi- 
dents of Israel, were married in a 
synagogue in Florence, Italy, and 
the marriage was registered in the 
municipal marriage register. The 
wife was a divorcee, and the husband 
a cohen (a member of the priestly 
sect). 

Subsequently the wife sued her 
husband in the Rabbinical Court for 
a restoration of family relations, 
while tbe husband sued for a di- 
vorce. Thereafter, on January 8. 
1981. the wife claimed maintenance 
from her husband in the District 
Court, and that court granted a tem- 
porary maintenance order in her 
favour. 

On September 16. 1981. the Rab- 
binical Court ruled that since the 
marriage was between a cohen and a 
divorcee, which is forbidden by Jew- 
ish Law, the parties must be di- 
vorced. The wife's claim, therefore, 
was dismissed. The court also made 
no order for rh? wife's maintenance 
since the marriage itself was forbid- 
den. and iPrej^letTfier argument" 
that the fact that she had financial 
claims against her husband entitled 
her to maintenance from him. It 
derided further that it would deal 
later with any financial claims be- 
tween the parties if an action for such 
claims was filed. The wife's appeal to 
the Rabbinical Court of Appeals was 
dismissed. 


Forbidden 

marriage 


LAW REPORT / Asher Felix Landao 


On December 31. 1981. the Dis- 
trict Court cancelled the order for 
temporary maintenance in view of 
the decisions of the Rabbinical 
Court and on September 2, 1983. it 
dismissed the wife's claim 
altogether. The wife then appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

The judgement of the Supreme 
Court was given by Justice Shoshana 
Netanyahu. There was a conflict 
between the parties, she said, as to 
whether the marriage was recog- 
nized in Italy both as a religious and 
civil marriage and. if so. whether 
such civil marriage was recognized in 
Israel. 

She inclined to the view, and 
would assume . that it was recognized 
in Italy as a civil marriage as well, 
and she would also assume - without 
deriding the point - that it would 
^sobeitrrecbpessJm Israermresr 
assumptions, however, would be of 
no assistance to the wife. 

IT WAS not disputed that according 
to Jewish Law the marriage was 
forbidden but was recognized retros- 
pectively. The parties were obliged 
to divorce. Some authorities held 
that the wife was not entitled to 


maintenance from the beginning, 
but it was agreed that whatever right 
she bad came to an end when the 
court ordered the parties to be di- 
vorced even if the divorce itself was 
not accepted by the wife. The hus- 
band would only be liable for 
maintenance thereafter if he delayed 
giving tbe divorce to his wife. In the 
present case the position was re- 
versed - the husband was only too 
eager to give the divorce, but the 
wife refused to accept it. Therefore, 
it was clear that in Jewish Law she 
had no right to maintenance. 

The law to be applied was laid 
down in section 2(a) of the Family 
Law Amendment (Maintenance) 
Law of 1959. which provided that “A 
person is liable for the maintenance 
of his spouse in accordance with the 
provisions of the personal law; ap-„ 
■pJ^gTd'-fiim..: that Jaw. in the 

present case, was Jewish Law. It w as 
true that Private International Law 
was introduced into the statute by- 
section 17, which provided that the 
duty of maintenance between 
spouses shall be governed by the law 
of their place of residence, or that of 
the spouse liable, but since the par- 
ties in the present case were resi- 


dents of Israsel. section 2(a) con- 
tained the relevant law. 

It was noteworthy that the above 
statute provided otherwise in respect 
of children and certain other rela- 
tives. who were entitled to mainte- 
nance even if their personal law did 
not give them this right. In regard to 
spouses, however, their personal law 
applied. 

COUNSEL for the wife. Justice 
Netanyahu continued, bad tried to 
draw a distinction between the 
effects of the religious marriage of 
the parties, and of their civil mar- 
riage. Even if the former gave the 
wife no right to maintenance, be 
argued, the latter, recognized by the 
State, did give her this right. Counsel 
relied in this regard on precedents of 
the Supreme Court that had held 
that a civil marriage outside Israel, 
though not recognized by the Rabbi- 
nical Courts, was recognized by the 
civil courts. Those cases, however, 
dealt with spouses who were neither 
nationals nor residents of Israel, and 
to them section 2(a) did not apply. 
Not only did the distinction sug- 
gested by counsel have no legal 
basis, but it would create conflicts 
and uncertainty as to the rights of 
spouses which could never be re- 
solved. 

... . Justice Netanyahu also, referred in 
this context to sections 1 and 2 of the 
Rabbinical Courts Jurisdiction 
(Marriage and Divorce) Law of 
1953. under which “Matters of mar- 
riage and divorce of Jews in Israel, 
being nationals or residents of the 
State, shall be within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Rabbinical Courts” 
and “Marriages and divorces of Jews 
shall be performed in Israel in 


accordance with Jewish religious 
law.” The result was that whether 
tbe marriage was religious or civil, or 
both, the only competent court 
which could deal with the divorce 
was the Rabbinical Court, which 
applied Jewish religious law. 
According to that law, the wife's 
claim to maintenance did not exist. 

A further argument of counsel was 
that Jewish Law imposed certain 
financial obligations in favour of the 
wife on a cohen who had knowingly 
married a divorcee, and for so long 
as he failed to carry out these obliga- 
tions. she was not obliged to accept a 
divorce. She was therefore entitled 
to maintenance until the divorce was 
effected. The contention was based 
on analogy - since such a husband 
who refused to give a divorce was 
liable to pay maintenance, a wife 
who justifiably refused to accept a 
divorce was entitled to maintenance. 

Counsel also based his contention 
on the law of contract, arguing that 
the husband’s financial obligations 
and the wife’s obligation to accept a 
divorce, were reciprocal. The 
answer to this argument was that the 
Rabbinical Court had exclusive 
jurisdiction to deal with this subject. 
The husband had lodged his claim 
for divorce in the Rabbinical Court 
before the wife had lodged her claim 
for maintenance in the- District 
Court! and he had already linked the 
question of maintenance talas claim 
by asking for a ruling relieving him of 
this obligation. 

Moreover, the wife had accepted 
the jurisdiction of the Rabbinical 
Court. It was dear from that court’s 
decision of September 16, 1981, that 
not only had the wife not challenged 
its jurisdidou on the question of 


maintenance, but bad actually asked 
for an order of maintenance and 
submitted her arguments. Her 
c laim , however, was rejected. 

Justice Netanyahu then pointed 
out that in subsequent proceedings 
in the Rabbinical Court the husband 
was ordered, with his consent, to pay 
the wife IS200.000 linked to the 
index, on her receiving the divorce, 
but that should she persist -in her 
refusal to do so. he would be granted 
a licence to remarry, and would be 
obliged to pay the wife only what was 
owing to her in the ketuba (marriage 
contract). Thereafter the Rabbinical 
Court of Appeals had stayed the 
issue of the marriage licence, but had 
not yet given judgment in the appeal 
on its merits. 

JUSTICE NETANYAHU con- 
cluded, therefore, that there was no 
alternative but to dismiss the appeal. 
The result was that although the 
husband had married his wife know- 
ing that he was forbidden to do so, 
she was obliged to accept a divorce 
without any right to maintenance, 
and with meagre compensation, 
which had been awarded to her not 
by right but only as a favour. For a 
person of secular opinions this result 
was intolerable. It was, however, 
unavoidable under Jewish Law 
which, by legislative command, was 
. to be applied to claims for mainte- 
nance by a spouse.’ ..." 

For foe above reasons, foe appeal 
was dismissed but. in the circumst- 
ances, with no order as to costs. 

Advocate Matityahu Kaniel 
appeared for foe appellant, and 
Advocate Shoshana Broide for foe 
respondent. 

The judgment was given on 
September 19, 1984. 


JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Yuri Aharoootitrh conducting: with Michael 
BoRwJavsky. piano (Jerusalem Theatre, Febru- 
ary 6). Prokofiev: Plano Concerto No. 2, opus 
16: Franck: Symphony in D minor. 

AFTER surviving last week's con- 
cert. when the JSO had to fight for 
itself under a non-conductor, one 
could feel the complete and enthu- 
siastic cooperation of all the sections 
with guest conductor Yuri Aharono- 
Viich. The orchestra sounded most 
lively, with an unusually wide range 
of dynamics from nearly inaudible 
pianissimo to overwhelming fortissi- 
mo: but it was the little swellings 
within phrases and the well- 
coordinated slowing down and 
accelerating of transitions that in- 
fused the performances with exciting 
vivacity. 

It was. of course, the forceful and 
totally committed direction from the 
rostrum that compelled the musi- 
cians to react, and Yuri Aharono- 
vitch never relaxed his iron grip on 
the orchestra. There was never 
monotonous time-beating or parallel 
arm-flapping so often mistaken for 
^r-onducting - movements were re- 
served for essential directives in tem- 
pi, dynamics and phrasing: accents 
were” given, entries were indicated 
sparingly, so that the orchestra had 
enough liberty to give of itself and 
contribute to the performance. 

Soloist Michael Boguslavsky was 
the ideal choice for Prokofiev’s 
Second Piano Concerto, as he pos- 
sesses not only brachial strength and 
brilliant technical fluency, but also 
understanding of the early Pro- 
kofiev’s style, which he portrayed in 
all its crudity and barnstorming qual- 
ity, which surely must have shocked 
audiences in 1913 and later, and 
maybe even in our time. Coopera- 
tion between soloist, conductor and 
orchestra was perfect, resulting in a 
rousing and most impressive pre- 
, mentation. 

putting a much-worn repertoire 
“classic” on the programme bill al- 
ways involves certain risks: orches- 
tra plavers can become fed up with 
repeating even the most beautiful 
music, and conductors tend to go 
easy in rehearsals. 

Franck’s Symphony is one of those 
-on the list.” but one can count on 
Aharonovitch - he will never take 
things easy or for granted. The sym- 
phony could not have been tighter, 
better rehearsed, more lively. Sure, 
in the first movement we were re- 
minded strongly of Tchaikovsky in 
..his treatment, but it sounded so 
' convincing and logical, that, if affin- 
ity is a fault, it should be laid at Cesar 
Franck's feet. There seems nothing 
wrong in detecting unrealized simi- 
larities in style or orchestration if the 


original music does not get damaged 
in the process. And, in this case, 
everything was worked out in every 
detail, but without ever losing the 
natural flow and inner connections. 
It was one of the very best perform- 
ances heard lately from the Jeru- 
salem Symphony Orchestra, thanks 
to a great extent, to the inspired and 
committed conductorship and musi- 
cianship of Yuri Aharonovitch. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA; Yoav 
Tahiti conducting; with Pascal* Rog4. pianist 
(Td Aviv Museum. February 3). Gluck: suite 
Dram ballet “Don Juan”: Mozart: Concerto No. 
19 in F Miyor for piano and orchestra. K. 459; 
Nahum Amin Muse for Strings; Schubert: 
Symphony No. 5 in B-Ost major. 

WITH ALL due respect to the great 
Gluck, a sequence of 14 numbers 
from his Don Juan ballet music 
seemed unable to bold our attention. 
For. the performance we have only 
praise. Talmi's insistence on stylistic 
authenticity in phrasing, dynamics 
and particularly in sound was of 
particular interest. 

Pascal Roge's Mozart gave us little 
satisfaction. This was a performance 
of taking' stock of Mozart's inven- 
tory, with almost no personal in- 
volvement. Roge never really tried 
to come to grips with the music, to 
address the problems or endow a 
passage with true musical consequ- 
ence. Actually Rog6 gave us little 
more than tbe bare text. 

The only really interesting item in 
the concert was Nahum Amir’s 
Music for Strings. Amir cleverly 
combines completely different mate- 
rial like Hebrew cantillation motifs, 
contemporary harmony, jazz mid 
quarter tone intonations. 

The second movement is un- 
doubtedly the most original. A first 
section wraps cantillation in a jazz- 
like envelope. The middle section of 
the three-section movement juxta- 
poses a monophonic, dirge-like, 
strongly oriental “vocalise" (played 
by the viola) and a discreet back- 
ground of unchanging dissonant har- 
monies. 

What Amir achieves in all three 
movements is a surprising compata- 
bility with his different, perhaps 
even odd, elements, which ail be- 
come part of a harmonious whole. 
The secret to Amir’s success seems 
to be bis compositional skill, the 
unpretentious treatment of the 
material and rejection of any desire 
to be extravagant, oversophisticated 
or showily “original. ” 

The Schubert symphony, lively in 
its quick movements, with fine can- 
tabile playing in the strings, in the 
slow movement, concluded the 
evening. 

BENJAMIN BAR- AM 


Exciting vivacity 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Kwt 
RapT (Austria) conducting and harpsichord: 
Nelly Grim berg, rioOn: Yael Remdorf and 
GavrieQa Avraha/u, flute. (Haifa Auditorium, 
February 3). Handel; “Water Musk"; Bach: 
Harpsichord Concerto hi D minor Branden- 
bn? Concerto No. 4: Suite No. 3. 

ON HIS first visit to Israel, Austrian 
Kurt Rapf opened the HSO's Bach/ 
Handel tricentenary celebrations. 
The programme included only- 
favourites of the masters: the levels 
of performance varied. 


The first part was rather dreary. 
The HSO's playing sounded spirit- 
less and lacking in balance between 
various groups and in precise coor- 
dination of entries. This was espe- 
cially felt in the orchestral accom- 
paniment of the D minor harp- 
sichord concerto. Kurt Rapf ren- 
dered the solo part with technical 
ability in a somewhat academic style. 

In the second part of the concert 
there was a change for the better. 


The three soloists in the Branden- 
burg Concerto, Nelly Grimberg, 
Yael Reindorf and Gavriella Avra- 
ham, principal and assistant princip- 
als of the orchestra, acquitted them- 
selves creditably, in a well-balanced 
performance, showing good musical 
phrasing, graded dynamics and in- 
volvement. Directing from the harp- 
sichord. conductor "Rapf achieved 
better cooperation with the orches- 
tra and good dialogues with the soul. 

Some of the spirit continued in the 
reading of tbe Suite, with its aris- 
tocratic dances, which ended this 
rather mediocre presentation. 

ESTHER REUTER 

TROUBADOUR QUINTET - Dma Aral, Nitza 
Amh, sopranos: Idhh Magflersfcy. alio; Amos 
Glusman. tenor: Ariefa Epstein, bass (Tzavta 


(3ub. Jerusalem. February 9). Madri&ab from 
the Renaissance and IblksoBgs._ 

ONE OF THE surprises of this sea- 
son was meeting the Troubadoar 
Quintet, members of foe Cameran 
Singers and the Rinat Choir. They 
presented music dealing with the 
joys and pains of love, songs from 
many countries and in five languages 
plus several dialects, and the choice 
was excellent. The introductions 
were full of good humour and in- 
structive. 

Spirited and always lively inter- 
pretations kept enjoyment and in- 
terest at a high level; the total com- 
mitment of the singers clearly 
affected their performance. The pre- 
sentations jumped from prestigious 


composers like Monteverdi or 
Gesualdo di Venisa to traditioaal 
tunes, from hassidic to cowboy to 
spirituals, from Purcell to Seter and 
Sperber. Listening was made easy 
through foe unsophisticated delivery 
of each and every piece of music. No 
academic stiffness nor learned essays 
'stifled the atmosphere,, and the 
blending of voices was nearly totally 
complete. 

The appearance of foe Trouba- 
dour Quintet deserves foil attend- 
ance from lovers of vocal music and 
period pieces, and audiences every- 
where are advised that there is a 
marvellous surprise in store for them 
in one of foe troubadours’ recitals. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 



THE JERUSALEM POST LIBRARY 

ARCHAEOLOGY SERIES 


NOW AT REDUCED PRICES 


JUDAISM IN STONE 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES 
by Hershel Shanks 

The amazing discoveries at 
ancient synagogues cast new 
Bght on early Jewish history. 
Illustrated with over 150 fully- 
captioned photographs, JUDA- 
ISM IN STONE is a reliable and 
authoritative account by the 
editor of Biblical Archaeology 
Review. Hardcover, 192 
pages. 

REG. PRICE: IS16.665 
NOW IS1 4,998 

BIBLICAL 

PERSONALITIES AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
by Leah Bronner 
Whereas the archaeologist 
gives the facts alone, it is the 
task of the biblical scholar 
to interpret archaeological 
finds in their relation to biblical 
studies. In this book, ten out- 
standing biblical figures who 
have left an imprint on the saga 
of Israel, are examined. 
Hardcover, 216 pages. 

REG. PRICE: IS8,400 
NOW IS 7,559 


BIBLICAL 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Archaeologists during the last 
century have uncovered the 
secrets of the past and im- 
proved our knowledge of the 
Bible and the biblical period. 
This book differs from other 
works on the subject by de- 
scribing the finds of archaeolo- 
gy according to social- 
demographic criteria. Hard- 
cover, 304 pages. 

REG. PRICE: IS8.400 
NOW IS 7,559 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE 
HOLY LAND 
by Kathleen M. Kenyon 

This classic book, extensively 
revised, includes some of the 
most important archaeological 
discoveries made within the 
last twenty years. Although 
there are many books dealing 
solely with the archaeology of 
the biblical period, this volume 
presents the evidence for both 
the pre-biblical and biblical his- 
tory of Palestine. Hardcover, 
368 pages. 

REG. PRIE: IS9.488 
NOWIS8.539 


mSm 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
HOLY LAND 

edited byAvraham Negev 

Edited by a distinguished team 
of archaeologists who in many 
cases participated in the ex- 
cavations they describe, the 
book provides a unique com- 
mentary on the Bible as well as 
a concise and comprehensive 
guide to the most recent dis- 
coveries. An indespensible re- 
ference work for students, of 
archaeology and the Bible. 
Hardcover. 354 pages. 

REG. PRICE: JS7.575 
NOW IS6,818 

MASADA 
by Yigael Yadln 

The 1963-1965 excavation 
of the Judean desert 
rock-fortress of Masada has 
taken its place as one of the 
most exciting and significant 
archaeological events of recent 
times. 

Written by the late Yigael 
Yadin, one of Israel’s foremost 
statesmen/archaeologists. 
Hardcover. 272 pages. 

REG. PRICE: IS1 3,283 
NOW IS1 1,955 


HAZOR ; by Yigael Yadin 
An exciting archaeological 
detective story that unfolds 
due by due, layer by layer to 
reveal the unique history of 
Hazor, a pivotal city in biblical 
times. The dig .uncovered no 
less than 22 cities of antiquity, 
dating back to 25000 B.C.E., 
and ultimately proved to be the 
key to understanding much of 
biblical chronology. Hardcover, 
280 pages. 

REG. 159,060. 

NOW IS8.15S 


DISCOVERING 
JERUSALEM 
by Nahman Avigad 

The first English-language 
account of the sensational dis- 
coveries from excavations of 
tiie Jewish Quarter frr the Up- 
per City of Jerusalem. Richly 
illustrated, including fuD-cofour 
photos. Hardcover, 270 pages. 

REG. PRICE: fSl 5,120 . V 

NOW JS1 3,610 . ’ 
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Clal Industries foresees 45% rise in exports 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Gal's industrial divi- 
sion expects to increase its exports 
by 45 per cent during the current 
year, to $399 million. Amos Mar- 
Haim, managing director of the divi- 
sion, said recently in outlining the 
work programme for 1985. 

Mar-Haim said that the increase, 
which would be directed mainly to- 
wards the American market, would 
thus be similar to the 45 per cent 
increase in 1984. 

In reviewing expected economic 
conditions in Israel during the rest of 
the year, he said that "despite the 


uncertainties in obtaining invest- 
ments and the uncertain economic 
conditions in the country, the indust- 
rial division is planning to increase 
its output by about 9 per cent/’ 

Nearly all the increased output 
will be aimed at export markets, 
since it is expected that local private 
and public purchases will drop. The 
division expects its local sales to fall 
by about 5 per cent in 1985. to S480 
million. But a 5 per cent increase in 
sales to the defence establishment 
was also envisaged, and this is ex- 
pected to increase sales here to 
S57m. 

Increased exports will require that 


the division increase its manpower 
by 250 per cent, to 12.400. Most of 
the new workers would be employed 
bv Ordan, Scitex and Israel Electro- 
nics. 

Mar-Haim also pointed out that 
Clal was going ahead with its plans 
although the government has not yet 
announced its intentions regarding 
aid to exporters. The manufacturers 
want their profitability assured 
through lower taxes or by means of 
cheap credits. 

Investments are expected to in- 
crease by 57 per cent to $82m . . while 
R & D expenditures will increase by 
26 per cent, to S27m. 


Warning by head of Contractors Federation 

Up to 20,000 more building 
workers may lose their jobs 


Your money & your questions 


Good news for world’s mice 
at Washington inventors fair 


Germany, Japan, 
Australia grow fastest 


WASHINGTON CAP). - There was 
a berter hair dryer, a better fireplace 
grate, a better snow plow, a better 
ear wax remover, even a better back 
washer at the opening Saturday of 
the 13th annual National Inventors 
Exposition, 

But, for better or worse, there was 
not a single better mousetrap. 

With inventions competing for 
space, "I don't think there would be 
one interesting enough to make it," 
said Bruce Gray of the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office, which spon- 
sored the event. 

The fair included about 70 exhibits 
chosen by the Trademark Office. 20 
by major companies and the best by 
individual inventors. 

Big companies like General 


Motors. Hughes Aircraft, Dupont, 
Black & Decker and other firms 
showed off their latest plastics, satel- 
lite launchers and electronic devices. 

The small inventors had more 
down-to-earth creations, including a 
hidden carport that automatically 
unfurls itself over a parked car and 
an artificial Christmas tree that 
snows on itself. 

The new ear wax remover was said 
to pose less risk of infection than 
other methods, but its working 
seemed somewhat complicated and 
mysterious. 

The "Kelley Amazing Grate." a 
Canadian product, saves enough 
wood to pay for itself in one wood- 
burning season, its inventors said. 

Also on display were a beer-can 
crusher and heart valves. 


Iran lowers its oil prices 


TEHERAN (Reuter). - Iran has 
reduced its prices for light and heavy 
crude oil with effect from February 
1, a senior oil ministry official said 
yesterday. 

The cuts bring down the price by 
$1.05 to $28.05 a barrel. for light 
crude and by 20 cents to $27.35 for 
heavy, he said. 

Iran was one of three dissenters at 
the Opec meeting in Geneva last 
month, to a new pricing structure 
which included a one-dollar cut in 
Saudi Arabia’s light crude price to 
$28. 

But some of its customers said 
after the meeting that Iran would 
have to offer concessions to make its 
oil competitive. 

The new prices remain on the 
basis of f.o.b. Kharg Island. Iran’s 
main oil terminal which is plagued by 
Iraqi air strikes. That means the 
customers will continue to bear the 
cost of shipping the oil from Kharg. 

The official also confirmed that 


Iran', in the last week or two, had 
started shuttling oil outside the war 
zone, taking it from Kharg to Sirri 
Island about 300 km. to the south. 

Customers are to lift the oil from 
supertankers at Sirri acting as float- 
ing berths. Iran hopes the scheme 
will attract more buyers by removing 
the risk of air strikes, with Sirri out of 
the range of Iraqi aircraft. 

But the official said Iran's costs for 
taking the oil to Sirri would be added 
to its price. 

Meanwhile Iran has also set up a 
committee to implement a scheme 
under which imports from other 
other countries would be limited to 
half the value of oil they buy from 
Iran, informed Iranian sources said. ! 

The plan, proposed by the oil 
ministry, aims to recapture some of 
the oil mark# .Iran has lo$ .during its 
52-month war with Iraq. 

It has applied to trade with’ Japan 
since late last year and .will now be 
extended to other countries. 


NEW YORK. - West Germany. 
Japan and Australia have the fastest 
growing economies in the industrial- 
ized world, the director of the Cen- 
tre for International Business Cycle 
Research at the Columbia Business 
School said. "While the improve- 
ment has been modest, latest evi- 
dence suggests that the sharp slow- 
down in the U.S. and most other 
countries during the second half of 
1984 may be bottoming out." the 
report said. 

"Latest readings show' that the 
business cycle has taken a modest , 
turn ■ for the better around the 
world." the business-sponsored re- 
search organization said in its 
monthly report on the world eco- 
nomy. 

The conference board's interna- 
tional economic scoreboard showed 
that the leading index in Japan was 
rising at an annual rate of 10 per cent 
in October. West Germany and Au- 
stralia were tied for second place 
with growth rates of 7 per cent in 
October. 

France was next with a growth rate 
of 6 per cent, while the economies of 
the U.S. and Italy were advancing at 
an annual rate of 3 per cent. Cana- 
da's leading index rose at an annual 
rate of 2 per cent and Britain's at an 
annual rate of 1 per cent. 


Bv LEA LEVA VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Building contractors 
will seek Jong-term loans abroad if 
the government agrees to provide 
the necessary guarantees, so that 
they can carry out building projects 
and will not have to fire more work- 
ers. 

The president of the Federation of 
Builders and Contractors. David 
Stern, told the press Jiere yesterday 
that 10.000 workers' have already 
lost their jobs over the past two years 
and that another 10.000 or 20.000 
may lose their jobs by the end of this 
year unless the downtrend in the 
industry is checked. 

Yesterday's press conference 
came in advance of a Knesset debate 
on the state of the building industry 
scheduled for today and the annual, 
conference of the federation's coun- 
cil tomorrow. 

Stern S3id the projects which 
should be undertaken now are urban 
renewal. "We can't afford to let the 
centres of our cities become slums or 
commercial districts." he added. 


Other projects should include the 
improvement of dangerous roads 
and a commuter railway for the 
Greater TeJ Aviv area. 

He also warned of a housing shor- 
tage in a few years unless more 
apartments are built now. In 1984. 
only 21.000 apartments were 
started, he said, although the coun- 
try' needs between 23.000 and 28.000 
new apartments a year. There were 
2.500 fewer flats in stock at the end 
of 1984 than at the end of 1983. 

He suggested that some of the 
money the government accumulates 
from the 92 per cent of insurance and 
pension fund contributions which by 
law must be put into government 
bonds, should be used to provide 
mortgages. These mongages, while 
linked to the index, should be for 25 
years, as is customary in other coun- 
tries. * 

The cuts in the government 
budget should not all be in building 
and development, hesaid. Construc- 
tion workers on defence projects are 
men who have served in the army 
• and if they are fired now they will be 
lost to the trade for good, he warned. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION. -Since the beginning 
of this year there has been a revival of 
demand for American high-tech 
shares and they have risen consider- 
ably. Have the Israeli companies 
whose shares are traded on Wall 
Street participated in this advance? 

ANSWER: It certainly has been an 
up-market for high-tech issues. Af- 
ter being battered in 1984. they not 
only have made a strong rebound, 
but seem to have additional bounce 
left in them. There have been some 
notable advances among our Israeli 
high-tech shares in January. Electro- 
nics Corporation of Israel was up by 
nearly 14 per cent. Elron added 
more than 29 per cent, Fibronics 
gained 12 per cent. Laser 16 per 
cent, Optrotech 17 per cent, and 
Scitex gained a full 25 percent. Since 
the beginning of February some of 
these have moved even higher. 


Leutni Swiss, French branches prosper 


QUESTION: An article in a 
German-language newspaper said 
that under the Wassenaar Agree- 
ment, Israeli recipients of monthly 
restitution payments from Germany 
do not have to transfer them to Israel, 
but may keep the money abroad. Is 
this correct? 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The net profits of 
Bank Leumi (Switzerland) increased 
by 10.6 per cent in 1984. to stand at 
SF 7.3 million, the bank announces. 
The balance sheet grew by 9.8 per 
cent, to stand at SF 673m.. and 
capital means rose in 1984 from SF 
54m. to SF58m.. 


Loans increased by 92 per cent, to 
SF 356m. The board of directors of 
the bank has recommended paying 
an 11 per cent cash dividend for 
1984. the same as in 1983. 


Bank Leumi (France) also 


announces that its net profits grew 
by 15.7 per .cent in 1984. to stand at 
FR 4.4m. The bank's balance sheet 
grew from 2.78 billion in 1983 to FR 
2.95b. in 1984. 

Deposits grew by 14.7 per cent, to 
FR 1.25b., while loans grew by 11 
per cent, to FR 941m. 

The bank notes that the four bran- 
ches acquired in 1981. in Strass- 
bourg. Nice. Lyon and Marseille, 
contributed considerably to the 
bank's growth in 1984. 

The bank also has two older bran- 
ches in Paris The Leumi network in 
France is the only one under Israeli 
control. 


ANSWER: No. Israelis who do 
not have special dispensation for 
maintaining foreign currency 
accounts overseas, such as new im- 
migrants. must receive their restitu- 
tion payments in Israel. There has 
been a continuous tightening up of 
laws covering the maintenance of 
foreign currency accounts overseas. 
As you probably are aware, the 
regulation allowing people to hold 
up to $3,000 in a bank account 
overseas, has been abolished. 


ANSWER: Thank you for sending, 
me a copv of the transaction slip, 
covering ail of the expenses charged- 
ro you in arranging for the .£16 chc-. 
que. At the conversion rale of 
IS755.9577 for £1 you were charged* 
ISJ1095.32. The bank charged you. 
IS526.97 as their conversion com- 
mission and noted that this was a 
minimum charge. On a percentage, 
basis the conversion fee come> to. 
4.35 percent. . 

In addition you were charged a I* 
per cent levy - which goes so the. 
government - of 15120.95. You were , 
also charged IS1J8I4.50. which rep- 
resents the 15 per cent levy on the ■ 
purchase of foreign services. The, 
final charge of IS2.635 is identified , 
as a handling fee. This came so 
nearly 22 percent of the face value of. . 
the cheque, or the equivaleni of 
almost £3.50. •• 

I think chat you have cause tor 
complaint. As a starting point. 1 
would speak to the bank manager, 
especially in terms of the nearly 
£3.50 handling charges. If this docs . 
not help, vou should contact the-. 
Bank of Israel, which supervises ulC* 
banks and looks into complaints. . - 

If nothing else works, you might • 
go to a competing bank and ask the . • 
manager about the charges his bank t - 
levies on similar services. Banks are . 
looking for new clients and you may,, 
find that by shopping around you 
will get a better deal. 


Profits of Bank Hapoalim (Switzerland) up 10% 


TOURISM. - Spain and Saudi Ara- 
bia will collaborate in the construc- 
tion of a tourist complex in a third 
country, probably Morocco, at a cost 
of $46 million. 


HOTLINE. - The Histadrut 
Teachers Union is considering estab- 
lishing a homework hotline by which 


pupils can call for help with maths. 
Hebrew and English assignments. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter per cent to SF397m. 

TEL AVTV. - Bank Hapoalim branch Bank Hapoalim 

(Switzerland ) increased its profits by (Switzerland) maintains in Luxefin- 
10 per cent in 1984. to SF7.2 million, bourg also increased its activities and 
the bank announced. For the first ' moved into new premises, 
time since the bank was founded • 

nine years ago. its balance sheet has 
topped the one billion Swiss francs 
mark. The balance sheet grew by 12 
per cent in 1984, to stand at 
SFI.044m. 


QUESTION: On January 20, 1985 
I asked my bank branch for a bank 
cheque in the amount of £16 to pay 
membership fees in the London 
branch of the PEN dub, and bad the 
money -drawn from my (restitution 
money) foreign currency account. 
The amount I was charged on Janu- 
ary 23 for the £16 was IS12, 095.32, 
but with manipulation and tax it 
came to IS1 7, 192.54 - nearly 50 per 
cent more - notwithstanding the 
charges for first turning foreign cur- 
rency into shekels. Is that Justified? 


QUESTION: I can either with- 
draw my pension fund savings or. 
ob tain a doHar-Jinked loan to pay for ; 
my new apartment. The terms of the_ 
contract call for dollar-linkcd pay-’ 
meats. Which one of the options 
should I take? 

ANSWER: The holdings in vour 
pension fund are approximately 92. 
per cent linked to bonds which, in , 
turn, are linked to the cost-of-living 
index. By using your pension fund ■ 
you will be using the cost-of-living , 
index-linked loan payable to you to, 
pay for a dollar-iinked obligation. I 
think that the justification for fol- r 
lowing that course is quite dear. 


MANAGEMENT. - Managers from' 
banks and government agencies last" 
night graduated from courses at the^' 
Bar-IJan University Management" 
Training Centre. 


STAMPS. - A full sheet of 1863 
Norwegian 3-shilling . stamps was 
•sold at a scamp auction for &00.00G 
kroner ($64,500) in Oslo yesterday. 
The highest price ever paid for 'a 
Scandinavian stamp in Norway. 


. The bank increased its activities 
Considerably in forward transactions 
arid on the spot market. 

Credits increased by 25 per cent, 
to SF53Sm.. and deposits rose by 29 


Soloveitchik 

Repentance 


1 r,e Tnoncnt ar.i 
Oral Caccary.-s of 
Rath: 

Joseoh 3. S'jbvctfchifc 



ONE-AND-ONE CROSSWORDl 


"The unchallenged leader of enlightened Orthodoxy". Rabbi Joseph 
Soloveitchik has lectured widely but for decades refused to write down 
any of his words. 

Now, Df. Pinchas Peli, writer of The Jerusalem Post column TORA 
TODAY, has gathered the main points of Rabbi Soloveitchiks brilliant 
teachings over many years into a single volume. Rabbi Soloveitchik s 
-Yiddish lectures-, originally rendered by. Dr. Peli into Hebrew, are now 
available for the first time to English readers. " 

SOLOVEITCHIK ON REPENTANCE was written "to emphasize not 
only the haiachic and philosophical value of the Rav’s approach, but also 
its creative, poetic and artistic values." 

Published by Paulist Press, softcover. 320 pages. Price. IS 9.980 


Pinchas H. Peli 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusale m Post . P.O.B. 81, Romema Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me SOLOVEITCHIK ON REPENTANCE. I enclose a cheque 
for IS 9,980 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CODE 


TEL. NO. 


Offer valid nntfl February 15, 1985 


ACROSS 

1 The wages of the crew 
Hampden refused to pay 
. <«>. 

8 Tourist at a ski resort ex- 
plaining what Marley’s ghost 
was to Scrooge? (6, 7) 

U A shot man’s dreadful 
colour, maybe (4) 

12 Wayward girl holding a 
sacred platter (5) 

13 The inspiration behind 
writers who set out to make 
history (4) 

16 A wooden salver for the 
smoke-room? (3-4) 

17 Do we end without or with 
financial provision? (7) 

18 Looked surprisingly like a 
racing motorist (7) 

20 Uncle's little champagne 
store? (34) 

21 Disembodied nymph picked 


DOWN 

2 The odium in which a ter- 
rorist is held (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 



3 Graphic way to describe a 
harbour tight, perhaps (7) 


up by radar (4) 

22 A lucky stroke for a fish (5) 


harbour tight, perhaps (7) 

4Frenziedly I twice force an 
opening (7) 

5 Live round that's no good 
(4) 

6 The arrogant way in which 
the Nazis saluted (4, 1, 4, 4) 

7 Show no ambition to lead the 
life of a nomad? (6, 3, 4) 

9 Given a lengthy piece of 
spouting? (9) 

10 He won’t mind if he loses an 
outlet for seaborne cargoes, 
apparently (4, 5) 

14 Correct procedure for new 
recruits to the army (5) 

15 A girl and what she needs to 
get fit? (5) 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holira ClaJii. Roraonu. 
523191. Ralsam. Salah Eddin. 272315. 
Shu'jfnt. Shu'afat Road. 610108. Dar Aldawa. 
Herod's Gate. 2KM58. 

Tel Aviv: Tal Shahar. 9 Shalom Esh. Lev Hair. 
69 EhadHaam. 613*0. 

PetahTikva: Kupat Holim Clalii. Haim Ozcr. 

905:71. 

Netanva: Kupat Holim Lcumii. 9 Snnt.m>ki. 
38053. 

Haifa: Yavntt . “ Ihn Sin.i . <>722*8. 


Magrn David Adorn emergency photic mrny 
be rs (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 ■ 
Ashkelon 2333? 
Bat Yam *585555 
Bcershcba 78333 
Cormicl -93S555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 354142/3 
Kirvat Shraona *44334 
Nahariya *923333 
Nclsnya *23333 


Dan Report *781111 P«ah Tikvs *923 1 HI 



“HOMECOMING” 

by Yossi Stem 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Eilat 7233? 
Hadcra 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Halzor3h?33 
Ho Ion 803133 


Rchovot *45133 
Rishon LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias *901 1 1 


$499 


MONTHLY 

(so N'G*<tsi 

ROOM ONLY. SINGLE. OCCUPANCY 
■If.DtT.CNA. S'A.DCURIf- OCCUW.Vr 


23 The Loire tributary that Is 
dear to the French (4) 

26 Housebreaking offence for 
which an immigrant can be 

„ deported (8, 5) 

27 Yorkshire grit? (9) 


19 Lugubrious hotchpotch of old 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. E.N.T.). 
Hadassah E.K- (imerna]. surgery, orthopedics, 
opthalmology). Misgav Ladoch (obstetrics). 
Td A«lv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal .surgery ) . 
Nttanya: Laniado l obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery J . 


20 A tittle fish served hot with 
butter? (7) 

24 A Moslem who is trained to 
act judiciously (4) 

25 Soon outdated (4) 
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24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
( multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381 111 (20 lines) 


' Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in the area around the clock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 

Rape Crisis Centre 1 24 bows), for bdp call Tel 
A»|t. 234819. J cross km — 810110. and Haifa 
88791. 

"Eran” - Mental Health First Aid, TeL: Jertf- 
salem 009911. Tri Ariv 261111/2. Haifa 672222 
Beetsheba 418111. netanya 35316. 

Fbr information on Bartered Women Shelters 
call Family Violence Service - 03.211675' 
235922 or any of the Rape Crisis Centre or Eran 
hotlines. 

Jerusalem Center for Drug Abuse and Misuse 
Intervention . Tel. 6630. 663902. 

14 Bethlehem Rd. 


S 299 14 DAYS 

ADDITIONAL S49 DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


ALL FRIGES 1MCU- SERVICE CHARGE 
VATinouts m »bou> whin 

PALACE HOT 1 1 
2/7 Huy.'i* kon SV'.'. l T. I 


POLICE 


Dial 100 ia most parts of the co un try. In Tlbcria 
4al 924444. Kirvat Shmona 4444. 


For VILLA & 

ROOF GARDENS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 

Regnlap-Aatomatie-Conipalerlred 
ADVICE & INSTRUCTION FREE 


Irri-Trol 


Micro Canqwtm tor Imaotion 
Sole dutribaton 


HAGARIN 

Irrigation Dept. 


OrTaboda MbUMi 
TTLATTVl tlCariifcaohSt. 
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K CBOSSW08D .8 Bank ctork 

* ’Zl*' 10 Set free 

ACROSS il Hardening 


|J Ji i* H 1 A 


IS Lawful 
It Celebration 
18 Amtiety 

22 West African river 

23 Public vehicle 

24 Esteemed 

25 Unassuming ' 
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rS^nte 300PrintStObeSOid in aid0fthe & « 

Jerusalem Post Homecoming Appeal.™** 64 * 8 90,09 to ^ 
IS70.000 includes tube packing and postage. 

To: HOMECOMING APPEAL, The Jerusalem PosT por^i"* " 

; Jeatsalem 91000, Please ££ JL 1, 

Homecoming print for each IS70,0O0 ef2loi 
Enclosed Is my donation for. 
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Ntarket for nuclear plants growing 


,• >SHINGTON ( AP). - World de- 
ad for nuclear power plants is 
swing after the recession of the 
. ly 1980s. -U.S. government and 
histry officials say. 

The government’s Export -Import 
. nk, which has helped American 
ms sell S8.9 billion worth of nuc- 
ir equipment since 1958, is taking 
iew interest in the fight between 
sups headed by U.S., French and 
est German companies to build 
jypt's first commercial plant, a 
ven-year project estimated to cost 
: tween 51.6b. and 54 billion. 

The Egyptian government is ex-* 
,>cted to make its decision in the 
iring. Turkey is also considering 
ds for its first plant. The competi- 
3n there is reported to be between 
anadian and- West German bid- 
srs, after a U.S. company - Wes- 
nghouse Electric- Gorp. - dropped 
iit. 

A U.S. official, who spoke on 


Sudan freezes all 
$ bank accounts 

;HARTOUM f Reuter). - The 
lank of Sudan, the country's central 
ank, has frozen all dollar accounts 
l the country's banks until further 
oticc to stop massive withdrawals 
f dollars, bankers said last week. 

Account holders are being told 
. aey can make no deposits or with- 
. rawals in dollars, only withdrawals 
/ i Sudanese pounds convened at the 
fficial rate of 2.10 pounds to the 
ollar, less than half the free market 
:-ate. 

Bankers said a rush to withdraw 
oDars began ten days ago amid 
uinours the central bank was about 
3 shut down exchange shops dealing 
i dollars at free market rates and 
npose new exchange regulations. 

The bank subsequently closed ex- 
hange shops and withdrew their 
cences m a move tostop the erosion 
f the ppund's value, which had 
illen on the free market from three 
ounds to the dollar in early January 
3 4.40 pounds to the dollar. 

Sudan is facing a hard currency 
risfs which bankers attribute to 
harp drops in remittances from ex- 
atriate workers and in cotton sales, 
ie country's main bard currency 
amers. The crisis has resulted in 
»vere shortages of fuel and im- 
puted flour. 

•At one major bank, which holds 
^counts of some $50 million, with- 
fawals of dollars were “not less 
- ian a million a day,” a banker said. 

J Coupled with the freeze on j 
^unts 11 .,a_i7pp^ ( authoriti^ 
jepped up checks on departing pas- 
mgers to stop the illegal outflow of 
pUars, passengers say. 

;The Sudanese pound is officially 
alued at 1.3 pounds to the dollar. 
Ut an official incentive rate of 2.10 
punds to the dollar applies to some 
cports and workers’ remittances. 




condition that his name riot be used, 
said the situation is much more ac- 
tive than it has been in years. 

“The Dutch are interested in a 
new unit, and that would- be signifi- 
cant, because of the agri-nuclear 
sentiment there,” he said. 

He listed China, Yugoslavia. 
Taiwan and South Korea as coun- 
tries contemplating new projects or 
the revival of old ones. Israel has 
been negotiating with France, one of 
the most active exporters of nuclear 
equipment. 

A country like Egypt, where the 
average person produces less than 52 
worth of goods a day. Deeds a lot of 
help to build a nuclear plant. 

The Export- Import Bank is offer- 
ing to lend it 5245 millio n on favour- 
able terms, provided Egypt buys 
$300m. worth of equipment from 
this country and puts up $55m. of its 
own. ‘ 

This help would be in addition to 


the 52.17 b. in aid proposed by U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan's adminis- 
tration for this year. President Hosni 
Mubarak is due in Washington in 
March, and he is expected to be 
looking for increases that the admi- 
nistration is reluctant to grant. U.S. 
help in building the first nuclear 
power plant in the Middle East 
would be some consolation. 

The Export-Import Bank twice 
refused to help finance a nuclear 
plant in Egypt on the grounds that 
the government there keeps prices 
for energy so low that the chances 
were not good enough thar the 
money would be repaid. The bank 
reversed its position in December 
after discussions with what Exim 
spokesman Russ Boner called 
“other government agencies.” 

Egypt had reduced its subsidies on 
electricity prices and given assur- 
ances of other actions that would 
make the project viable, be said. 






Mexico tightens austerity 


MEXICO CITY (AP). - The Mex- 
ican government says it will sell more 
than 200 state-owned companies, re- 
duce subsidies and free federal em- 
ployment in a new round of austerity 
measures designed to combat infla- 
, tion and offset falling oil prices. 

The government said the new 
moves were taken “to confront the 
most recent economic events,, cor- 
rect deviations in the economy and 
keep to the correct path in economic 
policy.” 

The measures were announced in 
a statement Wednesday night, after 
a meeting of the economic cabinet 
headed by President Miguel de la 
Madrid. ' 

A major motivating factor was a 
$300 million loss' in income this year 
from a decrease in Mexico's oil 
prices made earlier this week, the 
statement said. 


Responding to last week's price 
cut by Opec. Mexico slashed the 
price of its light Isthmus crude by 
51.25 a barrel. 

Any drop in oil prices has serious 
consequences for this country , which 
depends on petroleum for three 
quarters of its export income and has 
a staggering foreign debt of $96 
billion. a 

The government said it will save 
more than 5450m. by reducing feder- 
al spending. Subsidies will be cut, 
administrative costs pared down and 
secondary investment projects can- 
celled, the statement said. 

For more than two years, this 
country has been trying to pull out of 
its worst economic slump m half a 
century. When De la Madrid took 
office in 19S2, he enacted a series of 
austerity measures including a re- 
duction of federal subsidies. 



U.S. abstains on inti loan to Chile 


WASHINGTON (AP). - Despite a 
U.S. abstention, the Inter-American 
Development Bank has voted to a 
loan of 5130 milli on to help small 
business in Chile. 

A U.S. official, who spoke on 
condition that his name not be used, 
said the abstention during the voting 
Thursday was due to the recent re- 
cord on human rights of President 
Au gusto Pinochet's military govern- 
ment. He pointed out that Pinochet 
recently extended Chile's state of 
( siege forgo days. >i# 


Pinochet's government has been 
widely criticized in this country by 
members of Congress and by human 
rights groups. 

A source at the bank, who also 
insisted on anonymity, said repre- 
sentatives of all the other 42 coun- 
tries on the board of directors had 
voted in favour of the loan. 

The U;S. has 35 per cent of the 
voting rights on the bank's board, 
but it does pot have the power to 


spearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

" lONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 5,704 for 8 words; each 
Jditional word IS 713 

— ill DAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 7/148 for 8 words; each 
jditional word. IS 931. Ail rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
. -jrusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
'ednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
_xepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
^•cognized advertising agencies. 
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Workers consider cut in free electricity 

By AARON SITTNER reply “within a month" on his re- 

Jerusalem Post Reporter quest that they consider taking a 

The Israel Electric Corporation's voluntary cut in their allocation of 
works committee has promised free electricity. 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal a Despite pressure from members 

of the Knesset Finance Committee 

that he rescind the free electricity 
perk before requesting the next in- 
crease in electricity rates, Shahal has 
I Fridays. refused to do so. 

limum of IS 5,704 for 8 words; each All he was willing to promise the 

MKs was that he would meet with 


The Electric Corporation has 
recently started installing a new 
type of high-voltage current-! 
breaker produced by 
Feucfatwanger Industries, which 
makes it possible to carry out 
repairs without interrupting the 
flow of electricity. 

China to let Jordan 
bank open an 
. offshore branch 

AMMAN (Reuter). - China has 
agreed to let Jordan's biggest com- 
mercial bank, the Arab Bank, open 
an offshore branch in China, bank 
chairman Abdul-Majid Shomon said 
yesierday. 

The Arab Bank, whose assets in 
1983 totalled S2.85 billion dinars 
(about $7b.). opened a representa- 
tive office in Peking last year. 

Banking sources said China, 
which has allowed more than 60 
foreign bank representative offices 
in Peking, is expected to allow about 
six foreign banks to open offshore 
branches in free trading zones in 
some coastal cities this year. 

China is involved in a number of 
development projects in Jordan and 
the chairman of the People's Bank of 
China visited Amman last July. 

MARITIME LINK. - The Italian 
cities, of Venice. Genoa, Pisa and 
' Ainalfrare considering a suggestion 
from Acre Mayor Eli DeC astro to 
reforge the historical maritime links 
between them by organizing cultural 
and youth exchanges. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ANTED BOOKS/LIBRARIES. Contact 
lit Nanism. Td. 03-724264. 


DWELLINGS 

TEL AVIV 

jweeM«)aoi»oaooooeeDO«eoc>DOOoao0<>ooooooo(xwa 

)RTH TEL AVTV apartment rentals. Con- 
t specialists: “Inter-Israel .“Tel. 03-294141. 


PERSONAL 


TOP ENGLISH SECRETARIES. Telex, 
word processor operators, typists. Koah Adam 
Personnel, 203 Dtzcngoff St.. Td Aviv. Td. 
03-234440, 03-232667. 

SCIENTIFIC-MEDICAL instrumentation 
firm requires experienced secretary. English 
mother tongue, full/ part time' position. TeL 
02-533911. 02-537642. 
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INT’L SHIPPING 


IEC works committee leaders and 
ask them to surrender all or part of 
the workers' traditional free electric- 
ity. Shahal met with the work com- 
mittees last week. 

Shahal has also instructed the TEC 
to lower the interest it charges con- 
sumers who pay their electricity bills 
late, from 252 per cent annually to 
216 per cent. The reduction was 
dictated by the slowdown in the rate 
of inflation, Shahal explained. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTER 


EITOR! For. personal companion (travel, 
Icruimncnt). call: Td 03-444508. 


SERVICES 


ECTRIOAN. BURGLAR ALARMS, in- 
latwoV repairs. Mark Rabmcwitz, Tel. 

Z48T17eg. H15, 052-22724. 

NNY BAND! South African cabinet roak- 
painter, floor waxing and furniture repairs. 
.052-32948 (after 5 p.m.). 

RRY-AND MIKE. Quality lutchen/bath 
m cabinets/ TeL 053*8108, 053-88591, 
imoons/eveniDgs. 


OCEAN COMPANY LTD. expert reliable 
movers with 40 years’ experience. Professional 
v packing and shipping world wide, special rates 
for UK, USA, South Africa, operating all over 
Israel. Best insurance rates on the market. TeL 
04-523227 (3 lines), TeFAviv 03-296125, 03- 
299582 (evenings 03483032). 

EL0AL Ltd.— MOVERS 

Expert Internationa I 
packing & forwarding . , 

30 ynars' experience 
Door-to-door service. 

Tel Aviv: 96 Hayarkon St. 

TeL 03-229480, 03-426939 

mwMMM 


CAMPAIGN! 


+ FREE STORAGE at our warehouse 
— up to 30 days 

* FREE ESTIMATE ail personal & 
commercial cargos 

* INSURANCE * CUSTOMS ★ CLEARANCE * PARKING 

* TRANSPORTATION OF ALL TYPES OF 
CARGO BY SEA OR AIR 

* DOOR TO DOOR SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTER Tel Aviv: 03-229353, Haifa: 04-663682 
Beeper (1384): 03-738! II, 04-80541. 02-224341, 057-79765 



. CURRENCY BASKET 

"DOLLAR ERZ" r 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZY1 UNTT . 
SJXR. 


COUNTRY CURRENCY 


1 2932.8330 I 28573875 I 
2149.8437 I 2176.6681 I 
67L3542 | 679.7368 J 

CHEQUES AN D BANKNOTES 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE. SALE PURCHASE, SALE 


tmxtpk y *c.N \express j 

mashav > ^ 

world-wide, door-to-door S 

courier services at reasonable prices. S 

Tel 03-282781, 03-203734/5, fax: 03-292343. \ 

W1 00-3043® , 


. U.S. A. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
, GERMANY 
.FRANCE 
'■ HOtLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY 
, JAPAN 


DOLLAR 1 

STERLING 1 

MARK 1 
FRANC 1 

GULDEN 1 

FRANC 1 

KHCNA • 1 

KRONE 1 

KRONE 1 

MARK ■ - 1 

DOLLAR 1* 
DOLLAR 1 

RAND 1 1 
FRANC 10 i 

SCHILLING 10 ! 
LIRE . 1000 
YEN . 1000; 


694.8650 
775.4693 
214.1010 
• 70.1458 
189.0789 
2514074 
715575 
70403 
59.9823 
1QZ.79S2 
520.1085 
537.1306 
374.5322 
2065846 
305.1668 
348,6527 
266.6916 


703-5350 

785.1451 

216.7725 

71.0211 

191.4381 

254-4430 

76-5003 

75.4704- 

60.7307 

104.0809 

526J981 

543.8326 

379.2054 

108-3195 

308.9745 

353.0030 

270.0192 


688.7100 

768.6000 

202000 

67.0900 

187.4000 

249.080) 

73.9100 

72.9100 
58.6700 
100-5600 
511.3700 
513.2000 
315.5300 


713.1800 

795.9100 

219.7400 

71.9900 

-194.0600 

257.9300 

77.5500 

76.5100 

613600 

1053100 

533.8200 

556.2500 

400.5500 


302.4600 313.2100 
330.0100 357.8400 
2643200 273.7200. 


Septet by: UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD. 


PUBLIC TENDER 

. A firm of certified public accountants, 
on behalf of one of its clients, 

hereby offers for sale 

150,000 SACKS 

OF WOVEN POLYPROPYLENE, 

Size : 55 x 9 1 cm. with polyethylene liner 100 micro ns thick. 

.The sacks have printed text in English on both sides. 
The sacks have been in our client's stores for about one 
year and will be sold "as is" loaded on buyer's vehicle. 
Potential bidders may inspect the sacks at the storage site 
in the Haifa vicinity from Febi jary 1 7 through February 21, 
1985. For further details, contact Ms. Rivca; Tel. 04^748301. 
Tender form andtext will be distributed to potential bidder 
at inspection time. 

Bids in writing should be sent to: 'Tender for sacks", 
P.O.Box 1256, Haifa 31012, Israel, not later than March 14, 
1985. 

Neither the accountants, nor their clients, undertake to 
accept the highest offer or any offer. 
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Steady upswing foreseen 


TEL AVIV. - There were indica- 
tions yesterday that the market was 
embarking on a period of rising 
prices. There was strong pressure to 
buy, but the development was not 
sufficiently strong to be termed a 
“boom." In any case, most financial 
circles are leery of “booms." which 
are nearly always followed by 
“busts." They prefer a steady up- 
ward movement, tempered by 
profit-taking, a trend which attracts 
long-range investors. 

Such a trend has apparently be- 
gun. although the turnovers were 
quite low compared with the pre- 
vious few days of trading. 

The General Share Index rose by 
1.13 per cent', to 119.28 points, and 
this is more than double the 9 per 
cent devaluation of the shekel since 
the beginning of the calendar year. 

Most of the rise was due to the free 
shares, which rose by 2.03 per cent 
(their index now stands at 135.64 per 
cent). But if one eliminates the oil 
pertroleum shares, whose index rose 
the most (4.S4 per cent), the other 
rises were among industrials. Indust- 
rials investments Tose by 3.79 per 
cent, textiles (by 3.64 per cent), 
chemicals, rubber and plastics, by 
2.78 per cent. Commercial banks not 
in the “arrangement" gained 4.07 
per cent. However, such banks 
accounted for only IS71.9 million of 
total trading yesterday, only one 
fifth of the turnover in the “arrange- 
ment" shares. None of the various 
categories fell in price yesterday. 

Most index-linked bonds rose in 
price, but the Gilboa (dollar-Iinked) 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By MACABEE DEAN 

bonds fell by up to 3.5 pier cent. 
(These shares rose heavily on Thurs- 
day.) 

Although the “arrangement” 
shares brought the General Share 
Index down, they still rose by a tidy 
0.5S per cent. They have risen by 
11.8 per cent since the beginning of 
the year, again ahead of the devalua- 
tion of the shekel. 

What was apparent yesterday was 
rhat the so-called Solid shares (which 
are called gilt-edged abroad) wee 
not among the high-risers. True. 
Delek did rise by 3.3. per cent, and 
Elron by 2.S per cent, but Polgat did 
not rise, nor did Discount Invest- 
ments. 

On the other hand, what financial 
circles call “the more speculative 
shares" did rise sharply. Among 
these should be mentioned Teroif. 
up by 10.2 per cent. Y.O.E.L. 
“buyers only." Fedoil. up by 10 per 
cent, and Seismica, up 4.S per cent. 
North American oil was “buyers 
only.” 

There were plenty of shares which 
rose by 10 per cent, and Atlantic 
even rose by 15 per cent. This share 
has been rising fast lately. 

Announcements 

HAIFA CHEMICALS has derided 
to increase its registered capital bv 


IS6 billion (nominal value), bringing 
its total capital up to 1S10 billion. 
ELBIT COMPUTERS reports that 
during the last nine months of 19S4 
(April through December ). the com- 
pany's income stood at SI 11.1m.. 
compared to $S3.5m. in the same 
period of 1983. Its net profits in these 
nine months were $13. lm. compared 
to S8.3m. in the same period in 1983. 
Orders during these nine months 
(about half from abroad! were 
S245m.. compared to 5200m. in the 
same period in 1983. 

Hassneh Insurance plans to raise the 
equivalent of 510m. on the stock 
exchange by a rights issue of 542m. 
ordinary IS1 shares. 

Kadmani Metals reports an adjusted 
profit of IS25.6m. for the six months 
ending September 30. compared to 
an adjusted profit of IS40.2m. in the 
same period in 1983. 

market statistics 

Indices 

General Shari- Index ] IV.2S -r 1.1. V\, 

Non-bank Index 135.04 +2.U?”* 

Arrangement Shares 1 1 1 .sw +i 1.5ft".. 

Bond Index 105.54 +11.55",. 

Turnovers 

Figures in brackets refer !« the pioinu* day's 

trading. 


Shares 

ISi.TuT sm. 

tISINSO Sm 1 

Bonds 

ISUio.Sm. 

ilS2.305.lm. 1 

Totals 

IS3_Vi3.3m. 

llS4.2*«.*ini.| 

Advances 

302 

(2111 

Declines 

57 

(144) 

of which 5 U ..+ 

130 

1 S4) 

of which 5'«- 

14 

< 3*1 

"Buycrs only" 

3S 

1 121 

"Sellers only" 

3 

l 51 

No change 

HW 

11221 

Not traded 

30 

1 211 


Td Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


Vihat % 
*rlor BIJM dan 


Commercial Banks 
(not part of ^ar ran gement") 


OHHr 

11200 

36 

ELC- 

Maritime I 

2744 

255 

+5.0 

Maritime S 

790 

287 

+7.6 

Gen non-air 

9800 

35 

O.C. 

N. Airier. 1 

4943 

50 

+0.2 

N. Amer.5 

2173 

47 

+5.8 

N. Am. op 1 

4712 

71 

+93 

Danotl 

850 

b.o.1 

+4.9 

Danot5 

199 

2581 

+5.S 

Danotsc2 

512 

90 

+4.9 

Fimlm S 

1500 

1171 

+4.9 

FtBl 

1318 

1906 

+63 


Commercial Banks 

(part of “arrangement”) 

IDBr 29000 278 +1.0 

IDBBr 28950 4 n.c. 

EDB p A 181500 - “0.3 

Union 0.1 21650 64 +0.2 

Discount Br 37350 3 +1-1 

Discount A r 36900 167 +0.8 

Dis.Bcn 4300 26 -1.8 

Sfizralii r 11920 393 +0.4 

Mizrahi b UW0 - n.c. 

Mizrahi cn 9 5450 16 —1.8 


32141 0 

19570 292 

19590 23 

no trading 
50500 21 


2420 20 
12495 500 
17100 15 
4640 169 


H^pd aHm p 

HapoaEm r 
Hapoatim b 

Hap. co 8 

GenT A 
Gen1op8 
GenT op 9 
Gen Ten 5 
Genlai 7 
LeamiO.I 
Lettmiai9 
Leumicn 11 
Fin. Trade 
Fin. Trade 5 


Mortgage Banks 

AdardmO.I 2399 

Gen Mon r 2685 

Gen Mortb 2685 

Carmel r 3970 

Carmcldcb 852 

Bioyan 1900 

Dev. Mon 1705 

Mishkmn r 3750 

Independence 1790 

Telahot p r 3550 

Tcfabou 2920 

Tehboid 1 2143 

Tel-shot d 2 1144 

Jaysour I 595 

Jaym<sr5 451 

Jaysourop 379 

Meravr 1030 


8 - 2.8 

87 n.c. 

70 -43 
80 

42 +23 
440 +63 
31 -03 
167 -3.7 
13 +7.6 
75 n.c. 
50 +1.0 
70 +2.9 
183 +5.9 
101 +23 
639 +303 
243 n.c. 


F inancia l Institutions 

Shfltonr 502 1623 +10.1 

SMopB notrading 

23000 0 +43 

*■"5; . 6«KW 

Lcurai lad r 2002 324 +4.7 

Leunulndb 2002 2 +13 

no trading 
7 no cradiog 
Ind D CC no trading 

Ind D CO no trading 

Ind D DD nnSdtaJ 


SMopB 
AgricA 
AgricC 
Lcurai lad r 
Letiffli Ind b 
Ind Dev P 
IndDevC 
Ind D CC 
Ind D CO 
hid D D 
Ind ODD 
Couractoi 
Tourism 
CUILQ.1 
dal L 0.5 
ChlLdeb 

Insurance 
Aryefar 
Arycfaop 
A. snbdd) 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0-5 b 

RctnsurO.l 
Reinjur 0.5 
Hadai 1 
HadarS 
Hassneh r 
Phoenix 0:1 
Phoenix 0.5 

Hamah I 

Hsmish 5 

Hmnishop 

YsrdcnO.l 

YardenOJ 

Yarop2 

Menorah I 

McnorabS 

Saharr 

Securiusr 

Zart 

Son H I 

Zion H 5 


Trade 

ImerGaral 

ImeiGam5 

InteiGanop 

MdrEzra 

MeirEop 

Tefal 

Teu5 

Oal Trade 

Crystal 1 

RapacO.l 

RapacO.5 

Superral2 

Soper B 10 

Services 

Delefcr 

Bareli 

Hard 5 

Light 0.1 

Light. 0.5 

CoWStoO.I 

CoWStol 

Israel Elec 

BondWO.l 

BondWOJ 

BoodWop 

CohaoftH 1 

CodsorOJ 

Cons op A 

Kopeil 

Kopdop 


2501 

286 

+3.1 

■76670 

— 

- 

1476 

58 

+3J 

672 

110 

+6.2 

4700- 

38 

+2.6 

870 

300 

+ 1J 

459 

276 

n-c. 

12500 

- 

- 

2199 

196 

+ 10.0 

1100 

503 +10.0 

2121 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

800 

24 

+2.6 

876 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

480 

467 

n.c. 

271* 

263 

n.c. 

2360 

46 

-5.2 

914 

170 

+8J 

3650 

20 

+7.0 

2700 

3 

+5.1 

3700 

4 

+7.2 

1569 

187 

+9.7 

571 

521 

+10.0 

265 

553 

+4.7 

5225 

24 

D.C. 

2292 

26 

n.c. 

1371 

74 

+4.6 

1720 

91 

+2.7 

2754 

too 

+6.6 

1248 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

431 

b.o.l 

+5.1 

irvices 

820 

150 

n.c. 

340 

185 

-1.2 

189 

310 +11.8 

1350 

90 

-3.6 

1040 

- 

- 

no trading 

w trading 

730 

432 

-3.9 

782 

312 +10.0 

9018 

- 

- 

1890 

60 

-5.5 

6817 

120 

n.c. 

3665 

360 

n.c. 

6540 

346 

+3J 

2870 

3 

fl-c. 

1479 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

5060 

35 

n.c. 

1326 

•495 

n.c. 

52350 

— 

-5.0 

29800 

7 

+1.4 

M trading 

2570 

26 

-1.1 

869 

341 

-zz 

580 

941 

+7.4 

788 

b.o.l 

+5.1 

388 

b.o.l 

+4.9 

312 

155 

+4.7 

1000 

284 

+9.9. 

715 

- 

- , 


Hotels. Toarism 


GalZohar t 

GatZohar5 

DanHoicl 1 

DanHorcJ 5 

Coral Beach 

Kencs 

YardenHot 

YardenHot 

Yahalom 

Yahalomop 

Computers 

Data 

Hihw 1 

HUod5 

Ya’ane 

Ya'aneop 

Gal Comp. 

GaJCop 

M.L.L.1 

M.L.L.5 

M.L.L. op 

Mashov 

Niknvl 

NikuvS 

Nikuvop 

Team I 

Team op : 

Real Estate, 

Gindi 1 

GirafiS 

Oren 

Oen5 

Aaorim 

AxoropE 

EOoa 

EDoaop 

EJ-Rnv I 

EFRovS 
Anmoaim 
Am non op 
AfrlsrO.I 
| Afrlxrt.D 
Afrop4 
Anzin 
Arazop 
Arledan 1 
ArledanS 
Ben Yak 1 
Baranow 1 
BaranS 
Dankncr 
Druckcr I 
D rocker 5 
Druckcr op 
Dared 0.1 
DaradOJ 
Daradop 
H.LB.D.l 
H.L.B. 03r 
PropBti% 
BaysafcO.l 
BajwfcOJ 
ILDCr 
Ispro 
lsrtdora 
bras 

Cohen Dev. 
Cohen op 
Clad Real 

l-iimlr l 

LumirS 

Lumirop 

M.T.M. I 

Bk%.Res 

Bids op 

Modul 

Mishnad 

Menrav 
Menravop 
Mar-Lex 
Mar-Lezop 
Levinstein I 
Levinstein 5 
Levin, op 
Liftchhz 1 
Litschitz 5 
Litsdiitzop 
Neot Aviv 
AaorimPrap 
SaharHl 
Sahar H5 

Sold Bon. 

Sahafl 

SahafS 

Sofaafop 

AfarSeta 

Prinz 

Cacsareal 
Caesarea 5 
Rubiastl 
RubinaS 
Rogovin 1 
Rogovm5 


no trading 
no trading 
1135 118 +3.2 

690 259 +5.3 , 

961 253 +5.5 : 

800 20 +1.4 1 

999 75 n.c. j 

695 30 n.c. : 

323 - +4.9 


1120 456 +12.4 

1965 24 +63 

3300 19 n.c. 

1801 147 +5.0 

1305 b.o.l +7.1 

1901 71 +10.0 

3500 1 -2.8 

1350 15 -2.9 

780 101 +3.6 

1350 233 +3.9 

785 280 n.c. 

659 130 +93 

2092 b.o.l +5.0 

1904 " 166 +18:6 ' 

Building 

1464 537 +1.0 

1001 177 +1.0 

389 1342 +9.9 

170 1226 n.c. 

830 1208 +6.3 

730 500 +5.8 

270 1341 +8.0 

309 95 n-c. 

421 b.o.l +5.0 

313 40 +4.0 

465 100 +7.9 

255 218 +63 

7332 60 +1.4 

6163 166 n.c. 

3640 99 . -.8 

485 b.O.1 +5.0 

471 50 +14.9 

1936 b.o.l +5.0 

935 385 +10.0 

1390 135 -.6 

800 166 +.1 

476 972 n.c. 

1190 107 +4.4 

412 912 +2.0 

218 300 +43 

155 535 +53 

2058 2 +10.0 

957 1 n.c. 

1874 

1394 60 n-c. 

630 220 n-c. 

4100 459 +221 

6160 110 +1.7 

4191 46 +2.4 

7500 168 +2.0 

885 125 n.c. 

1049 34 +1.9 

5085 27 +2.0 

1206 90 -10.0 

1059 78 +10.4 


I Raacor 3100 

Rasscoop 316I 

Agriculture 

HadarO.l 855 

H*dar0_5 420 

Hadarop 254 

Mehadrin H890 

Hadarim 1621 

Pri-Or 3289 

Shenhar 875 

Industrials 
Food sad Tobacco 

2500 

•Aim op 2345 

Atlantic 

Allan op iai 

GoldFrl go 

Gold Ft 5 ^ 

Gold op 

5300 

Dubckb 

1JW 

Soolakoi 5 913 

Pri-Ze 1 U74 

Pti-Zc5 1449 

Tempo I 1661 

Tempo 5 860 

511 

izhtu 5 294 

Man 1 3149 

Ma«5 1329 

Sanfrost 2500 

EMter S100 


691 267 +93 

264 lias +9.] 
209 288 n.c. 

1211 b.o.l +4.9 
1694 397 +10.0 

291 312 +9.8 

681 166 +.1 
3450 351 +7.6 

3362 109 +10.6 

1431 76 +10.0 

411 148 +9.9 

560 - n.c. 

694 829 +2.4 

314 780 -.6 

274 410 n-c. 

8180 b.o.l +5.0 
1881 258 +10.0 

2210 a 

1295 - -.4 

3900 212 n.c. 

680 b.o.l +4.9 
382 - - 

217 108 -13.9 

1739 828 +1.0 

985 50 -2.1 

490 443 +5.8 

172 450 +4.9 

no trading 
no trading 
1321 110 +10.0 

511 20 +.2 

3260 51 +5.0 

3100 171 +3 3 

3161 15 +5.0 


265 +1-2 
492 n.c. 
737 -9.3 
47. +1.0 
580 +5.9 
100 +10.0 
636 n.c. 


25 +4J 
72 n.c. 
795 +15J 
496 +21.5 
159 

652 +10.0 
200 n.c. 

219 +3.9 
30 n.c. 
268 -3.4 
529 +10.0 
479 +5.0 
30 +6.2 
43 +10.0 
111 +5.0 
815 +1.6 
668 +5.0 
b.o.1 +5.0 
30 +02 
85 n.c. 
102 +2,4 




% 

JUS— 

ISIJNS 

rtamg? 

8678 

14 

+3.3 

841 

b.o.l 

+5 0 

3060 

46 

+9 2 

Tftlhinp 


1220 

48 

+2.5 

1040 

5 

+ 1.0 

651 

h o.l 

5.0 

564 

41 

n.c. 

1830 

>1 

n.c. 

7711 

160 

n.c. 

no trading 

no trading 

719 

748 

+9.9 

680 

b.o.l 

+ 10.6 

2482 

b.o.2 

+5.0 


v«i w 

srii* Kijno J 


no trading 
no trading 
no trading 


Assis 
Angel 
She men p 

Textiles u 

Adgar 
Adgarop 
Ofis 
Ofisop 
Baruch I 
Baruch 5 
Baruch op 
Alaska 1 
Alaska 5 
Efua 1 
Efua op 
Argtunanr 
AtaBI 
AtaCO.l 
Ala op 
Delta G1 
Delta G 3 
U Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
Vitalgol 
Vital go 5 
Wardinon 
Ward op 

aun • •• 
ZikiiS 

Tip Top I 
Tip Top op 
Yumar I 
LodziaO.I 
Lodria0.4 

Ligat 
Ligatop 
MlFGIico 
GBcoop 
Maquette I 
Maqucttc 5 
Eagle I 
Eagte5 
Ewe It 
PolgaiO.I 
Polgat 0.4 
Polygon r 
Purged 
Pargud op 
Schodl. 
Rogosin 


Metals and Metal Products 


Gal Ind I 
Gal Ind 5 
Dexter 
re nil 0. 1 
Fcnil0.5 
HadaCbera 
Tevar 
Tcvaop. 4 
Lip&ky 
Lipsky op 
Dead Sea r 
Pcirodirm 
Maxima 1 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op 
Ncca Che nr 
Sano I 
Sanu5 
Kedem 
Kcdera 


72 +9_1 
Mn + 2.0 
5V +4.2 
II +10.0 
147 +OS 
738 +4.5 
67 +5 8 
10 +7.9 
nw 

30 +3 4 

304 

986 +7.4 
38 +I.J 
35« +7.8 
25 +b_“i 
b.o.l +5.0 
118 +IU0 
93 +0.1 
45 -r- 3 


1310 

402 

+6.9 

T.G.L. 1 

600 

12* 

+6 2 

1025 

20 

+7.9 

T.G.L.5 

365 

50 

+5J 

no trading 

Taya 

2540 

7 

- 

no trading 

Fnitarom 

10204 

71 

+ 10.0 

no trading 

Taro 

]1’9 

111 

+ 4.1 

1077 

606 

+ 10.0 





593 

80 

+ 10.0 

Wood. Paper. Printina 


748 

166 

n.c. 

Dafron 1 

1215 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

575 

85 

+15.0 

DafronS. 

775 

iso 


4J» 

201 

+4.8 

Hainan 1 

675 

N) 

L 

241 

287 +10.0 

Hainan on 

600 

IMS 

+6.2 




Yachl 

913 

h.o.l 

+‘4.9 

345 

347 

+4.2 

Yaeh5 

1330 

h 

+10.7 

230 

429 

+4.5 

Adtkclon 

634 

5.0.2 

-5.1 

935 

45 

+7.5 

Ash op 

395 

s.o.l 

-7.9 

600 

166 

+3.1 

Molcit 

4620 

5o 

+ 100 

150 

2324 

+2-0 

Paper Mills 

39500 

s 

-5.7 

417 

eoi 

+ 10.0 

Scandia 1 

825 

106 

+ 10.0 

227 

640 

n-c. 

Sea ltd ia op 

920 

50 


833 

224 

+9.7 

RimO.I r 

1*60 

■n 

+ 3.7 

614 

176 

n.c. 

Rim 0.4 r 

950 

40 

-9.6 

4001 

8 

+5.2 

Taal B r 

3400 

102 

+ 1.2 

1830 

43 

-2.5 





3660 

20 

— 1-5 

Mfanllantom Industries 


1760 

9 

-2.8 

Alomii 1 

2010 

117 

+5.8 

955 

115 

-Q-5 

Alu rail 5 

1050 

26 

+2.3 

4800 

131 

n.c. 

Alnmh op 

1200' 



2500 

487 

+3.7 

Aiidin 1 

12*2 

i»3 

+5.0 

927 

.378 

+10.0 

AndinS 

ms 

107 

+4.9 

659 

1058 

+ 10.0 

Andinop 

634 

160 

n.c. 

476 

116 

+ 14.4 

Five J 

2150 

55 

+8.0 

3060 

261 

+8.5 

Five J op 

1900 

30 

n.c. 

1210 

366 

-3.2 

Zika 1 

no trading 


Octagon 
Octagon op 
UrtLmO.I r 
-UtdanOJr 
Urdwiop 
Cables r 
Haichof I 
HatcbofS 
Is. Can Co I 
Is.Can Co 5 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
SdomMct I 
Sdomop 
ZtonCaH I 
ZkwCaW5 
Kadmani I 
Kadmani 5 

NcchushO.l 

Ncchasii 0.5 

Arad 

Arad op 

pM+cr 

Mngl 

King5 

Kfil I 

KH15 

Sbcladoi 

Shelop 

Lacfabhl 

Ladsisfa 5 


Electrical Machinery 
Electronics, Optics 


843 45 +0.1 

621 20 -1.6 

no trading 
no trading 
noiraduie 


no trading 
2939 61 +10.0 

1043 IUS +10.0 


lodnstrial Investment 


4000 

11 

+5.3 

1540 

133 

+ 10.0 

557 

248 

n.c. 

539 

4830 

+3.1 

448 

682 

+ 10.1 

468 

172 

+3.1 

326 

b.o.1 

+ 7.2 

715 

57 

n.c. 

501 

130 

+7.7 

2750 

15 

n.c. 

997 

138 

n.c. 

620 

1213 

+6.9 

241 

4600 

+ I0.D 

1500 

105 

+0.7 

581 

1079 

n.c. 

1705 

163 

+10.0 

l«WI 

20 

n.c. 

1500 

11 

+3J 

2480 

53 

+0.4 

1290 

32 

- 

3844 

47 

+0_7 

1700 

50 

n.c. 

HOO 

53 

-7.6 

1065 

75 

n.c. 

660 

482 

+3.1 

370 

427 

n.c. 


Central Tr 
Koorp 
Clul Ind 
dal opC 
Tech Res. 
Tech op 


6580 107 +.3J 

noirading 
1401 413h +4.9 

Jn3 b.o.l +5 l 
120 11S7 +10.1 


Investment Companies 


Unicor 1095 

IDBDcv.r 357C 

Incoba (1. 1 | Oft 

Incoha (L5 445 

Elgar r 28ft 

Elgar b 2690 

Ellcrn 2294 

Eflcrob 2260 

Amissar 14100 

Afik 1 18650 

Alik 5 122S0 

Gahdn 1330 

IsCotp. I 1404 

IsCoip. 5 605 

Wolf'SonO.I 23500 

Wolfson 1 r 6700 

Ampa r 5450 

Hapoellnv 6201 

Lcumilnv 2600 

Disclnv 2350 


1099 470 +6.H 

3570 <W4 +0.8 

JOftl 479 +U.9 

445 1990 b.o.l 

2Sftl 117 +4.1 

2690 6 +1.9 

2294 576 +8.8 

2260 63 +7.| 

14100 2 -5.1 

18650 13 -1.0 

12280 27 — J.7 

1330 15 n.c. 


2M 63 +7.1 

14100 2 -5.1 

18650 13 -1.0 

12280 27 -J.7 

1330 15 n.c. 

1464 3E6 -5.S 

605 519 +10.0 

J35ftl 9 -6.7 

6700 5 + 3.7 

5450 61 +2.6 

6201 24 +3.4 

2600 1083 +4.8 

2350 2164- 


Elbii3r 
Elba op 
EJcoO.25 r 
Elco 0.25 b 
Ek»0.25 
ElectraD.I 
Electra0.5 
Qectraop 
Qron 
Aril 
Aril op 
Clal Eke 
Spccuix 1 
Spcctriz 5 
Settop 
Feuditn 
Fcuchlw 
Cydooe 1 
Cyclone 5 
KatzAd I 
KattAdS 
T.A.T. I 
T.A.T. 5 
T-A.T.op 
Tedca 
Tedeaop 


Bufldins Materials 

I.P.Ind. 800 

Alkol 1033 

Alktrfop sii 

AckcrSt I J950 

Ackers 5 1400 

Twhr 1 n , 

TadirS a 

Barton 1 6S3 

Barton 5 ZK> 

Barton op m 

Hamaslull 426 

HamasIulS 245 

Hamas op 332 

■Humbert 1 -nti 

TrotnbcS 5 ■jna 

M.LT. I 593 

M.L.T.5 306 

Modul Ind. 

W oilman l 4700 

WoUman 5 van 


[Z' 385 1 120 +10.0 

Mizrahi 122 «n2 irw 

Mizrahi 124 . ,350 3ft 


no trading 


1911 

223 

+8.0 

1008 

438 

n.c. 

1100 

75 

n.c. 

7862 

5 

+0.8 

2920 

191 

n.c. 

no trading 

286800 

13 

+2.8 

13650 

31 

+5.0 

13600 

6 

+8.8 

6300 

1653 

n.c. 

5160 

99 

n.c. 

3320 

85 

+3.8 

11119 

19 

+ 11.2 

1230 

167 

+S.1 

515 

286 

+1.0 

2680 

213 

+3.1 

933 

362 

+4.9 

85 5 

31 

-5.0 

427 

333 

-4.9 

7253 

85 

■rlO.O 

2415 

624 

+9.8 

4920 

37 

+4.7 

2136 

25 

+ 1.2 

2200 

17 

+9.5 


Hlron 1 S75 1311 +1.9 

Huun 5 

Hirer op — — — 

Export r 2W0 65 +9.2 

Export op 2260 7 n.c 

Jordan ExpL 809 473 +5.1 

lordsn op — — — 

Qal 10 00 trading 

OalSO 2300 252 +5.U 

LandecoO.I 1618 20S +6.2 

LnndccoD.5 4105 93 +6_5 

Landccoop 1339 177 -3.6 

MagorO.l 1596 147 +5.D 

MagorO.S 715 38 +5.0 

OzInv.D.l 1403 s.o.l -5.0 

OzIv.O.S 5« 169 +10.0 

Par Invest. 64S4 27 n.c. 

PamaO.I aK»l 133 +10 0 

Phm* 0.5 E10 408 n.c. 

Piryon 520 70S n.c. 


800 468 4-10.0 

1033 236 +10.0 

511 b.o.l +H5 
1950 L5 +6.0 
1400 17 n.c 

□a trading 
do trading 
683 b.o.l +5.1 
276 b.o.1 +4.9 
222 ISO +13.3 
426 205 -S3 

245 200 +8.9 

382 b.o.1 +6.4 
2263 

729 b.o.l +5.0 

593 - - 

306 134 -10.0 

795 1316 
4700 8 +3.5 

3083 2 


MagorO.l 1596 147 +5 0 

MagorO.S 715 38 +5.0 

Ozlnv.0.1 1403 s.o.l -5.0 
OzIv.O.S 5« 169 +10.0 

Paz Invest. 64S4 27 n.c. 

PamaO.I 20*1 133 +100 

Puna 0.5 E10 408 n.c. 

Piryon 520 70S n.c. 

Research & Developmem 

Clever Dev 945 W n.c. 

Clever op 762 270 +104 

GaliFTech I W9 1577 +8.1 

Oil Exploration 

Delek Ea I- 930 257 +3J 

Delek Ex 5 5^ 57+ +5.5 

ExpIPaz 3090 600 +4.7 

Teroil I 74g 44 +J0.H 

TorotlS 325 645 +10.2 

Tcroilopl 130 370 +5.5 

J.O.E.L 55S b.o.l +5.1 

J.O.opt 350 b.o.l +8.4 

M.G.N.I 1210 20 H.c. 

M.GN.5 3S3 2680 +4.9 

M. G.N.op 137 3U65 n.c. 

Scismcal 959 ^ +5o 

368 h.o.l +4.8 
Smn«aoP 345 579 +62 

Fedoilr 7S3 320 +I0.0 

N. Amerl b .o.l +.1.0 

N. Amor 5 iro h. 0i i +Si0 

N.Amcrop in h . 0 ., +8g 

N. Am. op 2 135 3W n.c 

Naphta r |«n(i() 


- j New Listings 


Chendcab, Robber, Plasties 

A«m3 '5085 21 n.c. t^. u. Mdhreg r 

Aganop - h-o. h yi mid ii r mutual 

Alliance 621 97 -4.5 * wiAMdi* fa borer 
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The elusive peace 


THE VISIT to Washington by Saudi Arabia's King Fahd, 
which starts today, is not likely to produce any significant 
movement towards peace between the Arabs and Israel. 

This will not be because of an absence of stated readiness not 
only by the host. President Ronald Reagan, but also by his 
guest to consider measures that might generate a diplomatic 
momentum. An American official has let it be known that the 
revival of the Arab-Israeii peace process will top the agenda of 
talks with the Saudi monarch. And a Saudi official has reported 
that the king, exasperated by what he views as Washington's 
half-hearted" role in the Middle East, will press for more 
energetic steps by the Americans to bring Arabs and Israelis to 
the negotiating table. 

What seems to be lacking, rather, is any agreement between 
the two parties about the way of getting things moving. 

President Reagan, while realizing that Israel’s current priori- 
ties lie in economic recovery and withdrawal from Lebanon, 
would nevertheless wish to prepare the ground for future 
discussions. To that end he is anxious to obtain Saudi coopera- 
tion in inducing King Hussein to enter into a peace dialogue 
with Israel unencumbered by the PLO incubus - and to 
pressure Yasser Arafat into granting the Hashemite king a full 
mandate to negotiate on behalf of the Palestinians without 
insisting on his own participation. 

But King Fahd has no apparent intention of accommodating 
the president. He is free with oratory about peace because that 
should facilitate his effort to obtain sophisticated U.S. arms. 
But his own recipe for negotiations is the precise opposite of 
Mr. Reagan's: to admit the PLO as a partner alongside with 
Jordan - without even requiring a formal disavowal by the 
terrorist organization of its professed aim of destroying Israel. 4 
There is little chance that Mr. Reagan will underwrite this 
formula. 

To be sure, the Saudis are not alone in the Arab world in 
taking this position. Egypt, which has concluded peace with 
Israel, is similarly encouraging the Jordanians to keep in step 
with the PLO. The Egyptian foreign minister Esmat Abdel- 
Meguid, preparing the ground in Washington for President 
Hosni Mubarak’s own visit with President Reagan next month, 
has openly urged the U.S. to start an immediate dialogue with 
the unregenerate PLO. In Cairo his prime minister, Kamal 
Hassan Ali. has gone even further by calling for actual 
recognition of the PLO by Israel. 

This Egyptian about-face, which dates back, at least, to the 
meeting between King Hussein and Mr. Mubarak last Decem- 
ber. should be a source of worry for both the U.S. and Israel. 
Israel should be nailing Egypt to its obligations under the Camp 
David accords. These accords make no room whatever for 
anything like the PLO . in working out the transitional regime of 
“full autonomy” for the West Bank and Gaza, nor in deciding 
the final status of these territories. 

But the accords are not very' often invoked in Jerusalem these 
days, certainly not by Vice Premier and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir. Last Thursday Mr. Shamir did invoke them, 
but only to register his dissent from a proposal made privately 
by Premier Shimon Peres that the autonomy be tried first in 
Gaza. This, Mr. Shamir argued, meant straying from the 
accords. 

It meant nothing of the sort, and Mr. Shamir was in fact 
criticizing not so much Mr. Peres as his own predecessor and 
one-time Likud chief, Menachem Begin. For it was Mr. Begin 
who, back in Aswan in January 19S0, agreed with the late 
Anwar Sadat on autonomy in Gaza first. He undertook to 
submit the idea to the cabinet for its approval. For some reason 
he never did. But the idea was bound to come alive in the hands 
of someone, such as Mr. Peres, who v.alues the pursuit of peace 
above the perpetuation of a diplomatic deadlock. 

For Mr. Shamir, the autonomy, which he never cared very 
much for, may be a useful forensic device with which to ward off 
a Reagan Plan, but otherwise it seems as much an embarrass- 
ment as it is to the Egyptians today in their relations with fellow 
Arabs. To establish the notion that the final status of the 
territories has already been settled, the foreign minister would 
appear ready to jettison the autonomy altogether. So would the 
Egyptians, though for the opposite reason. 

Jerusalem, however, has rather more to lose than Cairo from 
the burial of the Camp David accords. Without them, the peace 
process might take a turn that would be distinctly unfavourable 
to Israel. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


^ “May there always be miss- 
pelled and wrongly trans- 
lated signs, labels and 
menucards." says a Jerusalem read- 
er. They considerably brightened up 
our recent holiday on Greek island. 

"Going downtown for dinner, we 
were met with such tempting English 
signs as: “We cooking what you 
wishes!” One could start a meal with 
a “ton salad” or a “tunny salad.” 
followed by a “sneeze!”, not to be 
sneezed at. or a "veal casserobe" 
and "hambouri steak." Anyone for 
"strodadaff ' or "meat bolls"? 

For those in the mood for a talk- 
ative sea-food dinner, there were 
■word tish" and "mixed fiches." If 
we did not fancy anv of the above, 
we could always try a "lamp chop.” 
To top off the meal, one could find 
such items as “creps soussets." "pes 
mella” and “toyti frouti." In a bar. 
where you “choise" your drink, a 
"crezzv barman” would mix exotic 
"cocteils” like “blye skuy. blve lady, 
paradice and demic sek." 

A car rental agreement informed 
us that "dawages" under the car 
w'ere not covered by the insurance. 
Being Israeli and naturally 
apprehensive of strange objects, we 
were uneasy at first, but the little 
"dawages” never showed up. The 
firm’s rates, “without their nutice”, 
included “full colission prodection, 
maintenace. oil and creasing and 
seat belts in all cats.” 

The offerings in French and Ger- 
man were equally hilarious. Without 
them, our stay would have been half 
the fun. £ b 


^ THE FIRST international 
Jewish beauty pageant held 
recently was a distinct fai- 
lure. with only 44)0 people attending 
and filling j ust half of the ballroom in 
a Manhattan hotel. Promoter David 
Kalai was disappointed, and admit- 
ted to The Jewish Week that he 
would lose money on the contest. 

Marcie Lee Zwick, a 20-year-old 
vice-president of sales of a car tele- 
phone company, won first prize, 
defeating 16 other contestants who 
appeared before the judges in fur 
coats, evening gowns and one-piece 
bathing suits. Expected protests 
from feminists did not materialize, 
according to the paper. 

The winner said she never went to 
Hebrew school, but that her 
brothers had been bar mitzva. Zwick 
said her ambition was to “open a 
dance studio for kids who can’t 
afford to dance.” 

The first-runner up was Lory Kal- 
man. a 1 6-year-old Russian immig- 
rant who studies at the Hagolah 
Yeshiva in Brooklvn. 

J.S.I. 


IN HER year-end report ot 
IjJKl the board San Francisco's 
UUiM Greater East Bay Jewish 
Federation, the organization’s non- 
Jewish financial controller meant to 
state that funds were on deposit at 
the city s Bank Hapoalim (the 
Workers’ Bank). Instead, she 're- 
ported that that the money was at' 
Bank Hamoalim (the Circumdsors' 
Bank). 
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AMERICAN 
^ MEAT SERVICE 


rent-a-car 

FOR TOURISTS: 


Serving greater Tel Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Beersheba area. 
Prices include delivery- 
Supervision or the Rabbinate — 
Rehovot. 

7 Rahov Bogn, REHOVOT. 

TeZ. 08-4700 


FROM $6 PER 


JERUSAUQ4xTaL02-M2M4 
PETAH TKVA: TOL OS-8221138 
BEERSHEBAl T«L 037-410638, 


All cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
TAMO, Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar Ha'atzme'ut, 
Netanya. 

TeL 053-31831 (day) 
053-25763 bright) 

M8»-1»F24 


Cruel choices 


Dry Bones 


By DAVID BCRIVTNE 


WHEN ECONOMISTS criticize the 
new travel tax. their objection is not 
that it inflicts too great a hardship on. 
the public. What bothers them is its 
inefficiency as a fiscal measure. It 
causes a lot of distortions, and at the 
end of the day produces little re- 
venue. 

That is the great demerit of this 
levy: it produces little revenue. The 
Treasuiy needs a Jot more from the 
public than it is getting. Let us 
assume that the aim of economic 
policy is to end deficit-financing, so 
that the government can stop “print- 
ing” money. 

Even if the Treasury’s proposed 
budget is voted into law as it is, with 
all the new taxes, all the cuts in 
subsidies, all the economies in the 
health service and education - that 
aim will still not be achieved. The 
authorities will continue to depend 
on advances from the Bank of Israel . 

The last budget for 1984/85. 
approved by the Knesset a year ago 
(before things got out of hand), was 
unable even on paper to make both 
ends meet. Official estimates stipu- 
lated a shortfall in revenue of S620m . 
Moreover, capital transactions 
(paying off old loans and taking new 
ones) were to produce a similar 
deficit to a similar amount. All told 
the cabinet expected to print the 
equivalent of SI .4b. 

It of course printed more - much 
more. What the budget for the com- 
ing year plans to do is - cancel the 
excess, that’s all. The Treasury was 
supposed last year to overspend by 
SlOOm. a month; in the event it 
overspent by double that amount. If 
the situation created under Package 
Deal “A” last November was 
allowed to continue unabated, the 
Treasury would be printing in the 
coming 12 months $350m. every 
month. 

The new budget purports to do no 
more than restore the status quo. If 
things go well, we should be printing 


SlOOm. a month instead of 5200m. 
(It is better than S350m.) Inflation 
will be down to an altogether trifling 
figure, something between 60 and 
100 per cent. (Compared with 800 
per cent that sounds marvellous.) 

Our foreign currency reserves will 
no longer tumble by several hundred 
million dollars a month. They will 
tumble by perhaps a hundred million 
a month - a noticeable improve- 
ment. except that it will lead before 
long to national bankruptcy, unless 
the U.S. can be induced by our 
loquacious finance minister to bail us 
out. 

The protests heard against the 
cruelty of the government's current 
financial measures are thus sublime- 
ly irrelevant The cut in subsidies 
which is arousing such a clamour 
does not abolish the price-support 
programme, it only reduces the gov- 
ernment's outlay on this item to what 
it was a year ago. 

The proposed new taxes and the 
proposed new tax reform (as recom- 
mended by the Steinberg Commit- 
tee) - all of which, by the way. need a 
spate of legislation - will not make 
revenue equal expenditure. They 
will do little more than restore the 
revenue that was supposed to come 
in this year but didn't, owing to the 
failure of the fiscal system under 
conditions of hyper-inflation. 

To call the economies currently 
imposed on the army, the hospitals, 
the schools excessive is to buiy our 
heads in the sand. The sin of the 
economic ministers is not that they 
exact unnecessary sacrifices, it is that - 
they permit (given our limited re- 
sources) unnecessary extravagance. 
The so-called hard measures taken 
to date contribute only partially to 
the solution of Israel's economic 
problem. 

What needs debating is the cuts 
that are not being made, the sacri- 
fices we are not called upon to en- 
dure. the profligacy that, alas, is not 


to be curtailed (and that the govern- 
ment does pot plan to curtail) 


THE ARGUMENT against making 
additional sacrifices is char they will 
cause a large increase in the number 
of unemployed. The choice before 
the nation is between solving the 
present crisis of imbalance slowly (as 
proposed under the present budget) 
or quickly. Slowly means job losses 
for another 2 per cent of the labour 
force. Quickly means doubling the 
present level of unemployment. If 
the Americans supply the where- 
withal. it may be possible to adopt 
the slower course. 

But suppose they don't? In that 
case the slow-reeovery programme 
ceases to be an option. We shall face 
two alternatives. The first, urged by 
the Treasury, is to take on the quick- 
recovery programme after all. That 
will mean breaking a number of 
taboos, cherished by labour ideolog- 
ists. 

One is the linkage of wages to the 
price-index. It is rumoured that 
salaries have dropped. They have 
not so for: Yisrael Kessar of the 
Histadrut sees to that. They must 
drop just once, by 10 per cent: that 
is, a certain controlled price-rise 
must be allowed without any com- 
pensation through the allowance sys- 
tem. 

The other taboo to be broken is 
the practice of providing public ser- 
vices free of charge. Here are two 
proposals for change, thought up in 
official circles, even if the politicians 
will not take them seriously. One is 
to charge S2 per visit to the doctor at 
KupatHolim. 

The most important effect of that 
is not the income it would yield to the 
fund, but the reduction, expected to 
be substantial, in the number of 
unnecessary visits to the clini c. 

The second suggestion is that free 
schooling be reduced from 30 hours 
a week to 24 hours. Pupils - in all 
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schools, primary and secondary - 
wanting more than 24 hours of tui- 
tion a week would have to pay for the 
extra class-time. An exception 
would be made for low-income fami- 
lies. 

It sounds rough. But in the U.S.. 
that earthly Eden envied by so many 
Israelis, patients of Medicare (a so- 
cial security project providing hos- 
pital beds for old and disabled peo- 
ple) pay $400 before admission to 
hospital. The first 60 days are free, 
after that the charge is $100 per 
diem. 


There are no free lunches in this 
world, as the saying goes. Should 
Israel refuse to lower real wages or 
tamper with the social services, it 
will in fact be rejecting the adoption 
of a programmed recovery scheme. 
That brings us to (he second alterna- 
tive. 


If the authorities fail to staunch, 
the foreign-currency haemorrhage; 
the reserves will run out. and the 
government's role will revert to what - 
it was in the early 1950s: rationing * 
out scarce dollars. It will bring back 
the import-licencing system, raw. 
materials will be allocated by com- 
mittee. and in general the market 
economy rhat we know wii! be re- 
placed by an administered economy, 
of the kind that Eastern Europe is 
trving to get rid of. 

’The result will be bureaucracy, 
maldistribution of resources, a drop 
in output, a fall in living standards, 
heavy underemployment and unem- 
ployment - all the hardships and 
more that opponents of stringent 
economic policies are striving to 
avoid. 


The writer is a member of die editorial 
staff of The Jerusalem Post. 


IN A recent confrontation on Edu- 
cational TV (Erev Hadash, January 
31, 1985), Prof. Avner Shaki chal- 
lenged Abba Eban to declare that he 
believed in the God who created 
heaven and earth according to Gene- 
sis, and that it was this God who gave 
the Torn to the Jews at Sinai. His 
demand was only part of the 
campaign by members of the par- 
liamentary “religious bloc” to cen- 
sor the presentation in Israel of 
Eban's heralded TV series on the 
Jews, Heritage. 

The religious MKs would like to 
excise segments that suggest that the 
Tora, while divinely inspired, was 
the religious product of our people’s 
evolving civilization, and was even 
influenced by the cultures of our 
Near Eastern neighbours. 

Shaki's relentless and intemperate 
questioning of Eban's beliefs re- 
minded one not only of the 1925 
Scopes Monkey Trial in Tennessee, 
in which the defendant was con- 
victed for teaching Darwinism in 
violation of the state's constitution, 
but also of the interrogations of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The education- 
al framework notwithstanding, Sha- 
ki's performance was for from peda- 


Another monkey trial? 


By BEN SAMUEL 


gogic. and young people viewing the 
programme could only be turned off 
by a cliche-ridden, dogmatic fun- 
damentalism that left no room for 
questions or for open discussion. 

Knesset member Shaki is not a 
Natorei Karta or Aguda YisraeJ repr 
resentarive; indeed, he seeks to be- 
come the future National Religious 
Party minister of education and cul- 
ture in the modern Jewish state. 


Mr. Eban was not at his usual best 
in responding to his aggressive inter- 
rogator. Instead of responding to 
Shaki's fundamentalism with argu- 
ments drawn from authentic plur- 
alistic Jewish culture, he defended 
his position by mentioning a few 
Jewish historians, and citing an 
obscure Orthodox rabbi in Canada 
who approved of his TV series. 

Eban's defensive approach is 


typical of many thoughtful Israelis 
who have sought to “keep the 
peace” in our society by compromis- 
ing their profound religious beliefs in 
order to accommodate Orthodox 
fundamentalism, and by not present- 
ing dearly the views of differing 
historic schools of ‘thought in Juda- 
ism. While Israeli TV and Kol Israel 
continue to offer fundamentalist 
attitudes as the “real” Jewish reli- 
gion, few cultured and caring Jews 
bother to protest this monopoly of 
monolithic Judaism in the public 
media. 


ONE DOESN'T have to advocate 
Reform or Conservative Judaism in 
Israel, or for that matter enlightened 
Orthodoxy, in order to recognize 
that the Jewish religion never dared 
to define or relate to a one- 
dimensional God and. in fact, differ- 


READERStETTERS 


WHO WANTS TO BE A JEW 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - Many of us, without being 
doctrinaire about it, oppose the im- 
position of Halacha on non- 
Onbodox Jews. Yet, Eleanor Horo- 
witz's letter (January 29) contains 
the seed of its own refutation. 

“Biology.” she writes, “does not 
make a Jew. How a person thinks 
and feeb and acts is far more impor- 
tant.” Who can disagree? Unfortu- 
nately. thought, action, and feeling 
are virtually impossible to measure. 
Biological facts can be objectively 
determined. 

By her criterion, any ineligible 
traveller, can identify himself as a 
Jew. There are nearly 2,000 non- 
Jewish persons among us already, 
identifying themselves not merely as 
Jews but as (in this case) “the real 
Jews” - the rest of the nation consist- 
ing of “imposters.” It's not really 
difficult. This case of the “Black 
Hebrews” shows how simple the 


matter is already. 

If Ms. Horowitz can supply a crite- 
rion a lot less insubstantial than 
“thought... feeling... action,” there 
are plenty of us out here who would 
be ready to press for its adoption. 
Opponents of the halacfaic approach 
are duty-bound to suggest a livable 
alternative. 

GIDEON FRANK 

KiryatOno. \ 

Sir, - Good for you, Ms. Horo- 
witz, for your reply to David Kri- 
vine's article about “Who is a Jew.” 
I’m willing to go one step further - 
whoever would qualify as a Jew 
according to Hitler’s criteria b a Jew 
for me. A person who is Jewbb 
enough to be slaughtered for his 
Jewishness is Jewbb enough to enjoy 
the “fringe benefits'’ of living in the 
Holy Land, speaking the holy ton- 
gue and fighting the holv wars. 

AYELET NAFTALYAHU 
Kibbutz Nirim. 


SOVIET JEWS 
AND THE VO A 


■SHARON'S VINDICATION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Your obvious dbtaste for 
Ariel Sharon is no excuse for the 
vindictive pique of your editorial of 
January 27. 

When the jury ruled that Timehad 
defamed Mr. Sharon, the case was 
won on the issue on which it was 
fought, namely that the massacres as 
Sabra and Shatilla had not been 
encouraged by Mr. Sharon. That, in 
the jury's judgement. Time had 


erred through negligence rather than 
malice in no way diminbhed Mr. 
Sharon’s moral victory -at least with 
respect to this particular issue. 

The jury's - decision in no way 
negates the findings of the Kahan 
Commission, but to distort the issue 
in your anxiety to make this point 
does not contribute to responsible 
journalism. 

Z1GMUNDHAHN 

Jerusalem. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I appreciated Shloino 
Avineri’s article of January 2. “Why 
Israel should say no,” dealing with 
the subject of the American request 
to install a Voice of America trans- 
mitter in Israel. 

As an activist for Soviet Jews, I 
would like to. emphasize one addi- 
tional aspect of the problem, which 
concerns all of us and should not be 
excluded from the public debate: 
namely, the specific interests of 
Soviet Jewry. I think we should all 
admit that, as far as possible, no- 
thing should be done by Jews, 
whether in Israel or elsewhere, 
which might further aggravate the 
situation of our fellow Jews in the 
USSR, and in particular of refuse- 
niks and activists for aliya and Jewbb 
culture. That situation is already bad 
enough , as shown in countless recent 
articles and items publbhed in the 
press, including The Jerusalem Post. 

PROFESSOR PAUL KESSLER, 
College de France 

Paris. 


ing understandings of God are clear- 
ly present in the varied sources of 
classical Judaism. Sorely one detects 
different emphases of the Divine in 
the Pentateuch, Prophets, Aggada, 
Midrash, medieval philosophy. Kab- 
bala. Hassidism, or Rabbinic Juda- 
ism. To pretend that these varying 
legitimate notions of God do not 
exist, or that the language of the 
Pentateuch is other than human, b 
hardly in keeping with the historic 
mainstream of religious Judaism. 

Biblical terms, as Gershom 
Schoiem has so convincingly taught 
us. are symbolic, not literal, when 
they relate to God's omniscience. To 
understand the Divine creation of 
the cosmos, or the Revelation at 
Sinai, solely in frmdamentaUst, liter- 
al terms b not true to the sophistica- 
tion and richness of Jewbh learning. 

Similarly, the numerous talmudic 
statements which rationalize the de- 
velopment of the Oral Law as having 
already been stated at Sinai repre- 
sent a pedagogic device to establish 
internal authority, not external 
truth. A person may wish to adopt 
these beliefs - the righteous person 
lives in accordance with his faith 
(Habakkuk 2:4) - but why should 
thb dogmatism be foisted upon an 
entire national culture? 

To state that the Sinai theophany 
b limited only to the textual words of 
the Pentateuch, or that it represents 
all of Revelation, is to deny that God 
reveals Himself to believing human 
beings all the time, under different 
conditions and varying circumst- 
ances. ‘ 


PROFESSOR SHAKI and his 
cohorts seek to excise authentic cte- 1 
ments of Judaism from our national 
consciousness, but anyone who en- 
gages in serious Jewish studies can- 
not escape the pluralistic nature of; 
Jewbh religious culture - despite, 
fundamentalist beliefs. More se- 
rious. is the attempt of Orthodox 
fundamentalists to prevent the mas- 
ses of Israelis from relating to our; 
national-religious culture other than; 
through their dogmatic version of- 
belief. And most serious, is the un- 
fortunate fact that believing and 
practising Jews are intimidated by 
the fundamentalists, and are reluc- 
tant to promote their enlightened 
religious views publicly, and to up- 
hold their own Jewish scholarship 


and religious integrity. 
Faith is a basic humai 


Faith is a basic human need, which 
must be cultivated and renewed con- 
tinuously. The absence of any pre- 
sentation of alternative classical pat- 
terns of Jewish belief hardly answers 
the spiritual needs of an unfulfilled 
national Jewbh society. While one 
may not expea convincing answers 
about the Jewish religion from 
“secular” teachers, one may hope 
that enlightened religious personali- 
ties will overcome their indifference 
to obscurantists who speak in the 
name of a na now Orthodoxy to 
which the overwhelming numbers of 
Jews, within Israel as well as in the 
Diaspora, cannot relate. 

The real problem is not only thg; 
some individuals have set thes& 
selves up as spokesmen for “true 
Judaism.” but ibat educated, 
thoughtful and observant Jews who 
are “nice people” - philosophers of 
Judaism, historians of Jewish cul- 
ture, religious kibbutz ideologists. 
Orthodox scientists -sit by and allow 
such individuab to define our herit- 
age in terms that diminish its rich- 
ness and its meaning for thb genera- 
tion and for those that will follow. ‘ 

The writer is a Jerusalem educator. 


DIVORCE 

PROBLEMS 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - According to your report of 
January 18, Agudat Yisrael MK 
Avraham Shapira stated that it is 
“almost unbearable to be in the 
Knesset altogether... that the atti- 
tude, to religious Jews is now anti- 
Semitic” and that he “cannot wipe 
from his mind the cheers, loud 
laughter and shouts of victory from 
Labour, Shinui, CRM and Mapaxn 
when the amendment to the Law of 
Return was defeated. There was 
hatred in their laughter. ” 



Of course. Mr. Shapira is entirely 
oblivious to the fact that there are 
plenty of people in thb country who, 
for some unfathomable reason, are 
incensed at the attempts of Shapira 
and hb- friends to turn Israel into a 
vicious theocracy and who will fight 


to the end to prevent such a grotes- 
que abortion of the Zionist dream. 

If there is “hatred,” then that is a 
perfectly legitimate response to the 
attempts of a blackmailing minority 
to impose their opinions upon the 
majority of the Jewish people - not 
that democracy is of any interest to 
Shapira since he and his friends do 
not conceal their intention of creat- 
ing a “halachic state. ” 

I sincerely invite Shapira and his 
friends to depart from the Knesset. 
The place of religion b not in a 
legislative body. Let them depart 
and let the rest of us get on with 
re-enacting the progressive legisla- 
tion repealed by the cohorts of 
obscurantism. 

JON A THAN DE FRECE 
Dor Hemshech, Map am. 
Ramat Gan. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. - 1 am grateful for yoor cover- 
gage of the recent meeting between 
the chief rabbis and a delegation of 
Orthodox legal experts, in the 
course of which concrete proposals 
were made regarding the procedures 
of the rabbinical courts (January 29). 

We were delighted at the chief 
rabbis' readiness to address them- 
selves to concrete problems and spe- 
cific cases of delay and inefficiency 
and wish to gather examples of such 
mishandling to present at the next 
meeting with the rabbinate. 

We therefore appeal to those of 
your readers who have personal ex- 
perience of the rabbinical courts’ 
lack of response and/or inordinate 
prolongation of proceedings, delay 
in executing court orders re divorce 
etc., to let us have details of their 
cases, so that we can present as 
complete a picture as possible. 
Needless to say, we shall observe 
strict confidence. Letters should be 
sent to the Israel Women's Lobby, 
P.O.B. 3828. 91037 Jerusalem. 
PROFESSOR AUCE SHALVJ, 
Chairman, Israel Women’s Lobby 
Jerusalem. 


LOIRE FOREZ A TABLE 





FRENCH HAUTE CUISINE 

The Tel Aviv Hillon invites you to taste 

the very best of French cooking 

prepared by three chefs from Loire Forez 
13-24 February 1985 (excluding Fridays) 

from 7 to 11 pm. 
at the King Solomon Grill 

Reservations required. ( 03 ) 244222 ext 2021 
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